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INTBODUCTION. 



Iv parsuance of the command, '*Be fruitfiil, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth, and subdue •!;," mankind are rapidly 
extending their dominion oyer the whole l^^bitahle portion of 
the globe ; they are denizens of every climate, and both land and 
ocean supply them with a dwelling place. Their food must, 
consequently, be of a very yaried character, and much of it 
would be unpalatable and indigestible without some artificial 
preparation. Hence has arisen the art of cookery, which has 
been carried to such excess by complicated processes, high 
seasoning, and heterogeneous compounds, as often to render the 
food injurious rather than wholesome. Instead of adhering to 
the simple diet of nature as closely as climate, the engagements 
of ciyic and social life, and other circumstances would permit, 
man seems to have been contriying how he could depart the 
furthest from it. We should, howeyer, rather regard his present 
habits as the gradual and cumulative result of circumstances, 
before science and rational inquiry had any influence in directing 
them. 

The more hig^y flayoured and the more stimulating man 
renders his food for the purpose of pampering a yitiated palate, 
the grater yariety and the more frequent changes will he require 
to ayoid disgust; whereas the simpler and more natural his diet, 
the more enjoyment and the sounder health will he possess. 

All substances requiring the culinary art to deyelop or modify 
their nutritiye properties, should be prepared with as strict a 
regard to organioatioa and the physiological laws as possible. 
Each organ employed in the process of digestion has its peculiar 
itm^tioii, and its integrity is best maintained, not by immunity 
1 
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from labour, but by regular exercise, with alternate periods of 
rest. If we attempt by artificial means to render the legitimate 
exercise of any organ unnecessary, we shall certainly impair or 
weaken its fdnotion ; and this obsenration is as applicable to the 
internal organs as to the external limbs. No alimentary 
substance, therefore, should be cooked to such excess as to 
leave the prgans little or nothing to do. Any article softened 
or diluted to such a degree as to render mastication unnecessary 
is injurious to the teeth; and the admixture of the saliva with 
the food, so essential to the digestion of all farinaceous substances, 
will, in a great measure, be prevented. Aliments thus prepared 
should, at any rate, be #ed sparingly, or along with other sub- 
stances of greater consistency. 

All food in a hot state, whether solid or liquid, should be care- 
fully avoided, as it acts injuriously on the teeth, debilitates the 
stomach, and, through it, every other organ and portion of the 
animal system. Heat stimulates the nerves of taste, but, like most 
other stimulants, it weakens their power of appreciating the 
delicate flavours of the best and most wholesome articles of food, 
and renders our gustatory enjoyment much less complete. 

In culinary preparations we should not aim to concentrate too 
highly the nutritive qualities of food, for this would certainly prove ' 
injurious. In all food nature has combined nutritious with in- 
nutritious matter, and we frequently err by using art to separate 
the one from the other, as their union is generally necessary 
to good digestion and perfect nutrition. 

Improper combinations of different kinds of food, and too great 
a variety at one time, should be avoided; for it is impossible 
that the human organs should digest equally well substances of an 
entirely different nature, when taken together. An almost endless 
variety of food adapted to the organization of man has been pro- 
vided for him, but not for the purpose of intimate mixture, or of 
being used at the same time ; simplicity of food at each meal being 
essential to his highest well-being. Great simplicity, however, is 
consiBtent with endless variety, if a periodical routine of two or 
three well-selected dishes for each day be adopted. 

It is intended in this work to show how great a variety, and 
what numerous changes of palatable and nutritious preparations. 
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may be made withont using the flesh of animals ; and I doubt 
not that a simple and jndicious combination of fruits with farina- 
ceous, saccharine, oleaginous, mucilaginous, and other vegetable 
productions, would, after the habit had been well and carefully 
formed, be most productive of health and enjoyment ; but as many 
may object to a total surrender of eggs, milk, cream, butter, and 
cheese, this work would have been incomplete unless il had shown 
how these articles may be employed in moderation to enrich the 
purely vegetable preparations. The union of the two may be 
regarded as an intermediate or transition diet, till the chemistry of 
food is better understood, or until the best and pleasantest combi- 
nations of fruits and farinacea have been ascertained. These 
combinations should vary according to climate, constitution, and 
other circumstances ; they should unite high nutritive value and 
digestibility with real sensual enjoyment, and be well adapted to 
man's progressive development as a physical, intellectual, and 
moral being. 

The flesh and blood of animals are entirely excluded from all 
preparations contained in this work, being considered unnecessary, 
unnatural, and frequently injurious to man. The slaughter of 
highly organized and sentient beings is productive of much 
misery to the animal creation, repulsive to our natural sympathies, 
demoralizing in its effects upon human character, and not the 
best adapted to our digestive organs. High seasonings should be 
either altogether rejected, or used with caution ; it is better that 
they should keep their place as medicines, and be used only when 
states of the system denoting a deviation from health require 
them. 

To meet in some measure the prevailing habits and customs 
of society, many receipts have been introduced which a less 
w^histicated taste will condemn as too rich, and consequently 
prejudicial ; but in all such cases it is an easy matter to diminish 
the quantity of the objectionable articles, or to substitute 
pLdner preparations. Many of the combinations in this work 
are intended for those persons who wish to make a trial of 
y^tarian diet, rather than for those who have already adopted 
it, and to whom simpler fiire will be much more acceptable. 
Pood well and plainly cooked, and thoroughly masticated^ 
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will, when the stomach and other alimwtaty organs are in order, 
be easily digested, and excessive alimentation, the fhiitfiil source 
of many painful and fatal diseases, will thus be avoided. 

** The grand desideratum is to ascertain how far the various 
eircumstances in which man is placed, and the quality of the 
aliment on which he is obliged," (or may choose) " to subsist, 
render this evil" (cooking) *< necessary; or to what extent the 
artificial preparation of food can be oarried without causing a 
greater evil than it prevents." 

All operations in cookery should be conducted with the greatest 
possible attention to cleanliness, neatness, elegance, and economy. 
The food of man as provided by nature is agreeable to the senses 
of sight, smell, and taste, and all artificial preparations should be 
calculated to produce similar results. An elegant taste, however, 
will be more rationally employed in rendering a plain, wholesome, 
and nutritious dish inviting, than in embellishing trifles, custards, 
and other rich productions, which are more likely to create 
indigestion than to satisfy a natural appetite. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 



TEGETARIAN COOKERY. 



1. The objects of Cookery are : Ist. By means of moisture and 
heat, yariously applied, to render any natritive substance more 
agreeable to the palate ; to expel from it any principle which 
would be injurious to the animal economy ; to reduce any strong 
fibrous structure ; and to bring it to a proper consistency for the 
teeth and digestive organs. 2nd. To point out the best known 
means of mingling, combining, and otherwise preparing various 
articles of diet so as to render the compound pleasing to the eye, 
agreeable to the taste, suitable to the stomach, and nutritive to the 
system. 3rd. To describe the most successful methods of 
preserving and storing perishable nutritive substances. 

Before instructions upon these subjects can be duly appreciated 
and well understood, a certain amount of information is requisite 
respecting the chemical elements, and alimentary principles, of 
the articles used in Vegetarian diet, as well as respecting the 
processes employed in cookery. 

Some readers may consider such introductory matter unnecessary, 
and too scientific for a work of this kind ; but Cookery is in reality 
a branch of chemistry, and a knowledge of the principles of any 
art is usually essential to success in its. practice. The causes of 
failure in any particular preparation may then be frequently 
detected, and avoided in future ; a little knowledge of this kind will 
also suggest new mixtures and processes. Those, however, who 
are unwilling to attend to these preliminaries can pass them over ; 
they will find ample directions for all requisite preparations in the 
various divisions of the work. 
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THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS OF FOOD. 

S. There are about nineteen chemical elements found in organ- 
ized bodies used as food; the principal are carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, phosphorus, sulphur, iron, chlorine, sodium, 
calcium, magnesium, and potassium. A very brief description 
of these elements is all that is necessary. 

Cabbon. — This is an essential constituent of all organized 
bodies, and forms from 30 to 50 per cent, of most substances used 
as food, and nearly 80 per cent of oil, butter, and animal fat, 
when these substances have been deprived of the water they 
contain. An adult, taking moderate exercise, is said to require 
thirteen ounces of carbon daily in his food, but when little or no 
exercise is taken, about nine ounces is found sufficient. Much 
however, depends upon the temperature of the atmosphere ; a 
larger supply of carbon and hydrogen being required in cold 
weather for the production of animal heat. The carbon of the 
food combines with the oxygen of the atmosphere received by the 
lungs, forming carbonic acid, which is exhaled from the lungs, 
and sustaining animal heat. 

Htdboobn. — This gas is also an essential element both of 
animal and vegetable structures. It abounds in alcohol, oil, 
malic acid, and the azotized principles, alcohol containing the 
most. Its combination with oxygen in the animal economy 
produces water, and at the same time heat is given off. 

Oxygen. — This gas is a necessary ingredient of food. It is in 
excess of hydrogen in the pectine of fruit, and in citric and 
tartaric acids. 

Fats contain 120 equivalents of carbon to 10 equivalents of oxygen. 

Azotized prineiples 120 „ „ 36 „ „ 

Starch . . 120 „ „ 100 „ „ 

Onm and Cane Sagar 120 „ „ 110 „ „ 

Grape Sugar . 120 „ „ 140 „ 

Those foods which contain a small proportion of oxygen 
consume, during the changes they undergo in the animal "system, a 
greater amount of atmospheric oxygen than those which possess 
a larger quantity of this element ; hence more atmospheric oxygen 
is required under an animal diet than under a vegetable diet. 
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The experience of Dr. Ftfh and Mr. Spalding are in aocoid- 
ance with these views, and Dr. Craioie infers "that the 
sustenance of the frame by means of animal diet canses a more 
violent and laborious action of the lungs than the sustenance of 
the same frame by means of vegetable diet. Hence, persons 
living on animal food breathe laboriously, and are less capable of 



Hence, also, the advantage of a fruit and farinaceous diet in 
phthisis, because it is of a milder and less stimulating nature than 
an animal or mixed diet, and the lungs have much less labour to 
perform, t 

About eight-ninths of the oxygen inhaled combines with 
carbon, the remaining one-ninth unites with other combustible 
matters, principally hydrogen. 

KiTEooEN OR Azote. — This gas is an essential element of 
every animal tissue, and of most vegetable products. Fat, oils, 
sugar, starch, etc., when pure, are devoid of it. Azotised prin- 
ciples contain about 16 per cent, of this element; rice 1*39 per 
cent. ; wheat, rye, etc., 2 to 3 per cent. ; peas and beans 4 to 5*5 
per cent. Atmospheric air consists of about one-fifth oxygen and 
four-fifths nitrogen, and it is more than probable that when food 
is deficient in nitrogen, this important element is absorbed from 
the atmosphere. 

Nearly one-half of the weight of vegetable productions consist, 
of carbon, and rather more than one-third of oxygen; the 
hydrogen amounts to about 5 per cent., and the nitrogen varies 
from 1 to 4 per cent. 

Phosphorus. — This is a constituent both of animals and 
vegetables. It is an essential ingredient of albumen and fibrine, 
and consequently of all tissues containing these principles. It is 
found in grain, particularly in the bran, in the yolk of eggs, milk, 
potatoes, etc. Peas, beans, and lentils contain very little of this 
element, and to this deficiency some persons ascribe their in- 
feriority to the cerealia for feeding purposes, although, as above 
stated, they contain more nitrogen than wheat, barley, etc. 

• Elements of the Practice of Physic, vol. ii, p. 643. 
tSee Fruits and Farinaeea the Proper Food cf Man, p. 159 and 325. 
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SuLPHVB.— This IB a coDBtitaent both of animals and Tege* 
tables. It ii found in albumen, ilbrine, and caseine. The 
diicoloiation of a tilTer spoon by eggt depends upon tke 
formation of snlphnret of silTer. Sulpkur is found in corn, 
ahnonda, nuts, peas, beans, cauUflowers, cabbages, asparagus, 
turnips, potatoes, etc. 

InoN.— A constituent of most, if not all, organized beings. It 
is found in yolk of egg, milk, peas, potatoes, cabbage, and most 
Tcgetables, used as food. Liisbio says, ** Vegetable food, especially 
grain, and of course bread, contain as much iron as beef or red 
meat generally.*' 

Chlouns. — ^This element is taken into tke system in the form 
of chloride of sodium or common salt, which contains 60 pet 
cent, of it. 

Sodium. — This metal exists in the blood and the animal tissoes. 
Common salt contains 40 per cent, of it. 

Calcium. — ^This is also a metal which forms a part of animal 
and Tegetable structures. It exists in the cereal grains, onions, 
garlic, most other yegetables, eggs, and milk. 

Magnesium. — This is found in the cereal grains, potatoes, milk, 
eggs, etc. 

Potassium. — A constituent both of animal and Tegetable pro- 
ducts. It is found in grapes, potatoes, and most inland plants. 



ALIMENTARY PEINOIPLES. 

3. Two or more of the simple elements in combination form 
alimentary or proximate principles, called also simple aliments ; 
these again, by their union with each other, constitute our 
ordinary foods, whether animal or vegetable, termed compound 
aliments. 

Alimentary principles are divided into two classes, the Non- 
azotized, or those which in a pure state contain no nitrogen, and 
the Azotized, or such as contain this element. 

(1.) The Non- Azotized Cla.88. 

4. This diyision contains the aqueous, saccharine, amylaceous, 
mucilaginous, peotinaceous, acidulous, alcoholic, and oleaginous 
principles. 
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(a.) The Aqueous Alimentary Principle, 

A very laige proportion of the human body is aqueous. The 
blood contains about 80 per cent., the flesh about 74 per cent, of 
irater. It is not improbable that water is decomposed in the 
animal system, and that its elements, oxygen and hydrogen, assist 
in the formation of organized tissues. It also combines chemically 
with certain substances, and conyerts them into others, as starch 
into sugar of milk. It is probable also that by its aid uric acid is 
changed into urea. Water, therefore, is an important agent both 
in health and disease. A draught of water an hour or two after a 
meal assists the solution and absorption of the contents of the 
stomach. Water increases the interstitial metamorphosis of 
tissue, and consequently favours the loss of weight; but the 
metamorphosis of tissue is life^ or an inseparable part of life, and 
there is reason to believe that where it goes on quickly, and there 
is the possibility of a supply of new matter equal to the exhaustion 
of the old, the tissue changed is in a more perfect state, and 
more able to resist external noxious influences. 

The effect of water on the secretions is determined by tlie cir- 
cumstances under which it is taken. If taken when a person is 
inactive and exposed to cold, it acts as a diuretic ; if in bed, while 
surrounded with warm blankets, as a diaphoretic ; if followed by 
steady and gentle exercise, as a purgative. 

Water is said to have as many degrees of hardness as each gallon 
contains grains of chalk. It is found by experiment that one 
gallon (weighing 70,000 grains) of pure water will not dissolve 
more than two grains of chalk, by which it would acquire two 
degrees of hardness. Whenever more than two grains is contained 
in a gallon of water, the excess is owing to the presence of carbonic 
acid gas, which enables it to dissolve a much larger quantity. The 
carbonic acid gas may be in part expelled from water by heating 
the latter to the boiling point. Nearly the whole disappears at 
the end of half an hour's boiling, and the chalk is deposited. 
Soft water may, therefore, be obtained by boiling hard water 
during seteral hours before it is required. Or add as much pow- 
dered oxalate of ammonia as will lie on a sixpence to a kettle of 
boiling water ; this salt is preferable to subcarbonate of soda when 
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it; is at hand. The oxalic acid unites with the lime, whateyer 
may be its combination in the water, and forms an insoluble salt 
(oxalate of lime), which falls to the bottom, while the ammonia of 
the oxalate of ammonia is driyen off by the heat of the water. 
Soft or distilled water is the best for infusions, solutions, and 
decoctions. It boils sooner than hard water, and extracts more 
effectually the aroma of tea and other Tegetable substances. The 
tannin, gum, albumen, and volatile oil, on which last the flayour 
of the tea depends, are all capable of uniting with the salts which 
cause the hardness of the water, and of forming with them either 
insoluble or peculiar compounds as regards flayour. In either 
case they diminish the colour and taste of the infusion, and delay 
the process of tea-making. The same remarks apply to coffee, 
soup, etc. 

When the object is to cook the food, so as to preserve the juices 
as much as possible in the substances cooked, hard water is pre- 
ferable, and for this purpose salt is also added. Soft water 
without salt is too powerful a solvent for green vegetables ; it 
makes them too tender, destroying that firmness essential to the 
preservation of their juices, which are thus dissolved and extracted, 
and the vegetables, consequently, rendered insipid. The green 
colour is also abstracted, and the vegetables are rendered pale, and 
even yellowish. 

Sea salt in small quantities, a solution of less than twenty 
grains to two ounces of water, or about an ounce to a quart, 
javown decomposition, and softens animal and vegetable fibres, 
especially if a little heat be added ; a strong solution, on the con- 
trary, hardens the fibres, and preserves them from decomposition. 
Sea water contains between twenty-five and twenty-six grains in 
two ounces. 

(d.) The Saccharine Alimentary Principle. 

6. This includes several kinds of sugar quite distinct in 
character, but it will not be necessary to notice more than three, 
viz., cane-sugar, grape-sugar or glucose, and sugar of milk. 
One or other of these is found both in vegetables and animals^ 
particularly the former. 
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Cane^Sugar, — This is obtained from the sugar-cane, beet-root, 
the maple<-tree, and some other plants. It crystallizes with great 
facility, either in small grains by the rapid cooling of a strong 
syrup, or in large distinct crystals by a slower process, as in sugar- 
candy. It dissolves in one-third its weight of cold water, and to 
any extent in hot water. A solution Saturated in the cold has a 
Tiseous consiBtence, and is called syrup. A solution saturated at 
230**- forms on cooling a mass composed of small cohering crystals. 
If kept long at a temperature near the boiling point, the syrup 
loses the power of crystallizing. Syrup boils at 221®. 

Cane-sugar melts between 302® and 356® into a yiscid, colour- 
less liquid, which on cooling forms a transparent, amorphous, 
mass called barley-sugar. At about 420® sugar is converted into 
a brown, tasteless mass called earamel. 

Tartaric, oxaUo, citric, malic, kinic, dilute sulphuric, and acetic 
acids, convert cane-sugar into grape-sugar, which unites with the 
acids, and forms a compound no longer crystallizable. Heat 
facilitates the change into grape-sugar, and the addition of alka- 
lies cannot remove the acid nor restore to the sugar the power of 
crystallizing. 

When boiled with alkalies, cane-sugar is first changed into 
grape-sugar, and then into formic acid, and two new acids, the 
fflueic add and the meUusio acid. 

Sugar is an antiseptic, that is, it prevents the decomposition or 
putrefaction of organic substances. A much smaller quantity of 
it than of salt is required to accomplish this purpose. It acts by 
ezduding the air, or by combining with the oxygen of the air, or 
by absorbing moisture, or in one or more of these ways. In some 
instances, perhaps, its efficacy may be of another kind, as when 
it promotes the solidification of vegetable jelly. 

The common brown sugar contains many impurities, as 
vegetable fibre, the sporules of the sugar fungus, the acarus 
sacehari or sugar mite, in great abundance, etc. Therefore, 
when a pure sugar is required, the crystallized kinds should be 
preferred. 

QrapC'Sugary called also atareh'SUffar, and fflueoae, contains 
less carbon than cane-sugar, it is also less soluble, and not so 
sweet. Grape-sugar may be extracted from dried grapes or 
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honey ; it is also prepared on tlie large scale from starch. The 
sugar obtained by eyaporating the sweet juices of plants which 
hare an acid reaction will not crystallize, in consequence of 
small quantities of the organic acids nniting with the sugar, as 
already remarked. 

Glucose crystallizes with two atoms of water in wart-lika 
masses, consisting of minute plates arranged in a cauliflower-form, 
as is sometimes found in long-kept currant-jelly, and other 
preserves. It is white, devoid of odour, and not so sweet as cane- 
sugar, but sweeter than milk-sugar ; it is only half as soluble in 
water as cane-sugar, but more soluble than milk-sugar. At a few 
degrees below 100^ it begins to cake together, but it melts per- 
fectly at 100<^ with the loss of its two atoms of water ; at 140<» it 
becomes converted into caramel, and develops a sweetish odour. 

In contact with nitrogenous bodies, and especially with caseine, 
it undergoes the lactic, and subsequently the butyric fermentation : 
and with common yeast it passes into the state of vinous fermen- 
tation. 

Molasses or treacle, formed during the process of refining cane- 
sugar, contains grape-sugar ; it also contains the products of the 
decomposition of sugar by alkalies. Oludc and melassie acids are 
also found in treacle. 

Monet/ collected from the nectaries of flowers by the working 
bees, is a mixture of cane and grape sugar. 

Sugar of Milk. — Milk generally contains about 6 per cent, of 
sugar, but the milk of carnivorous animals contains none. When 
milk is exposed to a temperature of from 90*^ to 104°, it under- 
goes the vinous fermentation. During the process, sugar disap- 
pears, alcohol is formed in the' liquid, and carbonic acid is 
disengaged. It is probable, however, that before fermenting, the 
sugar of milk is converted into grape-sugar, for the fermentation 
does not begin till the milk has curdled, that is, till an acid has 
been formed, and this acid may be the cause of the conversion of 
the sugar of milk into grape-sugar. 

Sugar is exceedingly nutritious ; it imparts fulness to the pulse, a 
higher colour to the skin, and force and vigour to the human frame. 
It is an aliment proper for children, old people, convalescents, and 
persons suffering from debility ; it is also very efficacious in inci- 
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^ient coBSumptioii, and in many neryons diseases. In some 
dyspeptic individuals, it is apt to gire rise to flatulency and pre- 
ternatural acidity of the Btomacli ; bat it is readily digested by the 
healthy stomach, and exercises on the organs, no irritating or debili- 
tating influence. This is probably the reason why persons who have 
fed on saccharine aliments have lived to a great age, and enjoyed 
good health to a late period of Mh. *^ The vigour which this 
alimentary principle imparts to all the organs, insures the perfec- 
tion of the functions of life, and at the same time renders exis- 
tence sweet and tranquil. After each repast, the body does not 
experience the trouble, intestine agitation, and febrile excitement 
which spiced meats, wine, coffee, etc., always promote." * 

During the sugar season of the West India Islands " every 
negro on the plantations, and every animal, even the dogs, grow 
fet." t 

«< The -injurious effects which have been ascribed to sugar are 
more imaginary than real, for some individuals have consumed 
large quantities of it for a long series of years, without suffering 
any ill consequences. We are told that Henry, Duke of Beau- 
fort, who died about 1702, ate nearly a pound of sugar daily for 
forty years. He died of fever in the seventieth year of his age ; 
he was never troubled with a cough, his teeth were firm, and all 
his viscera were found, after death, quite sound." *' The fondness 
of children for saccharine substances may be regarded as a natural 
instinct; since nature, by placing it in milk, evidently intended it 
to form a part of their nourishment during the first period of 
their existence. Instead, therefore, of repressing this appetite for 
sugar, it ought rather to be gratified in moderation. The popular 
notion of its having a tendency to injure the teeth is totally 
unfounded." J 

" I have had little patients," observes Dr. Chambers, •* affec- 
ted with strumous derangement of digestion, increase in weight 
to the extent of from two and a-half to four pounds in the first 
week after commencing the use of an additional four ounces of 

* Bakbxebb in Dietionnaire dea Sciences Mediealta, 

t 'Dr. Wright, Medical FlanU of Jamaica. 
X Dr. Pxexira's Treatise on Food and Diet, p. 114. 
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sugar to the daily diet ; this quantity, howeyer, ia larger than is 
necessary or desirable." ♦ 

The result of obseryations made on the excretions during the 
use of sugar by Dr. BociLBn, shows that it restricts the waste of 
the body, by decomposition, more than any other known sub- 
stance, and that its effects are most marked on the products of 
the destruction of bone; hence its yalue where there is a 
tendency to disease of the osseous system, to rickets, or softened 
bones. The lactic acid formed from sugar dissolyes phosphate 
of lime, and this is the principal ingredient of bones and teeth. 
By its dissolution it becomes accessible to the bones and teeth, 
and as sugar effects this, its utility is apparent. 

Persons who are predisposed to plethora, apoplexy, or any 
inflammatory affection, should not indulge in it. 

Honey resembles sugar in its alimentary properties, and is 
rather laxative. When taken in excess, it 'is apt, particularly in 
persons of delicate digestive organs, to induce flatulency, spas- 
modic pains in the bowels, and diarrhoea. 

{e.) The Amylaceous Alimentnry PrineipU, 
{Farinaceous or Starchy Substanca.) 
6. Starehj or fecula, is a very important compound, consisting 
of small grains of various shapes, and is very abundant in the 
vegetable kingdom. It is found in lichens, ferns, roots, stems, 
tubers, fruits, and seeds, especially wheat, barley, rye, oats, maize, 
and rice. 

In leguminous seeds, as peas and beans, starch is associated with 
a small portion of fatty oil, and in emulsives with a large portion 
of oil, which may be separated by pressure, as in linseed. The 
grains of Toua-Us-moU are largest, and those of potato starch 
are next in size ; those of the legominosae are very small, and 
those of wheat and rice the smallest. 

When substances containing starch are minutely divided or 
reduced to a powder, and agitated in cold water, the starch is 
washed out and deposited at the bottom of the vessel. It is 
insoluble in cold water, alcohol, or ether. 

* Digestion and Its Derangements, by Thohas K. Gbahbsbs, M.D. 
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In water, between 160^ and ] 80*', it forms an imperfect solation ; 
in boiling water it forms a stiff jelly ; and if this be exposed in a 
thin layer to a dry atmosphere it becomes a translucent mass, 
which swells into a jelly again with water like gnm tragacanth. 
Starcb may also be dissolved by dilated acids. When boiled so 
long that iodine ceases to colour it, stareh is conyerted into a 
substance called degtrmey which is soluble in cold water. By 
boiling still longer, the dextrine is changed into grape- 
sugar. 

Amylaceous aliments generally are conyerted by the saliya into 
dextrine and glucose ; the Litter ia changed by the bile into fatty 
matter, and the pancreatic fluid is supposed to conyert the fatty 
or oleaginous products into chyle. 

Starch in all forms contains about 0'25 per cent, of nitrogen, 
which Jaqttelain considers essential to it. 

Httteland and others haye highly commended an amylaceous 
diet in phthisiB, commonly called consumption, and in febrile and 
inflammatory diseases. It is yery nutritiye, communicating no 
tartness when pure, and is easily digested ; but as starch swells 
much in solution, it should always be cooked, in order to break or 
split the grains, before it is eaten ; otherwise it may cause great 
^stention of the stomach, and pass off without being digested. 

LiBBio endeayours to show that by the conyersion of starch or 
sngar into fat, oxygen is supplied to the system ; and that by the 
union of this disengaged oxygen with carbon (from the bile, for 
example) heat is deyeloped. 



1 equiv. of Starch 



^12^10^10 



leqniv. ofFat 



CuHioO 



1 equiv. of Carbonic Acid C O^ 
7 eqniy. of Oxygen Oj 



CmHioOjo 



" Thus," says he, " in the formation of fat, the yital force 
possesses a means of counteracting a deficiency in the supply of 
oxygen, and consequently in that of the heat indispensable for 
the yital process." 
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Dextrine, — Stareh may be conTerted into the talMtasoe cafled 
dextrine by roartrng, by long boiling, by treating it with diattaae^* 
wbieb is analogous to gluten, and is found in malted barley; 1^ 
diluted acids at a boiling temperature ; by an infusion ^ malt at 
160** ; and by the saliva. Dextrine exists in the sap of meet 
plants, it is soluble in water, and may be precipitated by alcohol. 
In amdysis it is usually called gum, from which it diflPers yery 
little, for if g^m be exposed to the air and separated from the 
water by drying, it becomes similar to, if not identicar with, 
dextrine. 

{d,) The Muetlaguwue or Gummy AUmmUary ^rime^lm. 

7. The term gum was formerly given to almost all exudations 
from plants. It is now limited to certain rather abundant 
substances, which are solid, uncrystallizable, transparent, or 
translucent, tasteless, soluble in water, or at least softening in it, 
and insoluble in alcohol, ether, fat, and volatile oils. They may 
be divided into gums which dissolve in cold water (arabine, 
mucilage), and gums which only swell up to a jelly (tragacanth 
orbassorine, cera8ine,pectine). 

Arabine, or gum arable, is found as an exudation from several 
species of acacia. Gum Senegal is essentially the same. It is 
very soluble in cold water, and forms a viscid mucilage, from 
which alcohol precipitates the gum. When a mixture of gum, 
water, and sulphuric acid is kept for some time at a temperature 
near boiling, it is converted into grape-sugar. Gum is usually 
considered to possess nutritive properties, but it is apt to disagree 
with dyspeptics. 

Mueilaffe is the name given to a substance resembling gum ; it 
occurs in various parts of plants and abounds in certain seeds, as 
linseed. It differs from arabine in being less hard when dry, and 
less transparent; it is slippery, bat cannot be drawn into threads 
like gum. All mucilages contain much mineral matter, and it is 
probable that their peculiar qualities depend on the presence of 

* According to Likbio pepnne and diastase are nothing more than a 
portion of muoous membrane, or of gluten which has passed into a state 
of deoompoBition. 
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pho^liate of lime, or other ealis of lime, difignising either starch 
or arabine. When linseed is soaked in cold water, the mucilage 
expands and escapes from the seed. It is insolnble in water, but 
swells when immersed in it, and contracts again under the action 
of alcohol. Like gum, it forms an emulsion with oils, but is 
distinguished from the former by containing^ a large quantity of 
nitrogen. When boiled in dilute sulphuric add, mucilage is 
changed into sugar. 

The mucilage of linseed contains 52*7 percent, of soluble gum, 
29*89 insoluble, and 7 '27 per cent of nitrogen. 

The yegetable substances in which mucilage prevails are carrots, 
parsnips, turnips, beet, asparagus, scorzonera, salsafy, Jerusalem 
artichokes, artichokes, lettuce, spinach, cabbages, cauliflowers, 
green peas, green kidney-beans, leeks, onions, etc. ; also barley, 
wheat, and all the grains used for brewing and baking. Mucila- 
ginoua articles are in general easy of digestion, contain little 
nutriment, and haye an emolient action. 

Basaorine forms the chief part of gum tragacanth, and of gum 
bassora, and according to some, of salep ; but Sohhtdt says the 
latter is really formed of swelled-up grains of starch. Bassorine 
resembles arabine in appearance, but is less transparent, and 
instead of dissolving in cold water, only swells up to a very great 
extent, forming a viscid mass. 

Ofrasine is the name given to that part of the gum of the 
cherry, plum, or almond trees which is insoluble in cold water. 
It is probably identical with bassorine, or with salep. 



, (fi.) The Fectinaeeout Almtnta/ry Frindple, 

[Vegetable Jelly.) 

8. Feetineot peetie acid, from •njcrif, a ooagulum, is a principle 
which, when dried, resembles gum or isinglass, and forms a jelly 
with water. Most pulpy fruits contain vegetable jelly, as 
currants (red, white, and black), apples, pears, quinces, plums, 
apricots, gooseberries, blackberries, raspberries, strawberries, 
bilberries, cherries, oranges, etc. It may also be obtained from 
Jerusalem artichokes, the onion, carrot, turnip, beet, etc. The 
2 
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pectic acid in turnipB and carrots amoonto respectirelj to 2 aod 
6 per cent. 

When the juice of fruits is carefallj eraporated at a tempera- 
ture of 200^, the concentrated portion of it concretes into a 
tremnloos gelatinous mass, quite distinct from animal gelatine 
and from gluten, as it contains no nitrogen. It is Tory analogous 
to gum with vegetable acid, and if, when gelatinized, it be put 
into a sieve, the acid gradually filters through, and by washing 
with cold water it may be separated, leaving the jelly pure, which 
will dry into a hard mass not very different from gum. 

Sugar or alcohol promotes the solidification of both pectine and 
pectic acid, and the addition of a very small quantity of a 
fixed alkali, as potash, converts pectine into pectic acid, which is 
not soluble in cold water like the former. When the quantity of 
sugar added is not sufficient to absor)> all the watery parts of the 
fruit, caution is necessary in evaporating the moisture, for by long 
boiling the mixture often loses the property of gelatinizing, and 
the jelly is spoiled. This is caused either by the coagulation of the 
vegetable albumen (13) destined to form the jelly, or by the con- 
version of the pectine or pectic acid into metapeptic acid, which is 
very soluble in water, and incapable of forming a jelly. An 
impure aqueous solution of pectine gelatinizes by keeping, the 
pectine being changed by the vegetable albumen into pectic acid. 
It contains less hydrogen and more oxygen than starch. Pectine 
and pectic acid are known from experience to be of the greatest 
importance as food, but it is not known why they are so, nor what 
change they undergo during the process of digestion. 

<* When pectine is heated with a small quantity of potassa or 
soda, or of their carbonates, it is converted into what has been 
teimBd peetie acid. This acid is easily obtained by the action of 
alkalies on the ligneous tissue of some vegetables ; it combines 
with bases, and may be again separated from them by other acids. 
The alkalim peetaUa are soluble, but the pectate of lime is 
insoluble. '' — Brands. 

Pectic acid may be obtained thus :— Wash rasped carrots well 
with distilled water, then boil 50 parts of the squeezed residue 
with 300 parts of water and one of potash. The pectate of potash 
is deposited as a jelly in the filtered liquid on cooling. Either 
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tiiis salt or the pectate of lime may be decomposed by diluted 
hydrochloric acid ; the pectic acid is left as a jelly, which dries up 
into transparent laminsB, insoluble in water, but Tcry soluble in 
alkalies. From these solutions acids precipitate it as a jelly. In 
this form it is slightly soluble in boiliDg water, but the solution 
gelatinizes on the addition of acids, salts, alcohol, or sugar. It is 
supposed not to exist ready formed in the plants, but to.be pro- 
duced by the action of alkalies on pectine. 

Gtrrasieenin. — ^This mucilaginous or yegeto-gelatinous sub- 
stance is contained in ehondrua erispus, and other allied sea- 
weeds, which are sold in the shops under the name of carrageen, 
pearl, or Irish moss. It is nearly allied to pectine, and, like it, 
contains an excess of oxygen. 

Carrageen moss is extensiyely used, partly as a domestic remedy, 
and partly as a nutritiye substance. It contains about 79 per 
cent, of carrageenin and 10 of mucus. 

The jelly is obtained by first steeping the moss in cold water 
for a few minutes, and then boiltjig it in water or milk. The 
sprigs of moss should be carefully picked and well shaken after it 
has been steeped. From | oz. to U oz. of moss will be sufficient 
for a quart of milk (44) (396). 

(/.) The Aeiduloua Alimentary Frineiple, 

9. This principle is found chiefly in cherries, peaches, oranges, 
lemons, strawberries, raspberries, apples, pears, and other fruit, 
and in succulent yegetables. Though the Tcgetable acids contain 
little nutriment, they are of great importance to health, and 
should be freely used; they rouse the appetite, excite the 
digestive powers, and are employed with success in scorbutic, 
rheumatic, and other atonic and chronic complaints. 

(jf,) The Aleoholie Alimentary I^indple, 

10. Though alcohol eToWes l^eat by its hydrogen uniting with 
oxygen in the human system, '*it is an obnoxious fuel. Its 
Tolatility, and the facility with which it permeates membranes and 
tiflsaes, enable it to be rapidly absorbed ; and when it gets into 
the blood, it exerts a most injurious operation, before it is burnt 
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in the langs, on the hrain and the liver ; and, nnder ordinary cir* 
oomatancee, there are other hetter, safer, and less injnzions 
combustibles to be burned in the vital lamp."— Br. Pbbbiba. 

Whether alcohol in some shape, and in small quantities, may be 
necessary in cases of debility or disease, is for the medical practi- 
tioner to determine; under ordinary circumstances it is certainly 
not required, and in cookery it may be dispensed with altogether. 
It is, however, frequently recommend^ for sauces, etc. 

Alcohol diininishes not only the absolute quantity of carbonic 
acid exhaled by the lungs, but also the relative proportion of it in 
the products of respiration. Professor Sohultz says '* Its action on 
the blood is not chemical but vital; it contracts the vesicles, by 
which they are deprived of colouring matter, and hurried on to 
the last stage of development or death ; and as the activity of the 
respiratory process depends upon the vital activity of the vesicles, 
less oxygen will be absorbed, and less carbonic acid excreted, in 
proportion as the vesicles are devitalized ; and this is the true 
explanation of the venous character peculiar to the blood of 
drunkards." See also Lbhmakn's FhyaMogieal ChMmiry^ vol. iii. 
p. 363. 

It is therefore doubtful whether alcohol should be considered an 
alimentary principle, or merely a useful stimulant when properly 
diluted, and in certain conditions of the animal system. 

(h ) The Oleaginous Alimentary JMneiple, 

11. Oil and butter contain carbon and hydrogen very nearly in 
the same relative proportion as starch and the various sugars ; they 
differ f^om fat chiefly in containing more oxygen. Oleaginous mat- 
ters are to a certain extent necessary as a part of human food, more 
especially in cold climates, where they are consumed in large 
quantities to support the animal heat, etc., and the large amount 
found in the yolk of egg and milk proves their importance in the 
progress of development. 

Though theliEuinaceous and saccharine principles are convertible 
by the process of digestion into the oleaginous principle (5), it is 
advisable, when exposed to a cold and damp atmosphere, to make 
a free use of such articles as, in their natural state, contain it, or 
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to me it in the fonn of oil, batter, cream, etc., along with the 
ordinary food. The vegetable products which abound in oil are 
oatmeal, maize, sweet almonds, nuts, olives, cocoa, etc. Cream, 
cheese, and yolks of eggs, are also rich in this principle. 

A judicious use of oleaginous aliments may be of great senrice 
in certain chronic affections, in incipient consumption, and in 
cases -where it is desirable to diminish arterial action; but, 
when used in excess, they have a relaxing effect on the 
system, though they seem to nourish and fatten, ^e apparently 
good effects of cod-liver oil in phthisis, etc., is probably owing 
to its general character as an oil, rather than to the presence of 
iodine or any other peculiar principle. 

Dr. GART^NTEn says, ** There is strong and increasing reason to 
believe that a deficiency of oleaginous matter, in a state fit for 
appropriation by the nutritive processes, is a feii;ile source of 
diseased action, especially of that of a tuberculous character; and 
that the habitual use of it in larger proportion would operate 
favourably in the prevention of such maladies as the employment 
of cod-liver oil unquestionably does in their cure. A most 
remarkable example of this is presented by the population of 
Iceland, which, notwithstanding the concurrence of every one 
of the circumstances usually considered favourable to the scrofulous 
diathesis, enjoys a most remarkable immunity from it, without 
any other assignable cause than the peculiarly oleaginous 
character of the diet usually employed.'* * 

(2.) The Azoiizeo Clubs, 

12. This class embraces three alimentary principles, called 
Albumen, Fibrine, and Caseine. They all contain nitrogen or azote, 
combmed with carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and small portions of 
sulphur and phosphorus. Becent experiments have proved that 
animal albumen is identical with vegetable albumen, animal 
fibrine with vegetable fibrine, and animal caseine with vegetable 
legumine, derived from peas, beans, and other leguminous 
seeds. 

• See CAAPKMtkft's Suman Phpiiology, 4th ed, p. 383, and the MedioO' 
(Mnirgieal Sniew, vol. v» p. 456. 
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(a.) Albumen, 

13. The white of eggs is nearly pure albumen ; Che yolk also 
consists of albumen combined with a considerable amount of oil. 
Albumen also exists in the clarified juice of nutritious vegetables, 
such as cauliflowers, beet, carrots, and turnips. It is found in a 
solid form in almonds, nuts, and the cereal grains. Albumen is 
soluble in cold water, and a beat of 1 60** will coagulate it, after which 
it is no longer soluble in water. When in a concentrated state, as in . 
the white of e^, or one part dry albumen dissolyedin from five to 
nine parts of water, it may be coagulated by a heat between 14 O*' 
and 160^ ; it then becomes solid and opaque. Vhen diluted with 
more than 13 parts of water, as in vegetable juices, it requires 
a boiling heat to coagulate it, and it thea falls in finely- 
divided flocks, or is only partially coagulated, and the liquid 
may be poured from one vessel to another. When diluted with 
from 1,000 to 2,000 parts of water, the solution becomes 
cloudy when heated. Albumen is coagulated also by alcohol, the 
gastric juice, and most acids. Acetic acid or vinegar does not 
coagulate it, but, on the contrary, dissolves it when coagulated. 
Its solubility is said to depend upon its containing a small portion 
of free soda, and a solution is effected by caustic, potash, or soda. 
When an excess of alkali, or when acetic or tartaric acid is 
present, it does not coagulate at a boiling heat. When the fluid 
in which albumen is dissolved is evaporated at a temperature not 
exceeding 126^, the albumen, or rather the albuminate of soda, 
may be dried without losing its solubility. It may then be 
exposed to a temperature of 212° without undergoing any change, 
and may again be dissolved in water. When a higher temperature 
is employed, the albumen passes into an insoluble form. 

Coagulated albumen dries up into a yellowish, transparent 
homy mass, which in cold water swells up again to the opaque 
soft state of coagulated white of egg. Uncoagulated albumen 
soon putrifies, except it be dried ; it keeps longer when coagulated ; 
hence boiled eggs keep longer than when in their natural state. 
When albumen, fibrine, or caseine is brought into contact with 
an alkali, however weak, ammonia is immediately disengaged. 

Albumen is difiicult of digestion when taken too freely, . as 
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when many eggs, almonds, or nuts are eaten. Neither this 
asotized principle, nor either of the other two when taken alone, 
is able to support life long, though they are Tery nntritioos in 
combination with non-azotized principles. 

Albamen entangles the air which is forced into it by beating, 
hence the white of eggs, when beaten, imparts lightness and 
whiteness to sonfflls and light cakes. If albumen be added 
to any liquid which is not clear, and the mixture be subjected 
to a boiling heat, the albumen in coagulating unites with the 
impurities of the liquid, and either rises to the surface as a 
scum, or sinks to the bottom. As albumen is soluble in cold 
water and coagulated by hot water, all substances intended 
to be boiled for food should be plunged into very hot or boiling 
water, which should be kept in a state of ebullition for a few 
minutes and then reduced to between 158*' and 165*' till the 
articles are enough. But when the articles are intended for 
soup-makbg they should be cut into small pieces, put into cold 
water, and gradually heated, so that the albumen may be extracted 
by the water. Too great a heat applied in baking will also 
coagulate the albumen and cause a separation between it and the 
fluid part of the mixture. 

{b.) Fibrine, 

14. When the juices of certain fruits, roots, and other Tegetable 
productions are allowed to stand, a spontaneous separation takes 
place in the course of a few minutes. A gelaunous precipitate, 
commonly of a green tinge, is deposited ; and this, when acted on 
by liquids which remove the colouring matter, leayes a greyish 
white substance, which is vegetable fibrine. 

It differs from albumen and caseine by being insoluble in 
water; hence it separates from the vegetable juice in which it 
was dissolved, exactly as fibrine does from blood. It is soluble 
in diluted alkalies and in acetic acid, but insoluble in alcohol. 
When it is digested with acetic and most other acids, it becomes 
gelatinous, and is in that state soluble in water. 

Fibrine is found in the recently expressed juices of most 
vegetables, as carrots, turnips, and beet ; it is abundant in the 
juice of grapes, and in the seeds of the cereal grains, a» wheat. 
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lyoi barley, oats, maise, and rioe. In wheat it is inclnded in th< 
Bobstance called glnten, the proximate prinoiple whieh renders 
wheat so valaable in the formation of bread. 

Olittbk.— If wheat floar be kneaded nnder cold water, the 
stareh wiU be washed out and deposited at the bottom of the 
vessel ; the albnmen, gum, and sugar will be held in solution by 
the water ; and the tenacious, elastic, grey mass which remains 
undissoWed is called raw, impure, or common gluten. If the 
water be carefully and slowly OTaporated, the gluten may be 
preserred in a dry state for a long time without.undergoing any 
change, but if left in a wet state, one of its constitnents, fibrine, 
will soon sssnme the putre£wtiTe fermentation, as was obsenred 
of albumen, and the remaining part, gliadine, is then soluble in 
strong alcohol. If ^raw gluten be well washed and then boiled in 
alcohol, the undissolyed portion is TcgetaUe fibiine, called also 
zymomin, from (^^ii ferment; the alcoholic solutitm, when 
subjected to Aow cTaporation, yields jmr^ ffMen or fltadiiUf which 
consists of two substances, one of which b deposited as the hot 
alcoholic solution cools, and has been termed mueine, the other 
remains in solution in the cold liquor, and has been called glwHiM, 

The quantity of pme gluim (glutine and mneine) contained in 
different alimentary substances, has not been accurately deter- 
mined. Wheat contains a considerable quantity of it, but the 
fibrineof other grain is unaccompanied by gliadine; barley and 
oatmeal yield only incoherent filaments of nearly pure fibrine. 

COVPOeiTION OF RAW OLVTXN. 

Pare Gluten ) { Glutine ... 80 

or OUadine ) \ Mneine ... 4 

Vegetable fibrine or Bymomin . . .72 

■Oil7 Matter 8-7 

Stareh, traces 

Baw gluten is highly nutritious, and is capable of sustaining 
animal life duiing long periods without admixture with any 
other principle, in which it differs from albumen and all other 
principles; this, no doubt, arises from its being a compound, as 
above stated. 

(r.) Ca9$m§ cr L^ummt, 

15. Caseine is probably not a simple organic body, but a mixture 
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of at least two different BubBtances. It is the ourd or solid part 
of milk when separated from the whey by means of rennet or an 
add. Cheese made from skimmed milk, and well pressed, is 
nearly pure easeine; an identical fiubstanee, formerly called 
legumine, is found in the .seeds of legaminons plants, as peas, 
beans, and lentils ; it ocoors also along with albumen, in the oily 
seeds, such as almonds and nuts. It exists, perhaps, in grape 
juice, and in other yegetable juices which yield very little 
TcgetaUe albumen on being heated. 

When the meal of peas, beans, lentils, or oats is soaked in cold 
water, and the mass strained through a sieve, there passes 
through a solution of easeine in which starch is suspended. 
When the starch has settled, the liquid is a solution of easeine, 
which, like milk, is always turbid from suspended fat. The ftt 
will rise to the sur&ce partly from the gradual action of the air 
on the dissolTed easeine, lactic acid being slowly formed, 
which causes a gradual separation. This solution has all the 
characters of skimmed milk. Caseine may also be obtained from 
tihe sap of plants, and from tiie juice of the potato, turnip, and 
other roots, by first coagulating the albumen by heat, and then 
adding an acid. 

When sweet almonds are reduced to a pulpy mass, mixed and 
nibbed down with from four to six times their weight of water, 
they yield a fluid, exhibiting, in its external appearance and 
properties, the greatest analogy to very rich cow's milk. The 
tegetable caseine of the almond, like animal easeine, contains 
sulphur, but it contains a larger proportion of nitrogen than the 
latter substance. The circumstance that animal caseine does not 
produce the same effect as a ferment in all cases, is, perhaps, to be 
ascribed to its inferior amount of nitrogen. 

If to a solution of grape-sugar (which is the same in composi- 
tion as starch-sugar and the solid part of honey), milk of almonds, 
or pounded almonds freed by means of cold pre8sur$ from their 
miled or &tty oil, be added, and the mixture be kept in a warm 
place, it will soon run into a lively vinous ferment, and a brandy 
of a peculiar but highly agreeable flavour may be obtained by 
distUlation from the fennented fluid. — Ltsnio. 

Caseine is soluble in water, like albumen, when a small quantity 
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of free alkali is preient ; but it does not, like the latter, coagulate 
by heat, nor spontaneously like fibrine; though, when milk is 
heated in an open Teasel, an insoluble pellicle of coagulated caseine 
is formed on it by the action of atmospheric oxygen. 

This principle is coagulated by acids and alkalies, by alcohol 
when added in sufficient quantity, by treacle, from its containing 
glucic and melassic acids, by the leayes of flowers, as' of the 
thistle and artichoke ; also by sugar, gum, starch and most of the 
immediate yegetable products. The fresh flowers of the common 
Lady's Bed Straw, {Oalium virum)^ is a vegetable rennet, and a 
much more elegant one than that afforded by the calf. If the 
flowers were dried and well preserved, they would, perhaps, pro- 
duce the same effect. The Jews use the above instead of rennet, 
the Mosaic law forbidding them to mingle meat with milk. 

About a dessert spoonful of dilated acetic acid or vinegar is 
sufficient for two pints of milk. It redissolves if the add be 
added in excess. The coagulation of milk by acids is said to be 
owing to the affinity which the latter have for the water which 
holds the caseine and butter in suspension, for whatever quantity 
of acid is added, it is always found in the serum, whilst the sus- 
pended caseous matter is sweet. The coagalum by acids falls to • 
the bottom of the serum, that by alkalies swims on the surface. 
Liquid caseine, as it exists in milk, is coagulated in the stomach 
by the gastric juice, and the coagula thus formed are subsequently 
dissolved. In this form caseine is easy of digestion. 

Coagulated caseine is soluble in weak alkaline liquids, but not 
in water. It owes its solubility iu milk to the smidl quantity of 
alkali which is present. 



ON THE NUTRITIVE PROPERTIES OF ALIMENTARY 
• PRINCIPLES. 

16. It is the opinion of many eminent chemists and physiolo- 
gists that food answers two essential and distinct purposes in the 
animal economy. 1st. The renewal of the structure of the body, 
which is continually undergoing decomposition ; and, 2nd, the. 
production of animal heat. Some suppose that the former of 
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these purpoees is solely effected by the assimilatioa of the 
AzoTizBD Pbinoiples Contained in all nutritioiiB substances ; and 
that the Non-Azotized Pbinciplbs minister chiefiy to the support 
of respiration, and to the production of animal heat. Lismo 
asserts that the non-azotized principles are incapable of conyersion 
into blood, or of supporting life ; but in one of his recent works 
he intimates that this is possible, and a large amount of evidence 
might be adduced in refutation of the opinion he first enter- 
tained.* Neither albumen, nor starch, nor any other isolated 
abstract principle, however, can long support life ; a combination, 
of two or more being requisite for this purpose. 

17. Fruit, grain, roots, and all other vegetable substances used 
as human food, contain two or more principles belonging to each 
class, but in very different proportions, the azotized principles 
prevailing in one article, the non-azotized in another. 

Until very lately, scientific men have been accustomed to 
estimate the nutritive value of alimentary substances by the 
amount of nitrogen or of azotized principles contained in them ; 
but recent experiments render it nearly certain that the non- 
azotized principles are a more correct measure of value, and that a 
liberal supply of the saccharine, amylaceous, oleaginous, and 
acidulous principles, is much to be preferred to an excess in the 
albuminous, and other azotized principles.t 

It should also be observed that those articles which con-, 
tain the most nutriment are not always the most wholesome ; 
organic structure, climate, constitution, state of health, and 
other circumstances, must always be taken into consideration 
in making the selection. It will be judicious, therefore, till 
organic chemistry and physiology shall supply us with more 
certain data, so to mix the various compound aliments as to com- 
bine both classes of aliments, and so to conduct the various processes 
of cookery as not to exclude any principle requisite for complete . 
nutrition. This may serve as a general direction, but the organs 

* See Jb<Nl and Diet, by Dr. Pkrkira, p. 43 ; Fruits and Farinaeea the 

Proper Food o/Man, 2nd ed. p. 107. 

f See liruits and Fari^aeea the Proper Food of Man, 2nd ed. p. liM ; 

Lawx's and Gi lb bet's Experiments, Transaetions of British Association, . 

1852 ; and Mr. Ooluio's Lecture before the Society of ArU. 7th April, 1858. 
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of light, Bmell, and taste, as regards quality, and a natural appetite 
as regards quantity, are at present, and probably erer will be, onr 
safest guides. I^e science and pure instinet speak the same 
language, and lead to like results; thus, peas, beans, and other 
leguminous seeds, in their dried state at least, contain an excess of 
nitrogen, and their flaTOur is disagreeable ; but mix them with 
starchy or carbonaceous products, as rice, potatoes, butter, etc., in 
certain proportions, and you will produce a compound at once 
pleasant to the palate, and well adapted to nutrition. See 276 
to 278. 



ON THE VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PEODUCTS 
USED IN VEGETARIAN DIET. 

18. The articles used as food by Vegetarians may be classed 
under the following heads:— 1. Fruits; 2, Seeds; 3, Boots, 
Tubers, and Stems; 4, Bulbous Hoots or Buds, and Toung; 
Shoots ; 5, Leayes, Leaf-stalks, and Bracts ; 6, Flowerless Phuts ; 
7, the Animal Products— Milk, Cream,. Butter, Oheese, Curdsy 
and Eggs. 

(1.) Fbuits. 

19. Fruits, whether raw, cooked, dried, or preserred, are very 
wholesome, and should always form a part of Vegetarian diet, 
eq>e)sially at the two principal meals, breakfast and dinner. They 
contain from 70 to 90 per cent, of water, and the remainder 
consists chiefly of legnmine, gum, pectine, and sugar, together with 
malic and other vegetable acids, and a small portion of nitrogenous 
matter. The sugar in ripe fruit is from 10 to 20 per cent., in dried 
figs 62 per cent. The amount of starch and asotized principles 
being small, they should, in cold climates, be eaten with bread, or 
other farinaceous products, otherwise the muscular tissue and 
animid heat will in general be imperfectly supported. 

Fruit has frequently been charged with producing indigestion, 
cholera, and other serious diseases ; there is, however, no neees-^ 
sary connexion between fruit and disease, and, when taken 
judiciously, it is highly conducive to a l)pdthy state of the 
secretionB. 

The foUowihg precautions should be observed : 
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1. PecBons not aociutomed to fruit should adopt it by degrees. 

2. Fmit should be eaten as a part of a meal, with bread and 
other fhrinaceoas aabstances. 

8. It should not be eaten after a hearty meal of animal food 
and other mixtares. 

4. It should either be ripe, or stewed With sugar ; or baked 
rither alone or in pies, puddings, etc 

6. Firm, fleshy fruits, as plums, apples, nuts, should be well 
maatioated, otherwiie the salira and gaatric juice oannot easily 
penetrate them, and indigestion is almost certain to be (he oonse- 
quenoe. The same precaution should be observed with regard to 
mushrooms, celery, onions, and other Tegetables of a firm or 
tough texture. The fruits best known in this country are apples, 
pears, quinces, medlars, .plums, peaches, apricots, nectarines, 
grapes, gooseberries, currants, mulberries, strawberries, raspberries, 
hnmbleberries, whortleberries, cranberries, oranges, lemons, 
pineapples, melons, cucumbers, yegetable-marrows, pumpkins, 
and what are sometimes called spring fruit, viz., rhubarb stalks.^ 
The principal dried fruits are dates, figs, raisins, prunes, currants, 
etc. The following foreign fruits are also much esteemed when 
they can be obtained ripe and fresh : The loquat, pomegranate, 
litohi, longan, rambuton, akee, guava, marmelos, water-melon, 
plantain, banana, mango, mangostan, bread-fruit, durion, jujube, 
juna, aTocado pear, anchovy pear, custard apple, papaw, etc. 



(!k) 

20. Seeds constitute the most important division of human 
nutriment ; they are abundantly distributed throughout the earth, 
and are equally adapted to the wants and organization of man, 
whether he reside within the tropics, or in higher latitudes. In 
tropical climes, rice proves highly nutritious; while *<the 
Hudson's Bay Company "find, by experience, that two poxmds and 
a-half of maize flour a day is fully equal, or even superiov, in sus- 
taining the capacity both for muscular exertion, and for bearing 

• As rtanbarb oontaiM oxalate of lime, it is condemned by tome chemists 
as likely to produce atone in the bladder or kidneya, but I do not apprehend 
that any danger need be feared ftrom its nae by Yegetariana ; saoh efllBcta 
more generally ariae firom a f^ nac of animal food. 
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cold, to the eigbt pounds of fat meat, which constitute the usual 
allowance." — Cakpkktbb. 

Rice, maize, and millet are produced between the equator, and 
40® or 46® of latitude ; wheat, rye, and buck-wheat, from 40® 
to 60® ; and barley and oats are cultiyated as far as 70® north 
latitude. 

The principal seeds are — 

1. Those of the Graminea) or grass tribe, sometimes called the 
cerealia, Tiz., wheat, oats, barley, rye, rice, maize or Indian 
com, millet, sorghum, and durra, or guinea com. 
• 2. The Leguminosss, as peas, beans, lentils, kidney beans, or 
haricots. 

3. The Gupuliferss, as chestnuts. 

4. The Polygonaceee, as buck-wheat. 

5. The oily seeds, as the almond, walnut, filbert, etc. 

The chief constituents of these are albumen, fibrine, glutine, 
muoine, starch, sugar, and gum. 

4 

(o.) Oraminea or Qraas Tribe. 

91. The cereal grains, either whole, or ground into meal or 
flour, are, when sufficiently and plainly cooked, nutritire and 
easily digested. The undressed meal should be preferred to 
fine flour for bread and all preparations in which colour is 
of little consequence, as it is more wholesome for most persons, 
though not so nutritious. The inner surtiEuse of the bran contains 
scTeral azotized principles, which baTe the remarkable property of 
liquefying the starch, and converting it into dextrine and sugar; 
it thus acts as a ferment, and hence its value in bread-making and 
the process of digestion. Meal, with the bran in it, is, however, 
on this very account more liable to deterioration, dependent upon 
an altered condition of the albumen. The late Professor J. Fi 
Johnston and other chemists state that the bran of wheat contains 
more gluten than an equal weight of either the grain as a whole, 
or the whiter part of the flour ; hence, they conclude that bread 
made with undressed meal is more nutritive than when made with 
flne flour. This opinion, however, is founded upon the assump- 
tion that the azotized principles alone are the correct measure of 
value, whereas it is now well ascertained " that the bread-making 
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value of ffour, and its price in the market, are proportionate, not 
to the amount of gluten, hut to the amount of starch which it 
contains, and the finest quality of flour, that obtained from the cen- 
tre of the gprain, is always poorest in azotized constituents," con- 
sisting almost entirely of starch. It also appears, from an extended 
course of experiments by Mr. Lawes and Dr. Qilbbrt, that in 
the most fully matured crops of wheat, the proportion of nitrogen 
is lowest, and in the least matured, the highest; that both in 
Europe and America the most matured crops were grown in the 
coldest latitudes, and that the characteristics of a highly matured 
crop are, low proportion of water, low proportion of ash, and low 
proportion of nitrogen. 

Hence it is that the wheat grown in this and other northern 
eountries is not so well adapted for the formation of macaroni as 
the Italian wheat, the latter containing a much larger proportion 
of gluten. 

22. W%0at,^The natiye country of this grain is unknown. 
It is said that a wild grass, abundant in Sicily, and called by 
botanists, JEgilopa ovatOf has by cultiTation been transformed 
into wheat. The fibrine of wheat is combined with more gluten 
or gUadine than any other grain, hence its capability of being 
converted into light or raised bread. (14.) 

Macaroni, vermicelli, and Gagliari paste are preparations from 
wheat. Of the first there are three kinds, the pipe, the eeliryy 
and the ribbon macaroni. Vermicelli is similar to macaroni, 
but drawn into finer threads. The OagHari paste is in the form 
of stars, rings, Jleurs-de'list Maltese crosses, etc. They are used 
principally in soups, puddings, or mixed with cheese. 

Semolina or mannacroup and soujee are granular preparations 
of wheat deprived of bran. They consist of the large hard 
grains of wheat floor retained in the bolting machine after the 
fine flour has passed through its meshes. Semolina is generally 
imported from the Baltic, and in Russia it is probably manu* 
fiuttured from buck- wheat. It is of a dingy white colour, and has 
a farinaceous and rather insipid taste. 

23. OaU,-~Wlien. oats are deprived of their integuments or 
coverings, they are called grils or groats ; these, when crushed, be- 
come ^bden groaUy and, when ground into flour, pr$partd groaU.^ 
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Oaimeal is prepared by gfrindingthe kiln-dried seede deprired 
of their busk and enter skin. It is of two kinds, coane or Seotdi 
oatmeal, and fine oatmeal. Cakes, etc., prepared from the former, 
do not assome a starchy consistence. 

Oatmeal is rich in fibrine, and contains more fiitty matter than 
any other of onr cereal grains ; hence, it is very nvtritions and 
wholesome. When it disagrees with the dyspeptic, it shonld be 
macerated for a few hoars in cold water, and occasionally stirred. 
When long macerated, sowens or flammery is formed from it. 

24. Barley, — This grain has been found wild in Sicily and 
Bnssia. It is generally cnltiTated in northern conntries, and will 
f^nrow in a climate where wheat would not anire at perfection. The 
husk is slightly acrid, and when it has been remoTcd, the grain is 
catied Seoichf huUed^ ox poUharley, When all the integuments have 
been remoTcd, and the seeds rounded and polished, they constitute 
pearl barley, and the flour obtained from it is called ^mi^m^ barley. 

Count BuMFonn considered barley, when used for soup, much 
more valuable than any other grain. ^ It is astonishing," says 
he, "bow much water a small quantity of barley-meal will 
thicken, and change to the consistency of jelly : and if my suspi- 
cions with regard to the part which water acts in nutption are 
well founded, this will enable us to account, not only for the 
nutritive quality of barley, but also for the same quality in a still 
higher degree which sago and saloap are known to possess." 

Scotch or hulled barley makes excellent puddings, either alone 
or with rice ; it requires more boiling than rice. 

The Boman gladiators were named hordearii^ because iordeum 
(barley) formed a large proportion of their food. 

Barley is considered more laxative than the other cereal grains. 
Sordeum hexaatiehon^ winter barley or bigff^ is cultivated chiefly 
in the north of England and Scotland. It is more palatable than 
that of the long-eared barley from a rich soil ; and the barley 
cakes made from it in the Highlands are particularly sweet and 
delicate. Barley-meal is sometimes mixed with oatmeal for 
making porridge, which is considered much better than when 
made with oatmeal alone. 

25. iZ^tf.— -Bye-meal can be formed into raised bread, ae it 
contains a sufficient quantity of gluten ^>r that purpose, but not so 
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much as wheat. As the husk possesses an aromatic and slightly acid- 
ulous flavoar, it should not he remo?ed, but ground up vith the 
meal. Rye bread differs little, iu nutritive quality, from that of 
wheat, hut it retains its freshness and moisture longer than wheaten 
bread* The former is less astringent than the latter, but with 
those who are not accustomed to it, it is apt to produce acidity of 
the stomach. The gluten of rye differs from that of wheat, and 
according to Heldt, it contains very little fibrine, but a nitro^ 
genous substance, which he calls vegetal gelatine. 

26, Mice, — This grain is indigenous in India, but the finest 
sort is grown in Carolina. It was cultivated by the Egyptiani*, 
Persians, Babylonians, and all the Eastern nations. It is nutritive 
and emollient, but contains little fat. l^ice may be cooked in a 
great variety of ways, and being easy of digestion, and mild in its 
qualities, it forms an excellent diet for the invalid, as well as for 
the strong and healthy, especially when combined with milk, 
cheese, eggs, etc. It has been generally said to contain little 
nitrogen, and therefore has been thought to be leas nutritious 
than the other grains. Professor Jounstoit says rice contains 7 or 
8 per cent, of gluten, and there can be no doubt of its being both 
nu'ritive and wholesome. Mbbat and Ds Lens state that three* 
fourths of the inhabitants of the earth are nourished by it 

27 • Maiz$ or Indian 0»m,-^Th\B giain is of great anti- 
quity, and its range of growth is from the equatorial regions to 
about 50^ north and 40^ south. It is a wholesome and nutritious 
aliment, and contains more oil or hi than any of our common 
grains; hence its generally repated fattening qoaJtity. 

Indian com is too large and too hard to he used whole in its 
ripe state, and ia mannfactiired into three distinct articles, namely, 
hominy, Indian meal, and naiae powder. The first is eom- 
posed of the white and flinty matter of the eoni^ and is either 
fine, ahont the siae of a pin's head,, or large^ a!naost the siae of 
split peas. Indian meal eoatains a portion of the inei particles 
of bran. Maixe powdsr eoi^ists of the white or fionry porftiom of 
the ooni, and is used for the finer preparations in cookery. 

Jbienia is the name by which the flour of maiae, as prepared ia 
Italy, is known ; it is considered superior to that of American 
produce. It may be obtained at the I'olian warehonsea ia 
3 
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London, bnt its lugh price will proTent it being generally nsed. 
One-third of maize floor and two-thixds of wheaten flonr form a 
pleasant yariety of bread, when raised and kneaded in the 
nsual way. 

As Indian meal is deficient of tme glnten, it cannot be con- 
verted into raised bread. 

The glutinous residue from the washing of Indian corn dough 
differs Irom the gluten of wheats and is characterized by the 
solubility of about two-thirds of it in alcohol, and, therefore 
allied to vegetal gelatine. Indian meal should be boiled over a 
slow fire for twQ or three hours, which will effectually remove a 
certain disagreeable raw taste, which simple baking will not 
entirely effect 

Millet and other small grains are seldom used for human food 
in this country. 

(3.) Zeguminosa* 

28. The leguminous seeds best known in this country are 
peas, beans, and lentils. 

These seeds contain more nitrogen than the cereal grains, but 
less oil or fat; the latter, therefore, should be added, in pre- 
parations of leguminous seeds, in the form of butter, cream, oil, 
yolk of egg, or by mixing the meal of peas, etc., with oatmeal 
or Indian com meal. 

Feas, — In the manufacture of the finest *'brose mealf" the 
foreign white and the field-grey peas are mixed, in various propor- 
tions, the finer qualities being made chiefly from the first, and the 
inferior from the second. The quality of the meal also depends 
upon the greater or less portion of the envelop contained in it, 
the central portions of the pea being most agreeable. 

Dr. William Dayidson, in his Treatise onJDiety says, << The pea 
is easily digested, and is less liable to produce acidity than oats, 
barley, etc. It is well adapted, as a farinaceous aliment, for those 
who have weak digestive organs, particularly if the fine meal be 
employed. A considerable quantity of boiling water should be 
mixed with the farina in making the preparation, so as to give it 
a thin consistency; for by this means it is- better cooked and more 
digestible. It is an excellent species of food for children. 
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particularly those who haye derangementa of the stomach and 
bowela, and when proper attention is paid to the quality of the 
meal and the cookery, it is generally highly agreeable to them." 

Poise made from the ordinary kinds of meal may produce 
flatulency, but the finer qualities of meal will haye no such effect. 

Beans, — The bean agrees in dietetic properties with the pea, but 
is less agreeable and rather more difficult of digestion: it is 
therefore seldom used by man in its ripe state. In the green 
state, the garden bean is used as a constituent of broths, and 
other culinary preparations ; and, when deprived of its envelop 
forms an agreeable and digestible addition. 

Kidney Beans, — The immature pods of kidney beans are well 
known as a delicate and highly esteemed vegetable, and the ripe 
seeds, known by the name of harieote, prepared in various ways, 
are an excellent edible. The dwarf white is extensively cultivated 
in France for the latter purpose, and the seeds of Dutch runners, 
which are larger and of a superior quality, are made into a kind 
of soup, which is held in much esteem in Holland. 

Lentils, — These have long been in repute on the continent, but it 
is only lately that they have been much used as human food in 
England. When deprived of the skin and split, or ground into 
meal, they are an excellent addition to soups. 

Farinaeeoue Reparations, 
29. Numberless farinaceous preparations are obtained by 
combining the meal or flour of two or more of the preceding 
grains, as well as that derived from roots and other sources. 

Densham's Farinaeeout Food, — Three parts wheat-flour, and 
one part barley-meal intimately mixed; Place the mixture in 
tins lined with paper, put them in an oven, heated to about 
200^ F. for three hours. Care should be taken not to brown the 
mixture ; it may then be kept without becoming sour or musty, 
and makes excellent puddings, tt loses from 25 to 30 per cent, 
in weight by being thus heated. 

Hordes Farinaeeoue jRiorf.— Wheat-fl^our, baked. 

Leath*8 Alimentary Farina. — Wheat-flour slightly baked and 
sweetened with sugar, together with potato- flour, and a very 
amall quantity of In^n-com meal and tapioca. . 
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The bMifl of B&ioHT^s NutritiTe Farina and of the Prince of 
Walei'i food ii potato-starch ; Garbinbb'b Alimentary Prepara- 
tion ooniiits chiefly of fine rice flonr. 

JBiMocJt^t ^#mo/a.~OlBten of wheat, with a small portion of 
itaroh. Very like, if not identical with, Semolina. 

Dm Barry* a Itevuienia ^rodtea.— Egyptian or Arabian lentils 
and barley meal. Sugar or salt may be added, also celery seed, 
or some other flavour. 

The following is a good miztare :— 

Red or Ariblan lentil flour, or pn tour. . t lbs. 
Barley floar, or ladian-oom floor, or rioe floor. I lb. 
Salt or Sugar. ... ... 3os. 

Lentils and peas do not differ much in their properties. 

30, ^<r^o.— This article is obtained from the pith of yarious 
species of palms. It is manufactured in the Moluccas, and is 
imported into this country from Singapore. There are three kinds 
of it, namely, sago-meal, pearl-sago, and common sago. Pearl- 
lago consists of small pinkish or yellowish grains, abont the 
siae of a pin*B head, and is the kind in general use for domestic 
purposes. 

Sago is BUtritite and easy of digeetion ; it should be washed in 
two or three waters, and then soaked in cold water for an hour, 
previously to being cooked. By bleaching it may be rendered 
perfectly wlutow 

*< Sago and saloop,^ obserres Count Bvkvordi. ^* thicken and 
change to the cooaiatency of a jelly (and, as I suppose, prepare 
for deeompositioo) a greater quantity of water than barley, and 
both sago and saloop are known to be nutritions in a very 
extraordinary degree.^ 

31. JbpiMfi.— This is obtained from the tuberona root 
of a poisonous plant ^sund in the Brastls, called JatrtpKa 
mtmiKoi, The farina, or starchy matter, is dried on hot plates 
into the form of irregular smaU lumps, in which state it is eaUed 
Tapioca. Though consisting prineipaUy of starchy it is said to 
contain about three per cent, of gluten. It is free from colouring 
matter, on which aeooont it is purer than sago, and it yields a 
more consistent jelly than some other kinds of starch. Like aU 
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other starchj matters, after haviag absorbed the liquid in which 
it is cooked, it becomes soft and almost aqoeous if cooked too long. 

As tapioca is very hard, it is generally necessary to maeerate it 
in the liquid in which it is to be boiled for an honr or two before 
heat is applied, but being more solable than sago, it does not 
require to be boiled so long. 

82. Arrow^root.—A yery pure, white, amylaceous powder, 
obtained from Maranta arundmaeea in the West Indies ; Cttreuma 
angwtifolia in the East Indies ; and the South Sea, or Tahiti 
arrow-root, is from Taeea pmnaii/da ; but that from Bermuda is 
most esteemed. 

Arrow-root makes a firm jelly with boiling water, and in this 
respect it is superior to wheat-starch. 

33. TouS'les'Ifois ; Canna Starch. — Said to be procured 
from the root, or rhizome of Canna eoecinea, and is imported from 
St Kitts It yields a stiffer jelly than common arrow-root, devoid 
of colouring matter, and of any disagreeable flayour or odour. 
It is yery soluble and yery easily digested. Its grains are larger 
than those of any other starch. 

34. Foiato Starch or English Arrow-root — This agrees yery 
much in general dietetic properties with other amylaceous sub- 
stances, previously described, but it does not yield so firm a jelly, 
and is more apt to cause acidity than arrow-root, especially in 
infants. It is used by the cook in the preparation of souffles, 
and in thickening sauces, soups, etc. 

Pastry is improved in appearance and crispness by the addition 
of potato starch to wheat-flour ; equal quantities of each may be 
used. 

To obtain potato starch, wash and pare some potatoes, grate 
them into a sieve, standing in a bowl of cold water, the starch will 
pass through the sieve and sink to the bottom of the water ; wash 
and squeeze the fibre well which is retained in the sieve, till all 
the starch has passed through. As soon as the starch has settled, 
pour off the water, add more clean water to the^ starch, stir it up 
well that every portion may be well washed, and when it has again 
settled pour off the water. Thus wash the starch in several 
waters till quite white, and after pouring off the last water, dry 
the starch carefully before the fire, stirring it occasionally, and 
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taking oare that it ia not exposed to too great a heat. When 
quite dry and in a fine powder, bottle it for use. 

Potatoes yield aboat one-foorth or one^fifth their weight of 
stareh. 

Potato starch is used for imitating tapioca, arrow-root, etc. 

In tapioca, the starch globules are spherical, yery small, equal 
in Tolume, and resemble those in wheat starch. 

The globules of arrow- root are small, elliptical, pearly, or 
translucent. 

Wheat starch exhibits a glistening appearance. 

Potato starch has the appearance as if densely studded with 
minute globules of mercury, large and elliptical in form, but 
somewhat smaller than those of tous-les-mois. 

86. Inulins, — There is a peculiar modification of stareh in 
the tubers of the Jerusalem artichoke, dahlia, and many similar 
plants, which has been called inuline. It contains a rather smaller 
proportion of carbon than common starch. It is extracted from 
the roots by washing the rasped root in a sieye and allowing the 
inuline to settle, or by bulling the sliced roots in water and 
filtering while hot; the inuline separates as the solution cools, 
and is deposited as a brittle white mass, formed of crystalline 
grains, or as a fine powder. It is tasteless, insoluble in cold, yery 
soluble in hot water. 

86. Liehenine, —This is another yariety of starch, found in 
Cetraria Islandiea^ or Iceland Mo3s. It may be purified from a 
bitter principle by a little cold solution of potassa. When pure, 
it forms a nearly colourless, tasteless mass, which swells up into 
a transparent jelly with cold water, and dissolyes entirely in 
hot water. It is precipitated by alcohol, and when its solu- 
tion is boiled, it forms pellicles like milk, which adLere to the 
yessel. 

87. Salepy Salop t or Saloop. — This is obtained from Orchis 
maaeulaia and other orchideous plants, by pulyerizing th« bulbs. 
It has a dingy yellowish- white colour, resembling dark-coloured 
gum arable in a state of powder. Its taste is yery similar to that 
of gum tr^gacanth, and it adheres to the teeth when chewed. It 
requires for its solution a large quantity of water ; about sixty 
parts of boiling water being necessary to dissolve one of salep, and 
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the resulting mucilage is very thick. It is very. nntritiTe and 
easily digested ; it is jnade into jellies, pottage, paste, etc., with 
the addition of sugar and aromatics. It is said to contain the 
greatest quantity of nutriment in the least possible bulk. 

83. A simple enumeration of a few of the Cupulifer», Poly- 
gonacea, and oily seeds, will be sufficient, .namely, chestnuts, buck- 
wheat, hazel-uuts, walnuts, almonds, cocoa-nuts. Brazil-nuts, 
Cashew-nuts, Pistacbio-nuts, Suwarrow, etc. ^ 

Some of the oily seeds, as the almond, walnut, hazel-nut, cocoa- 
nut, etc., need no cooking, but nearly all the other seeds require 
the aid of heat to render them palatable and digestible. 



(3.) Roots, Ttjbees, and Subteeeaneous Stems. 

89. The principal roots, etc., used as human food in this 
country, are turnips, carrots, parsneps, beet, potatoes, Jerusalem 
artichoKes, scorzonera, rampions, radishes, and skirret. 

Tumips.—Thue are of yarious sorts, all containing albumen 
and sugar. The French navet is a Tariety, and has more the 
shape of a carrot. It has a Tery fine flaTour, and two or three 
of them are said to giye as much flavour to soups as a dozen 
oommon turnips. The peculiar flayour resides in the rind, which 
should not be cut off, but only scraped. 

Oarrots.-^Thej contain crystallizable and uncrystallizable sugar, 
a little starch, extraetiye, gluten, albumen, etc. They contain 
about 14 per cent, of nutritive matter. The outer or red part is 
the most pulpy and sweetest, the yellow or central part is more 
stringy. The greater the proportion of the external part, the 
more valuable the carrot. 

Par«9U^«.— -Similar in quality to carrots. 

jRed Beet. — This root contains a large portion of crystallizable 
sugar, albumen, fibrine, extraetiye, fixed oil, etc. When 
thoroughly boiled, or baked in an oven, it is 'sweet, agreeable, 
tolerably digestible, and contains about 15 per cent, of nutritive 
matter. It is used as a garnish, a pickle, and a salad. 

Fotatoee, — Next to the cerealia these are the most important 
tad valuable of the esculent vegetables, and were introduced from 
America by Sir Walteb Balbioh in the year 1684, but their 
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ottUiration ih England did not become general till about 
1760. 

When in good condition atd cooked hj boiling, potatoes form 
a nutritions and easily digestible article of diet, tbongh they con- 
tain little nitrogen, their principal ingredient being starch. As 
ordinarily cooked, or sliced rair into rinegar, potatoes are an 
admirable preserratire against scurvy ; this is probably due to the 
presence of dtrie aeid, 

Briffhfa TTnivtrtai Sanative Breakfatt Bevtrage appears to be 
a mixture of potato-starch and chocolate. . 

JeruioUm Artichokes, — Natives of Brazil, brought to Eng- 
land in 1617* They contain about 15 per cent, of sugar, 77 per 
cent of water, and small portions of inuline, gum, albumen, fixed 
oil, etc. They are much relished by some persons, either boiled, 
roasted, or used in soups, and are considered wholesome and 
nutritions. 

Bioteorea Batata*^ or Chinese Yam, is being introduced into 
France and England, and is said to be likely to supersede the 
potato* 

Siihufy, Of Goat'i Beard; Tragopogen porri/eliut, — Boots 
long, white and fleshy, tapering like the parsnep; flayour mild 
and sweetish. The roots may be boiled and dressed like aipa- 
ragus ; and the flower-stalks, if cut in spring on the second year 
before they become hard, make a good dish, dressed as asparagus. 
When the roots are fried they are said to resemble smelts in 
flavour. See 222. 

Seertemra^ er Viper* $ Grau ; Seerzonera Si$paniea» — A hardy 
perennial, with a stem from two to three feet long. The roots 
are black externally, white and fleshy within, and sweet in taste, 
especially when cooked. Previously to being cooked they should 
be scraped and steeped in water, to remove their bitter quality. 

E*mpUm$; Campanula rapuncniue.-^'RooU long, white and 
spindle shaped. They are indigenous, and are eaten raw like a 
radish, having a pleasant nutty flavour. 

Hamivrg p^reley {AputmpeirotiUnum, vair» 2V&0rofKfii.) —Soots 
cooked as parsneps. 

JStadithee; Raphmnue s^trws.^These do not contain mneh 
nutriment When boiled they are more digestible than when 
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eaten raw ; in tbe latter state Bone persons eat tkem with sngar 
in preference to salt. 

SkirrH; Stum fistfnim.— Worlidge, in 1682, calls this tbe 
sweetest, whitest, and most pleasant of roots. It is perennial, and 
a native of China. It has bunches of fusiform, fleshy roots of a 
msset colour externally, white w.thin. Flavour mild, sugary, 
and slightly like celery. It may be boiled, fried, or used in 
soups. 

40. Some roots, etc., as turnips, carrots, radishes, are 
palatable and wholesome, in small quantities uncooked; others, 
as potatoes, require the aid of heat to render them either pleasant 
to the taste or digestible. The starch with which they abound is 
converted by heat into dextrine (0), in which state it is more 
soluble ; but even raw potatoes, washed, pared, and sliced into 
vinegar, are very beneficial when used as a salad in scorbutic com- 
plaints. 

When roots, tubers, etc., are stored for future use they should 
not be cleansed from the loose earth, lest the fibres be injured, 
and the evaporatiou from them increased. 

Previously to being cooked, they should be washed very clean, 
a brush being employed when necessary ^ they should not be 
pared. Beet root should not evea be scraped, nor should the 
fibres or smaller divisions of the root be removed, as it would 
destroy the colour. 

Tubers and roots should nol be divided or cut into smaller 
portions, except when they are too large for the heat of the 
water to penetrate them sufficiently to render them tender, or 
when intended for soup. Large turnips may be peeled and cut 
into quarters ; old potatoes in Spring should be peeled or scored 
round with a knife, and cleaned from specks ; large carrots should 
be out in two, and split a few inches at the top. 

Some potatoes, when t^en from the winter store, are improved 
by being peeled and steeped in cold water for ten or twelve hionrs, 
before they are boiled. The water abiorbed during the steeping 
is afterwards driven out by the heat, and with it any bad flavour 
the potatoes may have acquired. 

Turnips and parsneps may likewise bo soaked in cold water ; 
turnips being previously peeled. 
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(4.) Bulbous Roots, ob Buds and Young Shoots. 

41. Oniim»^ Zeektt Garlie^ Shallots, Chives^ and SocambeUi. 
— All these owe their peculiar odour and flarour, as well as 
their pungent and stimulating qualities, to an acrid volatile oil 
which contains sulphur. This oil hecomes ahsorbed, quickens, 
the circulation, and occasions thirst. If the yolatile oil be 
dissipated by boiling, these bulbs, or rather buds, no longer possess 
any acrid or stimulating qualities. They then form mild mucila- 
gfnoBs, saccharine, digestible aliments, whereas in the raw state, 
that is, with the oil, they are pungent, acrid, stimulating, and 
difficult to digest. When eaten in this state they should be 
minutely divided and thoroughly masticated, otherwise, as was 
observed of fleshy fruit (19), the saliva and other secretions 
cannot act upon them readily, and much inconvenience is fre- 
quently experienced. 

Professor Johnston says, the onion is remarkably nutritious, 
containing from 25 to 30 per cent, of gluten. Socrates in 
Xenophon attributes to the onion the virtue of augmenting the 
force and courage of warriors. 

Garlic is composed of several oblong subordinate bulbs, which 
have been named elov$». 

Leeks are less acrimonious than onions or garlic. 

Shallots, Chives, and Soeamboles possess similar properties to 
those above mentioned. 

Asparagus. ^Thia as a green vegetable is generally much 
relished, and is considered nutritive and digestible. 

(5.) Leayes, Leap-stalks, and Bbacts. 

42. The principal esculents to be enumerated under this 
head are— 1st, brassicaceous plants {cabbages) in great variety, 
including chon de Milan, couve Tronchuda, Brussels sprouts, 
borecole or kale, broccoli, cauliflower. Savoy, etc.; sea kale, 
lettuce, endive, celery, stalks of the silver beet, artichokes, spinach, 
and numerous pot herbs, as mustard, garden cress, water cress, 
parsley, mint, thyme, marjoram, sage, rue, savory, tarragon, 
tansy, basil, borage, chervil, clary, fennel, horse-radish, aUsander, 
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sorrel, etc., also rhubarb, preTiously described,, as spring fruit 
and artichokes. 

**The cabbage is an especially nntritious yegetable," says 
Professor Johnston. **Tbe dried leaf contains, according to my 
analysis, from 30 to 3d per cent, of gluten, (about 2 '5 in the 
natural state), and is, in this respect, therefore, more nutritious 
than any other vegetable food which is consumed to a large extent 
by men and animals. I know, indeed, of only two exceptions — 
the mushroom, which in its dry matter contains sometimes as much 
as 56 per cent, of gluten— and the dried 'cauliflower, in which 
the gluten occasionally rises as high as 64 per cent. Like peas, 
beans, and other articles abounding in nitrogen, they require the 
addition of oily or fatty matter. 

M. Chevbeul has ascertained that sulphuretted hydrogen is 
disengaged during the boiling of cabbages, turnips, onions, etc., 
which, in all probability, is the source of the disagreeable odour. 
The same author recommends water charged with common salt, 
for boiling such herbs, as it renders them agreeable and saccharine 
in taste. Not more than an ounce of salt to a qaart of water, if 
the object is to soften and reduce the strong fibres ; a stronger 
solution will preserve the tissues from,being too much acted upon 
by the water, and from being rendered too palpy (4). Care 
should be taken to continue the cooking till the vegetables are 
quite tender. 

The Couve Tronehuda is grown chiefly for the mid ribs of the 
outward large leaves, which, when divested of their green parts 
and well boiled, resemble sea kaU. The heart or middle part of 
the plant, however, is the best for use ; it is peeuliarly delicate, 
tender, and agreeably flavoured, without any of the coarseness 
which often belongs to the cabbage tribe. The dwarf variety, 
murciana, is much more tender. 

CeUry, — The whole plant is used either in a green or blanched 
state, as well as its seeds. In the former, and also in the latter 
form, it is used to flavour soups. 

GeleriaCf or Turnip-rooted Celery. — The root is cut into slices 
and used in German salads, both roots and leaves are cooked 
as celery. 

Leituee is one of our best salad herbs. It is eaten raw in 
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Frencb nlads, with cream, oil, Tinegar, salt, bard-boiled e^, ete. 
It ii ezceUent when stewed, and is frequently used in Teg«table 
•cups. 

Galsn employed boiled lettaee, wben fatigued or exbantted by 
labour, in order to procure tranquil sleep. *' Lettuce abounds in a 
oooling, bland, pellucid juice; but tbe more adTaneed plant 
contains a bitter, milky juice, whicb bas a slight tendency to 
promote sleep. Hence lettuce leayes are eaten at supper by those 
troubled with watchfolness." 

Endiv$. — The leares are the ouiy parts used, and these only 
when blanched to diminish the natural bitterness of taste. It is 
one of our best autumn, winter, and spring salads, and is also 
stewed like let t ace. 

5M00ory.— The leayes are blanched and used ai a winter salad. 
In Belgium the roots are scraped, boiled, and eaten along with 
potatoes, or with a sauce of butter and vinegar. 

DancUlion^ tarragon, mustard, cresses, purdlan'e, cherri), rape, 
corn •salad, the radish, etc. 

Sihir Sa0t,-^ThB mid ribs may be stewed as celery, and the 
soft part of the leaf used as spinach. 

Respecting the aromatic herbs, see 55. 
43. All yegetables should be gathered on a drydiy, hut 
not when the heat of the sun is rery strong upon them. In 
general they should be used as fresh as possible, but artichokes 
are said to be improTed by being kept two or three days before 
they are used. Qreen yegetables should not be put in water for 
the purpose of keeping them fresh, as it would dissolve and 
destroy some of their jaioes; they should be 1 lid on a brick or 
stone floor, in a cool place, and not dirested of their outer leayes 
till they are wanted. The best way of refreshing them is to cat 
off a portion of the stem and set the cut part in water, of which 
the yegetable will then absorb a portion to supply the leayes and 
make up for what his been lost by evaporation. When about to 
use them, remove all dead, tough, coane, and useless leaves ; if 
perfectly clean and free from insects they need not be washed, but 
cabbages, cauliflowers, and headed brooooli should lie an hour 
or more in spring water, with a little salt. Before boiling them 
shake them well in a colander, so as to remove all the cold water 
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from tbem, and take gpreat eare that no caterpillars or snails are 
concealed in them. 

Out off the stems of artichokes quite close, trim away the 
lower leayes, clip the points of all the others, and let the artichokes 
soak half m hour or more. 

When peas and beans are not used immediately alter being 
shelled, cover them with the pods. 

The stalk ends of asparagus, cucumbers, and vegetable marrow 
may be put in eold water to keep them fresh. 

(6.) Fju>W£sl£8s Plants. 

44. The flowerless plants yielding human food, are ferns, 
lichens, sea- weeds, fungi, mushrooms. 

The rhizomes of ferns and lichens are seldom resorted to for 
food except in times of scarcity ; Iceland moss is used principally 
as a medicine. Seyeral kinds of sea-weed, known by the names 
laver dulse, sweet tangle, etc., are much relished, and yield a strong 
jelly of starch or pectine. Among these may be mentioned Fucua 
eeoratuSf ciliaius, pinnati^us, palmaius, digitatus, eaeuUntua^ na- 
iatu, and erispus (Pearl or carrageen moss). Also Agar^agar^ 
and €rrae$laria lichenoides, or Ceylon moss (8). 

The principal fungi used in this country are Agarieus eampet^ 
iris, or field mushroom, the morel, and the truffle. Various other 
species of mushrooms and other fungi are Considered wholesome, 
as Boletus eduKsy l^fcoperdon, fx puff ball. Great care, however, 
should be taken in the selection, as many kinds are poisonous ; 
and evcB the common mushroom should be thoroughly stewed 
and well nsasticated, otherwise it may prove very indigestible and 
injurious (Id). 

(7.) AnUIAL PfiODTTCTS. 

45. These are—l, Milk, from which we have also cream, 
batter, whey, caseine or curds, and cheese; 2, Egg9. 

(fl) Mith. 
There can be no doubt as to the wholesomeness of this 
fluid, it being nature's special provision for the support of the 
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yonng of all the mammalia, whether canuTora, herbirora, fragi- 
Tora, or omnivora, if any such there be. Milk consiBts of myriads 
of exceedingly minute globular partidea floating in a serous or 
watery fluid. The globnles constitate batter, and may be sepa- 
rated by filtration, the filtered liqnor being transparent When 
milk is allowed to stand, the globnles, along with some caseine, 
rise to the top in the form of cream^ and when this has been 
remoTed, the remaining flaid is called tkim-milk, , The milk now 
depriTed of iti cream, if exposed for a day or two to a temperatnre 
of from 60^ to 70^, becomes a thick coagnlum, and the milk has 
become sour ; lactic acid has been formed, which has occasioned 
the milk to separate into two portions, eurd or eaueous matter, and 
wheff, Caseine thus spontaneously produced, will not form cheese, 
but is wholesome and excellent when eaten with a little 
sugar. 

A little carbonate of soda, or potash, or calcined magnesia, 
added to milk, will retard its progress to a state of acidity. 

Milk boils at 199^, water at 212<'. 

By boiling milk the curd (15) is partly coagulated by the action 
of the oxygen of the atmosphere, and the caseine rises to the < 
surface in the form of a pellicle or thin skin ; if this be removed 
it is succeeded by another, and the process might be continued 
till the remaining fluid would haye a watery appearance, and be 
incapable of furnishing any more such pellicle. 

When milk is very slowly evaporated without boiling, it forms 
a kind of thick extract of milk, which is called frangipane\ and 
thb being mix^d with sugar, almonds, and orange flowers, consti- 
tutes a sweetmeat or custard. 

The composition of milk is as follows : 

C0W*8 MILX. 
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Ewes* milk, and goats' milk contaiii U19 largest amount of 
caseine and batter. 

The milk first formed after the cow has oalyed possesses peonliar 
properties. It is named eolottrumy Jtrst-milk, and hiettinffs, 

46. Oream, — Cream consists of a peculiar oily matter mixed 
with curd and whey, and the substances held in solution in the 
whey. Its consistency increases gradually by exposure to the 
atmosphere. In three or four days it becomes so thick that the 
vessel contaiiiing it may be inyerted without any loss ; in eight or 
ten days more it has no longer the flavour of cream, but of very 
fat cheese called cream eheete, 

COMPOSITION OF C&BAX. 

Butter . . .4-5 

Cord . . . 3 5 

Whey , . OT-O 

100-0 
" The preparations known as Corstorphin cream, Devonshire 
cream, or clotted cream, consist of cream and the coagulated 
curd. They are nutritive and delicious substances, but apt to 
disagree with dyspeptics on account of the butter which they 
contain."— -Pebbiba. 

To preserve cream for a short time, boil it in a bottle, which 
must be afterwards well corked. 

47. ^M^^^.— When cream has been agitated for some time, 
it separates into two portions, namely butter and butter-milk, the 
latter containing the greatest part of the curd and whey. 

In its usual state butter contains about one-sixth of its weight 
of substances contained in butter milk. 

Butter is composed of three kinds of fatty matter, namely, 
itearin, elain, and a fatty substance called butyrin^ from which 
three volatile oily acids are formed. Stearin, elain, and butyrin 
are combinations of certain oily acids and glycerin. In cold 
climates, good butter in moderate quantity is wholesome and 
easily digested by a healthy stomach, but if exposed to a great heat, 
as in hot toast, rich pastry, or toasted cheese, it is frequently 
indigestible. Bread well toasted (64) and buttered when oold 
diould always be preferred. 
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When batter is used for Hgbt pastry, it should be sweet, tnd 
free, or nearly so, from salt; to remove the latter, wash the 
batter in cold water and make it up with the hands into large 
lamps, squeezing the water well oat ; or work the butter well on 
a marble slab, or on the pasteboard, then press it lightly with a 
clean soft cloth to absorb the moisture, it will then be ready for 
use. If good fresh batter is used, it will require yery little, if 
any working. 

Batter is bubjeet to become rancid, because it contains a smaU 
quantity^ of card, water, and air, which may be removed as 
follows. 

48. To Clarify Butter. — Heat the butter gradually oyer the 
fire in a double saucepan, to a little below the temperature of 
boiling water, by which means tlie air will be disengaged. Part of 
the impurities will rise to the surface and mast be skimmed off, 
and the water and butter milk will be deposited. Decant the 
clear part, or pass it through a fine sieve or muslin, then put it 
in a bottle, which must be well corked. 

If still greater' purity be required, pour the dear fluid into 
another vessel containing water, heated to 140^, with which it 
must be well agitated and then left to cool, when the pure butter 
will rise to the top, and become solid ; it may then be kept sweet 
for any length of time. It will be eqaal to the best Florence 
oil, and may be used for salads, sauces, raised pastry, or for 
frying. When wanted for use, it should be gently heated and 
poured out of the bottle, or cut out with a knife or other 
instrument. 

Butter is not changed by a heat just sufficient to dissolve it 
(96*^), but if raised to the t^npevature of boiling water (212^), 
it becomes oily as above. 

49. Butter MtH.—AM this contains the caseine, the sogir, 
and the salts of milk, it must possess natriti?e qualities. 
It forms a very agreeable cooling beverage in febrile and 
inflammatory diseases, and is more easily digested than entire 
milk. The acid of butter*mi!k does not increase the acesoeney 
of the stomach, or occasion flatulency; it may, therefore, be 
safely used by dyspeptic persons. Butter. milk is sometimes 
prepared by agitating new milk in a bottle, and separating the 
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batter when it has been formed. The taste of turnips in bntter 
may be obyiated by adding butter-milk to the cream previously 
to churning, or by adding a little salt-petre. 

50. JFhef/ and Ourd may be formed from either new or 
skimmed milk, by Tarious means (16). The whey contains sugar 
of milk, lactic acid, some salts, and frequently a little butter and 
curd. Boil a pint of milk, and at the commencement of ebulli- 
tion, add either white wine or one drachm of cream of tartar, 
(bitartrate of potash) or of powdered aliim, or a little citric acid 
in solution, or of lemon juice, or one ounce of tamarind pulp, or 
half an ounce of bruised mustard seed, etc. When the curd is 
formed, strain the whey from it. Whey may be regarded as 
alteratiye, nutritive, and laxative,, and it is considered useful in 
febrile, inflammatory, and pulmonary affections. 

51. Oaseine, or Curd.^This liutritive product is combined 
more or less with oleaginous principles, according as it is made 
from new or skimmed milk. It exists in two conditions, partly 
in solution, and in part forming a transparent membrane, which 
suxTOonds the globules of fat, and keeps them from coalescing, as 
oeeurs when they consolidate into butter. If a few drops of 
acetic acid be added to a- little milk, the globules become 
distorted, and drops of fkt can be seen emerging from them by 
the aid of a good microscope, the investing capsule of caseine 
having been broken. It may be eaten with sugary cream, etc., 
or it may be formed into cheese-cakes, or obeese. 

When the curd is required for cheese-cakes, etc., it may be 
formed thu8;^Beat an egg up with a dessert spoonful of flour, 
then add it, with half a tea-spoonful of powdered alum, to a pint 
of milk, nearly at the boiling point ; the curd will then rise to 
the top; but if the addition be made after the milk has boiled, 
the curd will fail to the bottom.. 

52. Gheeae. — This nutritious production is made from curd 
by pressing out the whey. It varies in quality and richness 
according to the materials of which it is made. It may be 
formed — 1, of milk and cream, as Stilton cheese ; 2, of entire 
milk, as Cheshire and Cheddar cheese ; 3, of new milk mixed 
with ddmmed mUk, as in Gloucestershire ; 4, of skimmed milk 
only, as in Suffolk, Holland, and Italy. Some of the most 

4 
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agreeably-tasted cheese ii made of s]dmmed milk, as the Par- 
mesan, and some of the Dutch cheese. The former is made of 
skimmed cow*s milk, not of goat's milk, as formerly supposed. 

OHSDDAH CHBX8X AKD BUMMBD MILK CHKUS COXPARSD. 
CBIDS4R. ■KIM X1IX. 

Water 
Card 
Fat . 



100 100 

" Cheese is very nutritive, but somewhat difficult of digestion, 
particularly when tough, hard, or rendered tenacious by heat." 
When grated it is easier of digestion, because it then mixes more 
readily with other alimentary matters, and is thus more quickly 
dissoWed by the gastric juice. It is liable to produce constipa- 
tion, especially when new, and made from creamed milk. 

(*.) Egg$. 

53. Eggs consist of what is denominated the white and 
the yolk, both nutritions. 

The former consists of nearly pure albumen, which coagulates 
into a firm white solid when heated to ISQ** (13); the yolk consists, 
in part, of a variety of albumen, and therefore, like the white, 
coagulates by heat, though less readily. Two-thirds of the yolk, 
in a perfectly dry state, is a bright yellow oil ; it also oontainB 
from 3 to 4 grains of phosphoric add. If an eg^ weighs lOOO 
grains, about 100 will consist of shell and membrane, 600 of the 
white, and 300 of the yolk. The white and yolk contain as 
follows : — 

WHITE. TOUC. 

Water . . 80 &3-8 

17-5 

a8-7 
1000 1000 

The shell is very porous, consequently, eggs lose weight by 
evaporation, especially in hot weather, air taking the place of the 
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Water . 
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Albnmen 


. 16-5 


Huons . 


4-5 


Yellow Oil 
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fluid eraporated, and causing decay ; hence, eggs become lighter 
the longer they have been laid, newly laid eggs being heayier 
than water with about 10 per cent, of its weight of salt, whilst old 
or bad eggs float in it. An egg, while boiling, loses 2 or 3 per 
cent, of its weight by the escape of albumen and salts, through the 
shell into the water, a certain portion of the water occupying 
their place; hence, eggi should neyer be boiled in impure or 
tainted water. For the same reason cgga should not be placed 
near anything of a musty or disagreeable odour. 

Butter, or a mixture of oil and wax, rubbed over the shell, or a 
solution of gum arabic,* will preserye the egg from decay, by 
stopping up the pores, and, consequently, keeping out the air. 
If plunged for fi?e minutes in water, heated to 140?, or boiled 
one minute and then oiled, it will be a still greater protection, as 
the albumen next the shell is thus coagulated. 
The freshness of eggs may be ascertained as follows : — 
1st. Recently laid eggs sink in water, containing about 10 
per cent, of salt ; bad eggs float in it. 

2nd. If they sound hollow when shaken, they have not been 
recently laid. 

3rd. If when held between the eye and a strong light, as the 
light of a candle, dark spots are observed on the shell, the proba- 
bility is that the egg is bad, and this is certainly the case if there 
is no transparency in the shell. 

4th. When an egg is ^ite fresh, the shell will be of a brilliant 
light yellow, and without spots. 

5th. When the small end of a fresh egg is applied to the tip of 
the tongue, a cool sensation is produced, the same end of a stale 
or bad egg is felt warm, because the white of the former, being in 
contact with the shell, abstracts the heat from the tongue more 
rapidly than the air bubble in the latter. 

It is always advisable to break each egg separately into a eup, 
lest one bad egg spoil the whole. The yolk as well as the white 
is soluble in cold water, and is coagulated in boiling water. 
When the yolk is beaten in water, it forms a true animal emul- 
sion ; and if warm, water be employed and sugar added, there is 

* Mucilage of gam arabio made with equal parts of gam and water. 
Apply two coats with a small brush, the second after the first is dry. 
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formed what ib called un lait de pouU, which is a pleaiant 
nixtare, and rerj naefol in ooldi and aifeotions of the cheet; it is 
naually taken at hed time. 

Eggs lightlj boiled are nutritiTe, and easj of digestion, when 
taken in moderation; bat when taken in excess, they canse 
indigestion and constipation ; if long boiled, or otherwise exposed 
to much heat, thej are digested with much more difficolty. 

For light cakes, souffles, and other light puddings, eggs should 
be quite fresh, but they should not hare been laid less than eight 
or ten hours. When great lightness is required, as for sponge 
cake, etc., some persons recommend that only half as many whites 
be employed as yolks, belieying that the whites reader cakes and 
puddings J^eayy ; but this will not be the case if the yolks and 
whites are well beaten separately ; it is probable, howeyer, that a 
cake will become too dry unless some of- the whites be omitted. 

When eggs are employed for the sole purpose of enriching the 
mixture with albumen, the yolks and whites need not be sepa^ 
rated ; in all other cases they should be beaten apart from each 
other, and the speck should be remoTcd from each egg as soon as 
it has been broken. 

64. To Whiak or BnU ^^.— Whisk the yolks till they appear 
light, and the whites gently at first, till they form a strong froth, 
capable of sustaining a half-crown or an egg. So long as any 
liquid remains at the bottom of the Tcssel, the whites must be 
longer beaten. When a portion taken up with the whisk and 
dropped from it remains standing in points, it is in a proper state 
for souffles, etc, and should be mixed with the other ingredients 
immediately. Some confectioners beat the white of eggs before 
the fire, to render it lighter; others whisk the eggs and sugar 
oTcr a slow fire till rather more than new milk- warm; then 
remoTe the pan from the fire, and whisk them till cold. These 
methods may hasten the process a little, but the lightness is 
likely to be more durable by beating the white of egg over cold 
water, or even oyer ice. Hot mixtures do not keep so well aa 
those made cold; they become dry and stale sooner, but they 
make more biscuits and cakes if properly beaten. 

Some recommend the following method: — Eggs should be 
beaten in a fiat-bottomed earthen pan, with wood«i rods ; keep 
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the elbow close to the side ; let the entire motion be from the 
wrist, the stroke quick, short, and horizontal, and let the egg 
beater always reach the bottom of the pan. Do not cease beating 
as soon as tiie eggs are in a foam, but perseyere till all the babbles 
hare disappeared, the surface smooth, and the beaten egg as thick 
as a rich boiled custard. These obserrations apply to the beating 
of the whites and yolks together, which may always be done if 
they have to be afterwards mixed. 

(8.) FLAVouEiNa on Seasoning. 

65. All strong flayours are objectionable to a healthy 
stomach, unless habit has reconcUed it to their use ; and we find 
that those articles of diet which possess the least decided flayour 
can be relished the longest, and require less frequently to be 
changed— as bread, potatoes, rice, etc.; those on the contrary, 
which stimulate the palate most, soon satiate, and cannot beper- 
seyered with so long without some change being desired, such as 
game, beef, mutton, all rich cakes, rich puddings, and highly 
seasoned dishes. When flayouring or seasoning is used in prepa- 
tions otherwise insipid, it should be done with great care, as 
strong proyocatives of the appetite are injurious. A slight or 
subdued flayour, howeyer, such as we find in the yarious fruits 
may be imparted with adyantage to most culinary preparations. 
The sayours met with in the yegetable kingdom are innumerable, 
and defy any attempt at classification. Those most worthy of 
notice in cookery are the sweet, sour or acid, nutty, aromatic, 
yinous, bitter, acrid or pungent, acerb, saline, and their combi- 
nations. 

Sweet. — As sugar, treacle, and honey. 

Sour. — Acetic acid or yinegar, lemon, yerjuice, etc. 

iVt«%.— Sweet Almonds, cocoa-nut, almond flavour. 

Aromatie. — ^The yarious spices, as pepper, pimento or allspice, 
cayenne, nutmeg, cinnamon, cloves, mace, ginger, capsicums,* 
ketchup, eelery. 

* The principal varieties of the capsicum are the long red, the Chili, and 
the bird's eye. They are all used as ingredients in soups, sauces, salads, 
and pickles ; or, when ripe and dried, they are ground to a coarse powder 
to make cayenne, 
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Orange and lemon peel, bay and lanrel leaves, orange flowers, 
and chocolate. 

Parsley, common thyme, lemon thyme, orange thyme, Imotted 
maijomm, sage, mint, winter-sayory, sweet basil, tarragon, tansy, 
chervil, bumet, fennel, mushrooms. 

Acrid or Pungent. — Mustard, horse-radish, cayenne, onions, 
eschalots, garlic, l^ks. 

Saline; Salt. ^Ahont ateaspoonfol of salt to a pound of sugar 
is said to improve the latter (134). Much salt, especially to 
persons of a gouty habit, is injurious, and assists to form Uthate of 
soda or chalk stones in the joints. 

The volatile oil contained in many of the above-mentioned 
substances stimulates the system, but does not become incorpo- 
rated with the organism, and is soon ejected, retaining its 
characteristic odour. Chervil seems to combine the flavours 
of both parsley and fennel, but is more aromatic and agreeable 
than either. 

To Flavour Milk with Coeoa Nuty ete, 

56. Pare off the rind and grate the nut on a fine and very 
clean grater ; add 3 oz. to a quart of milk ; raise the temperature 
gradually, and let the milk simmer very gently for about 45 
minutes ; then strain it through a very flue sieve or cloth, press- 
ing the milk well from the nut. Milk thus flavoured may be 
used for blancmange, custards, puddings, light cakes, or bread. 
The milk contained in the cocoa nut, when sweet, may be added, 
to obtain which, pierce the end of the nut with a gimlet, draw off 
the milk, and then break the shell with a hammer. 

The rinds of lemons and oranges are best prepared by rasping 
them on lumps of refined sugar, and then scraping off those parts 
which have imbibed the flavouring ; or the lumps of sugar may 
be crushed and added to the other ingredients. If the rind be 
cut very thin, it may be boiled in the milk or other fluid, as may 
also vanilla pods, cinnamon, mace, and similar substances, from 
which the fluid should afterwards be strained. 

To blanch and Found Almonds, 

57. Put them into a saucepan with plenty of cold water. 
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raise the temperature slowly, but just before boiling pour off the 
water and put the almonds in a basin, peel them and throw them 
into cold water, dry them with a soft cloth before they are used. 
If the water be too hot, it will turn them yellow. Before they are 
pounded they should be spread out and dried for a day or two ; 
they should also be sprinkled during the pounding with a few 
drops of cold water, or white of egg, or lemon juice, to pre?ent 
them oiling. Reduce them in a mortar to a smooth paste. 



COOKING PROCESSES. 

(1.) SoAKQTG, Steeping, oe Maceeatino. 

58. This is the simplest, and, if we except crushing or 
grinding, was probably the first operation to which grain and 
other hard food was subjected at an early stage of society, for the 
purpose -of preparing it for mastication and digestion. It is 
effected by adding cold water, milk, or other fluid to the sub- 
stances required to be softened, previously to their being boiled, or 
' subjected to other culinary operations. Thus, bread, rice, etc., are 
soaked for puddings ; peas, beans, etc., for soups; and linseed for 
the purpose of obtaining the mucilage. 

Bread soaked by pouring boiling fluid over it, to prepare it 
for puddings or fritters, is liable to render the preparation sad, 
in consequence of the starch in the bread becoming dissolved (6) ; 
a good soaking in cold fluid is therefore to be preferred. If the 
bread is not macerated, the ingredients should be well stirred till 
partially cooked, or they will not mix well ; when mixed with 
eggs the mixture should either be stirred till the albumen sets, or 
the bread should be soaked to prevent separation. If rice or other 
light coloured grain be steeped six or seven hours in cold water 
previously to being cooked, the colour will be much improved. 
Both grain and meal mix more smoothly, and boil sooner after 
having been steeped. 

As cold water extracts some of the active principles of vegetable 
substances, care should be taken not to soak them too long, or 
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after they have been braiBed or reduced to powder, imlen it be 
intended to nse the fluid for paddings, soups, etc., otherwiee the 
rabitances macerated will lose a great portion of their nntritiTe 
qualities. In some cases, howerer, this is desirable, ae when 
oatmeal disagrees with a weak stomach; it may then be maoerated 
in cold water, and after standing some time, the water, which 
will then hold the sugar and albumen in solution, must be 
rejected. 

When cold or hot liquids are poured upon regetable sub- 
stances, for the purpose of obtaining their active properties in a 
fluid state, the resulting liquid is called an infusion, as tea, 
coflee, etc. ; when the substances become dissolyed in the fluid, it 
is called a iolution ; and if produced by boiling, it is called a 
decoetionf as soup. These terms, howeyer, are seldom used in 
cookery. 

(2.) SiMMEEINO. 

60. This takes place at the temperature which immediately 
precedes boiling, and is known by small bubbles forming at the 
edge of the liquor next the yessel. Many preparations require 
this gentle boiling, as a state of actiye ebullition would spoil 
them by dissipating the volatile principles of the yegetables 
subjected to the operation. Hence the advantage of simmering 
soups for a long time, in order to render the contained substances 
tender, without destroying the aroma and flavour. 

The easiest and safest method of simmering sauces, porridge, 
etc., is by means of a double saucepan {bain fnarie) ; the inner 
part, containing the fluid to be simmered, being fixed within the 
lower or outward part, which contains boiling water ; thus situated, 
the contents of the inner part cannot be made to boil nor be 
burnt, because as soon as the water in the external vessel reaches 
212^, it passes off in steam. If, however, the density of the 
water in the larger vessel be increased by adding salt, etc., then 
. the water in the inner vessel may be made to boil. The inner 
vessel should be thin to admit the rapid transmission of heat 
from the boiling water, and the outer vessel must not be allowed 
to become dry. 
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(3.) BoiLnra. 

60. To boil or seethe is to prepare anything by keeping the 
fluid in which it is immersed in a state of ebullition. 

The temperature at which water boils in this latitude is 212° 
Fahrenheit,' and no additional heat can raise it beyond this point, 
unless sugar, salt, etc. be added to increase its density. Milk boils 
at 199® ; water with one-fifth of its weight of salt boils at 2I9*» ; 
satnrated, at 224<' ; syrup at 221<> ; linseed oil at 640*'; oliye oil at 
600^. A metal spoon left in a vessel retards the process of boiling, 
because being a good conductor, it carries off the heat from, the 
water. 

Thick liquids, which do not readily permit the escape of steam, 
or a rapid motion between the particles of the fluid, may be 
readily heated at the part most exposed to the fire to a much 
higher degree, whilst those portions not immediately in contact 
with the heat, are much colder ; from this cause they are rery 
apt to be charred and spoiled. To preyent this effect use the 
bain marie {69). 

The effect of boiling upon starch is to break or split the grains, 
and thereby render it more digestible. It also solves the gummy 
and saccharine parts, and expels wholly or in part, the volatile oils 
contained in onions, leeks, garlic, etc., and renders them milder 
in flavour. Boiling also checks fermentation. At the heat of 
212<^ the essential oils and aromatic principles of vegetables are 
driven off or decomposed ; while by infosion in hot water, in 
covered vessels, they remain in a great measure uninjured. All 
vegetables, if fresh gathered, may be boiled without the least 
change in colour, if put into boiling water with a few ounces of 
taltf and allowed to boil in plentp of wat&r, leaving the vessel 
uncovered (4.) 

When any impurity in the form of scum arises during the pro- 
cess of boiling, as in making soup, it should be carefully removed. 

The purposes for which soft water is preferable are mentioned at 
sec. 4. 

The following articles should be put into boiling water: — 
Asparagna, peas, beans, kidney beans, and all greens ; potatoes, 
turnips, carrots, etc. ; puddings, dumplings, etc. 
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Apple dampHngs are lighter when boiled in a net than in a 
cloth. All vegetables intended for soup should be put into cold 
water, which should be gradually raised to the boiling point. 

TIKI KBQVIBBD FOR BOILING TARIOUS AXTIOLES. 

HOURS. 

Plum-paddings ; paddings enclosing mneh unstewed fruit, etc. 2 to 6 
Haricots, carrots, beet-root, onions, etc, when large ; apple- 
dumplings, currants, gooseberry, and some other fruit 
paddings. , . . • . 1 „ 8 

XINT7TSS. 

Artichokes, middling sized roots, tubers, and balbs, ftill grown 
cabbages and savoys .... 

Broccoli, cauliflowers, turnips, middle sixed potatoes. 

Broad beans, small carrots, vegetable marrow, small garden 
turnips, radishes, leeks .... 

Peas, asparagus, young cabbages, sprouts, French beans, 
Jerusalem artichokes, young potatoes 

Spinach, turnip greens .... 

Parsley, eggs ..... 

Sometimes articles are boiled in oil, which exposes them to a 
much greater heat than when boiled in water. (See Frying). 
Other precautions necessary to be observed in boiling will be 
found under the instructions for cooking each kind of food. 



(4.) Stewing. 

61. To stew is to seethe anything with a slow moist heat ; 
a little butter, water, or other fluid being added when requisite. 

It is frequently employed in cooking the following articles :— 
Apples, pears, plums, vegetable marrows, cucumbers, and other 
fruit ; also onions, celery, spinach, cabbage, mushrooms, carrots, 
potatoes, cheese, etc. Dr. Gkeoory says, "The system, so 
common in England, of boiling food of any kind, in a large 
quantity of water which is thrown away, is rery bad. Yegetables 
ought to be stewed, with very little water, and the juice eaten 
with them." 

To poach is to boil slightly, and is a term chiefly applied to 
cooking eggs without the shell. 
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(5.) SXEAMIKO. 

62. TliiB is generally effected by placing the articles to be 
cooked in a yessel o?er boiling water, the bottom being pierced 
with holes to admit the steam, and a coyer placed upon it. This 
mode is generally preferred to boiling, for potatoes, paddings, and 
some other preparations. Nothing should be boiled in th : water 
oyer which the steamer is placed. A padding in a moald may be 
steamed in a common stew-pan, by pouring into the pan a few 
inches of water, according to the depth of the mould. When the 
water boils, put in the pudding, and press the coyer of the stew- 
pan closely on ; then simmer it gently without ceasing, till the 
pudding jb sufficiently done. The mouth of the mould should be 
first coyered with a well-buttered paper, then tie a thin cloth 
or muslin oyer it ; care being taken that no part of the paper 
or cloth touches the water. This is the safer method of boiling all 
paddings made with polenta, maize, etc. 

(6.) Baxotg. 

63. This is a process of heating, drying, and hardening, 
usually done in an oyen, sometimes before the fire, or surrounded 
by hot ashes. 

The term is more generally applicable to pastry and its com- 
pounds; as bread in its yarious forms, cakes, pies, puddings, 
cheese-cakes, etc. It is sometimes used in cooking apples, 
potatoes, beet-root, etc., but these articles are more generally said 
to be roasted ; and cheese is said to be toasted, whether alone in an 
oyen or before the fire. When articles are intended to be brown 
externally, as fueen cakes, etc., draw them towards the mouth of 
the oyen when sufficiently coloured. A hot or brisk oyen is used 
for puff and light pastry, light cakes, and raised pies. A moderate 
oyen for apples, pears, large rich cakes, souffles, biscuits, sponge 
cakes, Sayoy cakes, and little white pastries, which should be only 
slightly coloured. A slow or gentle oyen for gingerbread, (unless 
of the light thick kind), also for meringues, etc. 

(7.) RoASTiMa. 

64. To roast is to cook anything by exposing it to heat 
before a fiie ; it is applied occasionally to articles cooked in an 
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oven, as apples, potatoes, otdons, or in any other close ressel 
subjected to a dry heat, as coffee. 

(8.) ToASxnra ob Tosbeftikg. 

66. To toast is also to expose to a dry heat before the fire, as 
slices of bread, cheese, etc. ; but the term '* toasting " applies 
more especially to the .effect of a dry heat on the turf act of a 
snbstanoe, '* roasting " to the general effect of a dry heat on 
articles haying some bulk and thickness. By toasting slices of 
bread, the modified starch becomes more soluble and a fresh 
portion of g^um is formed. 

Bread, whether intended for dry toast, buttered toast, or for 
toast-water, should be cut about a quarter of an inch thick, and 
slowly but well heated through, frequently turned and very 
slightly browned on each side, but in no part of it charred. If 
toasted too quickly, the outside will be carbonized or burnt, after 
which, the heat cannot penetrate it ; the moisture of the bread 
which renders it indigestible to weak stomachs, will be retained, 
and cannot afterwards be evaporated ; consequently, if butter be 
applied, it will be confined to the sur&ce and become oily ; if 
immersed in water, the starch will be dissolved and the water 
will be less agreeable to the palate, the pleasant and aromatic 
flayour of toast-water being developed by the action of heat on 
the starch contained Ih the bread. 

When unfermented brown bread u thus treated, it is a good 
substitute for biscuits. 

To prepare toast-water, pour boiling water on the toast, then 
cover it up and let it stand to cool. 

If bread has become too old and dry, dip it in warm water, 
toast it as above, and when buttered it will be preferred to other 
toast. 

Muffins should be opened half an inch deep round the edges 
with a knife, toasted gradually, and when enough, they should be 
puXUd open and buttered. 

To torrefy or parch is also to heat before the fire or on hot 
plates, etc. Sometimes fiurina and grains are torrefied. Wheat 
flour is slightly torrefied, to make boniUie. It alters the immedi- 
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ate prinoiples of the farina, g^yes it a higher flayoiir, renders it 
tonic and more easy to digest. 

(9.) Feting. 
66. To fry is to cook any thing in hot (at, bntter, or 
oil, by which means the snrfiice of the snbstance is carbonized, 
and the albumen solidified. Animal fat is of coarse inadmissible 
in Vegetarian cookery, and fried articles generally are not so 
digestible as those cooked by other methods. The bntter or oil 
nsed for frying should be fresh and free from salt ; if rancid or 
ill tasted, it will spoil the flayonr of the article fried, and salt 
will preyent it being properly browned. Gare also should be 
taken not to ignite the fat. Fine olive oil is the most delicate 
for frying, but being more expensiye than butter, it is not so 
frequently used. It also requires great care in using it, as it is 
apt to bum. 

If butter is not darifled (48) it is liable to bum, and give out 
an empyreumatic flarour, owing to the milk it contains. 

To fry anything a good colour and crisp, the fire should be 
▼ery dear, and the batter or oil quite hot, which will be the case 
when it has ceased hissing, or when it will fry a piece of bread 
crisp without burning it. X^nless the article be suffldently car- 
bomced immediately after immersion, it will become greasy and 
lose its fiayour. As soon as the surface has become brown, the 
heat should be reduced ; or the pan removed a little off the fire, 
especially if the article to be cooked be large or thick, otherwise 
the interior will not be sufficiently done. The butter or oil 
should be thoroughly drained from articles which have been fried, 
particularly such as have been dressed with bread crambs, etc. ; 
this is best done by having a frame of open wire work to fit the 
pan; otherwise they should be laid upon bbtting paper or a 
doth. Some articles require to be quite covered with the 
liquid, that the heat may act on all parts at the same time. 

For ibis purpose an iron vessel, about six or eight inches deep, 
with a wire work frame, should be hdf filled with oil or fitit, 
and what remains after each operation should be passed through 
a dean sieve; it may then be kept in a proper vessel for 
months. 
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Oihen imy be done in a anuM qnantity of butter or oil, 
this is called ** saat^ing " by Sotxr. In this manner are oooked 
pancakes, fritters, omelets, etc. 



APPLICATION OF COOKING PROCESSES TO THE 
PREPARATION OF FRUIT, GRAIN, ETC. 

(1.) Fruits. 

Many fruits are eaten without undergoing any culinary prepara- 
tion whateyer, but others are improTed in flavour, and rendered 
more digestible, by being baked, stewed, etc. 

To Bake or Boa»t Applet^ Fears, and other JFW<ttf . 

67. (a,) Put apples or pears in a dish, with or without water 
round them, the stalk end upward ; bake them half an hour or 
more, in a moderate oven ; or let them remain all night in a slow 
oyen. Many kinds of pears thus baked are much improved in 
flavour. 

(d.) Divide and core apples, lay them on a dish with the flat 
side downward, with or without sugar under and over them. 

(«.) Core them without dividing them, fill up the cavities with 
butter and sugar, and bake them till they are sufficiently tender. 

(i.) Tomatoes. Cut them in slices, and place them in layers in 
a flat dish, with plenty of pepper and salt, and a little butter; 
cover them well with bread crumbs, and bake them in the oven 
till quite brown. 

The apple called in Yorkshire the Green Balsam, is excellent 
when roasted in a slow oven, and requires no sugar. 

To Seald, Codle, or Stew FruiU 

68. When fruits are stewed with a little sugar, for imme- 
diate or not very distant use, they are usually called '^ compotes ;" 
when intended for future use, more sugar and longer cooking are 
requisite ; they are then called *' preserves," etc. 

Compotes may be formed after several methods, which are here 
distinguished by the letters a, &, «, etc. 
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(a.) Put the fruit in a stone-jar, with as much sugar as may be 
thought requisite, and cold water sufficient to co?er the fruit. 
Cover the jar, and place it on a hot hearth, or in a moderately 
heated oven, or in a saucepan of water oyer the fire till tl^e fruit 
is quite tender ; or the fruit, sugar, and water may he simmered 
gently in a stew-pan'. 

A quarter of a pint of water, and five or six ounces of sugar, 
will generally he sufficient for a pound or pint of fruit ; the 
compote, however, will he richer in proportion as less water is 
used. The sugar should be scattered amongst the fruit, 
but the principal part of it should be placed near the top. 
Bruised lump sugar should be used for a clear, pale sjrrup, or 
when the fruit is intended for dessert; brown sugar when for 
oommon use, or when a dark S3rrup is desired. 

After the aboye method may be stewed any of the hardy fruits, 
as plums, apples, pears, gooseberries, rhubarb, etc., for general 
use. 

Plums, vegetable-marrow, gooseberries, currants, and rhubarb, 
require only a very little water to prevent the fruit adhering to the 
bottom of the vessel. Yegetable-marrow should be peeled, the 
seeds and fibres removed, and then cut in pieces; gooseberries 
and currants should be picked clean ; rhubarb peeled, and cut into ' 
short lengths, but if it be tender and of good quality, it is better 
sot peeled. Currants and raspberries may be used together as 
follows: — Currants one pint; raspberries or strawberries half a 
pint ; sugar four ounces. 

Apples and pears should be previously pared,* cored, and put 
into the jar, either whole, divided, or sliced ; the peels and cores 
may be boiled, and the water strained from them, and then used 
for stewing the fruit. 

*< Norfolk'biffins," and other dried apples, should be soaked 
in cold water for five or six hours before they are put into the jar. 
A dozen apples will require about a pint of water, and eight 
ounces of sugar. They should simmer gently for three or four 
hours, or until they are soft. Season with a few doves, or cinna- 

• Apples and pears should be pared and oat with a silTcr knife, or 
immediately after being oat they should be thrown into oold water, to 
prcTeat them changing coloor. 
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mon, or lemon peeL The addition of a little red beet irill 
improTO the colonr, and some oonrider the flaTonr improred hy 
a little port wine.* 

Pean, stnek with a few eloves, may be put into the jar, either 
with plain water, or with water, in whieh the peels and cores of 
either apples or pears haye been boiled and strained ; add the jniee 
of a lemon, the peel ent in shreds, and a little red beet, and then 
stew till the ftuit is tender. Drain the liquid from the pears, and to 
each half pint add from four to eight ounces of sugar, and when a 
syrup has been formed by simmering, poor it oyer the pears, and 
let them stew an hour or two, or till sufficiently soft. 'Wlien 
intended to be kept long, more sugar must be used. 

Baking or stewing pears, or other hard pears, are fittest for this 
purpose. Some prefer trMde and sugar in equal quantities, and 
add a little port wine. 

(^.) Add ftTC or six ounces of sugar to a quarter or half a 
pint of water, according to the quantity of juice contained in the 
fruit ; let the sugar and water simmer about ten minutes, skim 
the syrup, and add to it a pint or pound of fruit, previously 
prepared ; let the whole simmer till the fruit is tender. 

Bipe currants will require five or six minutes; green goose- 
berries, rhubarb, apples in halyes, etc., eight or ten minutes; 
plums, apricots, peaches, and nectarines when divided, two to 
ire minutes ; whole, ten to twenty minutes. If the syrup be too 
thin, drain it from the fruit, reduce it by simmering, and when 
cold, pour it oyer the fruit. 

The fruit may be served in the syrup, with bread or with rice,, 
sago, etc., which may be stewed along with the fruit, the rite 
haying been previously boiled, and the tago simmered five 
or ten minutes. 

Lemon peel is sometimes grated over the fruit; or the peel in> 
thin shreds is first scalded, and then added. 

(«.) Take half a pint of syrup, consisting of sixteen ounces of 
auger, and half a pint of water ; when it is near the boiling 
point, put in six greengages, or other plums cut ifi two ; let tb«n 
remain in the syrup while it simmers two minutes ; remove them 

• It is better to avoid the addition of wine in this and other reeeipCe 
where it it mentioned, unless particalarlyreqnetited. 
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and drain them on a neve : add ax more plnms to the eymp for 
two minuteg, remove them and drain them as hefore ; remove 
the ekins, and pnt the frnit in a hasin ; then reduce the symp till 
rather thick, and when cold, pour it over the frvat, which will 
then he ready to he serred. 

Other frnit may he treated in the same way. Peaches and 
apricots, when green, should he prerionsly pnt into hoiling water, 
and hoiled ten minutes, then drained and stewed in the syrup till 
tender. 

Cherries need not hediTided; cut the stalks short and stew 
two or three minutes. 

(d.) Cut apples in smaU cuhical pieces, strew 12 oz. of sugar 
over 16 oz. of fruit, aUo several long strips of lemon peel, and 
cover them up close in a bowl. Next day put the apples piece 
by piece into a small stew-pan with three or four table-spoonfuls 
of cider or perry, and simmer gently till the fruit becomes clear ; 
then remove it, and when cold, build a wall round a small dish 
with the square pieces, place the strips of lemon peel on the top, 
and pour the syrup into the middle. £huharh ox carrots may be 
used in the same way. 

(e,) Apples may be stewed with butter thus : Pare six or eight 
fine apples, core them without piercing them through, or dividing 
them ; fill the cavities with fresh butter, and put four ounces more, 
cut small, into a stew-pan just large enough to contain the apples 
in a single layer ; place them closely together and stew them very 
grradaally, turning them occasionally ; when nearly tender, strew 
upon them as much sifted sugar as will be sufficient, and a tea- 
spoonful of powdered dnnamon, and stew for a i^w minutes longer. 
Put in or upon each apple a little apricot jam : pour the syrup 
from the pan around, but not upon the fruit. Apples thus 
prepared are called by the French Fommn au Bmtrre, 

(/.) After stewing fruit in water, remove it before it 
becomes quite soft or pulpy; then add to the liquid one-third 
of the sugar intended to be used, let it simmer ten minutes, 
skimming it well during the time ; then pour it over the fruit, hoi 
if you wish the fruit to be soft, but eoid if the fruit is to be crisp 
(78 e). On the following day, strain off the syrup and add to it 
another third of the sugar ; simmer and skim as before, then pour 
5 
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tiie syrnp again over the fruit hot or cold as before. Repeat the 
process on the following day, adding the remaining sugar. If it 
is intended to keep the fruit daring many months, more sogar 
mnst be employed than for compotes, because a weak syrup has a 
tendency to ferment, and quickly becomes acid if kept at a 
moderate temperature, but a concentrated solution of sugar 
prevents the spontaneous decomposition of organic matters boiled 
in it. 

When fruit has been lightly stewed in syrup, it may be taken 
out and allowed to stand a few days ; boil the syrup again, pour it 
oyer the fruit, and allow it to stand a day or two longer ; then 
drain off the syrup, and lay the fruit on dishes or tins to dry in a 
cool place. The syrup may be used for pies or paddings. 

(2.) Steup. 
69. As syrup fis much used for preserring plums, melons, 
cucumbers, etc., a few remarks respecting it will not be here out 
of place. 

Sugar. — Coarse sugar may be used when intended for common 
use, or when a dark syrup is required ; but lump sug^ or fine 
crystals when intended for dessert, or when a clear pale syrup is 
preferred. 

Syrup prepared with the best refined sugar is also less liable to 
spontaneous decomposition. The transparency of the syrup will 
be promoted by using the sugar in a single lump, taken from the 
bottom or broad end of the loaf; if it be powdered or bruised, 
the syrup will be cloudy. 

Two pounds of sugar and a pint of water form a syrup which 
neither ferments nor crystallizes; but twelye ounces of sugar, a 
pint of water, and a pound of fruit will answer rery well, and keep 
for a month or two. When the fruit contains much juice, less 
water should be used. 

Wdter.'-''When a very clear syrup is wanted, use distilled 
water or filtered soft water, as' the lime contained in hard water 
would be deposited by boiling, and destroy the transparency. A 
syrup with a very slight excess of water keeps better than one 
fully saturated. 

^M<.— In forming the syrup, employ as little heat as possible, 
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for a Bolntion of sugar, eyen when kept at the temperature of 
boiling water, undergoes slow decomposition. Pour the water 
cold on the sugar, and let them stand a few hours, occasionally 
stirring the solution ; then apply a gentle heat, that of steam or 
a water bath is preferable. A syrup should not boil but simmer, 
and the simmering should be checked after the lapse of one or 
two minutes. If it be requisite to thicken a syrup by boiling, a 
few fragments of glass should be introduced, as boiling takes 
place at a lower temperature when these are present. 

A syrup has simmered sufficiently, if when taken up in a spoon 
it pours out like oil ; and when a thin skin appears on blowing 
upon the syrup it is considered completely saturated. When 
nearly cold, the syrup may be strained through flannel ; and when 
not sufficiently transparent it may be clarified when cool by 
stirring in the whites of eggs ; renew the heat, skim the syrup 
well, and strain it when cold. 

(3.) To Cook Vegetable Makeow, Cucumbeks, 
AND Pumpkins. 

70. The gourd tribe may be cooked in yarious ways, but 
vegetable marrow and cucumbers are the only sorts much used in 
this country in a cooked state. 

{a.) Peel yegetable marrow, cut it into small portions, and stew 
it after any of the preceding methods ; but it is usually boiled 
and seryed like sea-kale. Choose the marrow when about six 
inches long, and before it becomes too old and seedy. Put it in 
boiling water with a little salt in it, boil it till tender, then pare 
it, cut it in halves lengthwise, and serye it on toast with butter 
sauce or white sauce. It should not be pricked while boiling, 
and when the skin can be rubbed off the marrow is ready. 

(Jb,) After boiling and peeling it, slice it lengthwise about 
three-quarters of an inch thick ; remove the seeds, drain or dry 
it well, season it with pepper and salt, and leave it till cold ; then 
dip each piece in batter, or in Qg% and fine crumbs of bread, and 
firy it. Serve it with crisped parsley and brown sauce, or with 
fried onion. Thus prepared, it may be used cold between slices of 
bread as a sandwich. 

(0.) After yegetable marrow has been boiled, pared, and drained. 
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it may be cut into dke and re-heated in good white sauce, or 
stewed tender in bntter. Or, pour a cnpfol of white sanoe 
orer it, after it has been laid npon some sliced cheese in a well- 
bnttered dish ; add another layer of sliced cheese, and strew 
bread cmmbs oyer it, then pnt it in a moderate oren for about 
ten or fifteen minntes. Boiled marrow may also be mashed as 
turnips, or made into puddings, pies, etc., like other fruit 
Moderate sized marrows will require boiling from twenty to thirty 
minutes ; large ones from forty-five to sixty minutes. 

A encumber or marrow may also be baked thus ; pare and cut 
it in halves as above ; remove the seeds and fibres ; rub it inside 
and out with a little salf, and let it drain for an hour. Fill up the 
halves with onions previously boiled and chopped with some sage ; 
add a little butter, pepper, and salt; then tie the two halves 
together and bake in a buttered dish, in a moderately heated oven. 
If not well-browned, dredge a little flour over, brown it before 
the fire, and serve with brown sauce. Force meat may be sub- 
stituted for the onions and sage, and when sufficiently baked, 
throw over it peas, stewed with an onion and a sprig of mint, 
and thicken with a little batter and flour. The onion and mint 
should be removed after stewing. 

(e.) Feel a pumpkin, cucumber, or vegetable marrow; cut it 
into thin slices, removing the seeds ; set it, with some dried 
currants and sugar, in a saucepan over the fire ; little or no water 
is required. Stew it about three hours or till quite tender, and 
put it in a crust as for mince pies; or cover a shallow dish with a 
thin crust and spread tbe mashed fruit and currants upon it; 
cover it with a crust and bake. Candied lemon or orange peel 
may be added. 

(/.) Stew the pumpkin, cucumber or marrow with a little sugar 
and a few cut apples; add a little lemon juice and rind with 
two or three cloves, and bake as above. 



TO FRESEEVE FEUIT FOR FUTURE USB. 
Introductory Observations, 
71. All fruits and vegetables intended for preservation 
should be free from bruise and blemish, as injured fruits soon 
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decay and spoil the sound fruit in contact with them ; they should 
be gathered on a fine dry day, free from morning or evening dew, 
and before they are quite ripe. Such as have a bloom upon them 
shoald not be wiped, unless necessary to remoTe dust or other 
impurities, and the process of preserTing should be commenced on 
the day the fruit are taken. 

The fruit room should be dry, of a low and equal temperature, 
and excluded as much as possible from the light. 

The conditions more or less necessary for the ttptmiamous 
decompetition of yegetable substances are moisture, atmospheric 
air or oxygen, and a temperature between the freezing and boiling 
points of water. 

Substances which contain no nitrogen, such as pure sugar, 
starch, gum, oil, etc., will not ferment or decay. 

All nitrogenous compounds, under favourable circumstances, 
not only undergo rapid fermentation themselves, but have the 
power of disturbing the elements of non-nitrogenous bodies with 
which they are in contact. 

1. Organic substances, when perfectly dry, are incapable of 
decomposition at the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere ; 
hence fruit may be preserved by desiccation or abstraction of the 
moisture ; as figs, dates, grapes, and plums : the two latter being 
conyerted by drying into raisins and prunes. 

2. The presence of atmospheric air or oxygen facilitates putre- 
faction, hence the advantage of bottling fruit, first rarefying or 
driying off the air by heat, and then corking the bottles tightly, 
etc. (74). ^ 

Though putrefaction cannot take place if air be thoroughly 
excluded, yet the smallest quantity of oxygen present is sufficient 
to produce a commencement of putrefaction, and after the process 
has commenced, it proceeds whether air be present or not. 

3. A certain temperature is always requisite for the decomposi- 
tion of organic bodies ; consequently, they may be preserved by 
keeping them constantly below the freezing point. 

4. Fermentation and chemical changes may also be prevented 
by certain antiseptic substances, as sugar, vinegar, salt, charcoal, 
chlorine gas, etc. ; thus flft*e formed preserves, jams, fruit-moulds, 
jellies, pickles, etc. 
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(1.) To Det Fkutt without Su&ab. 

72. The pnlpy fraito, such as gooseberries nearly ripe, 
cherries, etc., should be spread, without contact with each other, 
on sieyes, tins, or dishes, and dried in the sun, or before the fire ; 
they may be placed occasionally in a cool oren. Change the dishes 
daily, and place cherries with the stalks upward. Kentish cherries 
are considered best for this purpose, but morellas answer Tery well. 

Damsons should be dried gradually, by placing them in a 
cool oven, on tins or dishes, covered with thin coarse cloths. When 
sufficiently dried, damsons, cherries, etc., should be put in boxes, 
with white paper between the layers of fruit, and protected as 
much as possible from the air. 

Apples and pears should be placed in an oyen at a low tempera- 
ture, six or seven times, and allowed to remain in the oven several 
hours each time. The oven should be very cool at the commence- 
ment. 

Flatten the apples by pressure, gently and gradually applied, 
so as not to break the skins. When required for use they should 
be stewed for an hour or more with a little water and sugar. 
The *^ Norfolk Biffins," Minchall crabs, or any tart apples or hard 
pears, are the best for drying. 

Apples pared and cut in small pieces as soon as gathered, and 
then thoroughly dried in the sun, may be kept for several years. 

The art of preserving all kinds of vegetables, by drying them 
in chambers, throagh which currents of heated air pass, has been 
brought to great perfection in France. When thus preserved 
they appear dry an^ shrivelled up, like strips of thick parchment 
or leather, but when cooked they swell out to their usual size. 

Peas, beans, kidney beans, cabbages, cauliflowers, beet, carrots, 
etc., may be preserved by first boiling them till tender, and then 
drying them in a warm airy place, when they may be kept for 
a considerable time in bags or boxes. Beet, carrots, and other 
roots should be cut in slices. 

(2.) To Stoee oe Pbeserte Fktjit bt Exclitdino 

THE AlE. 

73. Some kinds of fruit require more protection from air 
and light than others. Apples and winter-pears should be kept 
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in boxes, casks, or a cool, dry room, with dry coaise cloths, fern, 
chaff, oat-hnsks, or dry sand between the layers; or each apple 
may be folded in paper, and packed rather close. Coyer the 
whole well oyer with any of these articles, so as to exclude 
air and light as much as possible. When the atmospheric air 
cannot be completely excluded from fruits, they should not be put 
in drawers or other close places, as the want of free yentilation 
will facilitate their decay. • 

To Bottle Fruit: 

74. Gather the fruit when yery dry, if possible while the 
sun is upon it, and bottle it on the same day. Be careful not 
to bruise it while picking or dressing it, and reject all that 
is not sound. Currants should be stripped from their stalks 
with a fork ; rhubarb pared and cut into short lengths. 

Kidney beans in the green state, should be cleared from the 
strings or strong fibres, and when large they should be cut 
lengthwise into two or three pieces. Preyiously to using the 
bottled beans, scald them in water with a little salt, and let them 
simmer till tender. 

The bottles should be sound, yery clean, dry, and with wide 
necks. They should also be well fitted with good corks. 

Fill the bottles with the fruit, and whilst filling, shake them 
gently, and cork them yery lightly. Put them in a pan of cold 
water, with a little hay at the bottom ; set the pan on the fire 
and raise the temperature of the water yery gradually to 160^, 
and keep it at this point or below 170°, for twenty or thirty 
minutes. * As the fruit will shrink, fill up each bottle, as far as 
the bottom of the neck, with fruit from one of the other bottles, 
taking care, while doing so, not to bruise the fruit. When as 
many bottles have been thus filled as there is sufficient fruit for, 
remoye the pan from the fire, and take out each bottle separately, 
fill it to within an inch of where the cork will reach, with boiling 
water ; cork it well immediately, shaking it as little as possible ; 
tie down the cork and coyer it well with melted resin or wax, and 
return each bottle as it is finished to the pan of water, where it 

* The heat coagulates the albamen (13), and otherwise retards fer*^ 
mentation. 
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murt remain till the water has beoonte gradually cold. Place the 
bottles on their aides in a eool, dry plaee ; turn them partiaUy 
xoond onee or twiee a week daring the ihrst month or two^ and 
onoe or twiee a month for some time afterwards. Omen peas 
may be bottled in the same way. 

(a.) Matbt, a French ehembt, says the temperatore of 
fruits or their joioes in bottles* etc., should be rused to 184^, 
which he found by his researches sufficient to destroy their 
ferment. Some raise the temperature of the water in which the 
bottles are placed to 170^, and keep it at this point for an hour; 
others allow the water to simmer, and then immediately remove 
the bottles if the fruit is ripe, but leare them in ten minutes 
longer if it is green. 

(b.) Mr. LoTEJOT, who produced beautiful specimens of pre- 
served fruit bsfore the Horticultural Society, proceeds as follows : 
— Pick the fruit from the stalks ; put them into the bottles. Put 
one drachm of alum into four gallons of boiling water ; let it 
stand till it is cold. Then fill the bottles ; bung them tight ; 
then put them into a copper of cold water, and heat it to 178^. 
Then tie them over with a bladder and seal them. The 
raspberries and mulberries presenred in this manner were as 
plump and transparent as when first gathered. The other Imit 
was equally fine. The quantity of alum must not be increased, or 
the fruit will be hard. 

(e,) Some cork the bottles toell immediately after putting in 
the f^uit, without any water; they then put them in a pan of 
cold water, heat the latter till it simmers, and let the bottles 
remain in it till the fruit shrinks when it is unripe, or till the 
juice of the fruit has boiled up. They also recommend that fhiit 
or yegetables, or their juices, should boil three or four hours if 
they will bear it ; then remore the pan from the fire, and allow the 
bottles to cool as aboye. The small amount of oxygen contained 
in the bottles becomes absorbed, and fermentation is preTcnted, 
Some, again, adrise that 2 to 6 oz. of sugar should be added to 
each quart bottle, when ripe fruit is used, and sufficient sugar to 
sweeten it when the fruit is green. In the latter case they fill 
up the bottles with water, but not when the fruit is ripe ; thus 
preserved, they require no additional sugar when used for pies, etc. 
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Jars of fruit may be treated in the same way, using 6 oz. of 
sugar for plums, etc. Much sugar, howeyer, tends to destroy the 
natural flavour of the fruit. Eipe currants and raspberries may 
be bottled together. 

While corking the bottles, set them on double flannel dipped 
in hot water; if placed on a cold sur&ce, or exposed to a current 
of cold air, the sudden change of temperature may break them. 
If the corks are fastened down with wire or twine it will prevent 
them flying ; than dip the top of each bottle in melted resin, and, 
as only a thin coating will be taken while the bottle is hot, dip it 
a second time when it is cold. 

When the bottles are laid on their sides, the water should 
cover the fruit. 

Use long corks, not bungs, as the latter are cut the wrong 
way of the cork, and will admit air; choose them of a good 
colour and texture. Scald them, and It the water beeome almost 
cold, drain off the water and scald them again with dean water, 
let them stand for an hour, remove them from the water and put 
them in a sieve for two days to dry. Some pour melted fat upon 
the fruit in the bottles to the thickness of a penny-piece just 
before they are corked. When the bottles are opened, the fat is 
removed with a spoon. When you put in the cork, squeeze it as 
small as possible, drive it down one inch into the bottle, cut the 
cork even with the mouth of the bottle. 

Instead of corking the bottles, some prefer pouring a little 
olive oil on the water to secure the fruit from tiie access of air, 
in which case the bottles must be stored in an upright position. 

When about to use the fruit pour off the greater part of the 
water, if no sugar has been used, and add sugar as for fresh fruit. 
The liquor poured from the fruit will form a good syrup when 
boiled with sugar. 

CraAbenies need only be put into clean bottles or jars, which 
should be filled up with cold water, previously boiled, cork or 
cover them closely. When about to use the berries, stew them 
lightly in a little of the water in which they have been kept, 
adding a little sugar. All fruits, however, when bottled with 
cold water, eat rather hard, even after they have been well 
stewed; it is advisable in this case to bruise them well whilst 
being stewed. 
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(3.) To Pkesekve Fkuit by Keeping it at a 
Yery Low Tempekatueb. 

75. If vegetable substances be exposed to a degree of cold 
below the freezing point of water, the jnices will be congealed 
and converted into ice, and during this state they cannot undergo 
any change whatever ; hence freezing becomes a very simple and 
effectual mode of preserving food in many cases. Several plans 
have been suggested for this purpose, but few families would find 
it convenient to adopt them. 

(4.) To Pkbsbrvb Fetjits and other Vegetable Sub- 
stances with Sugar, Salt, and Vinegar. 
General Observations, 

76. Enamelled stew-pans are best adapted for preserving 
and pickling, as they are not acted on by adds, and the colour of 
the fruit is not affected by them. 

Wooden or silver spoons and skimmers should be employed, as 
pewter, iron, or tin endangers the colour of the fruit. All 
sieves, strainers, and other vessels should be very clean, as the 
least inattention in this respect might destroy the flavour. 

Preserves and pickles should be kept in a very dry and 
cool place. 

Do not allow the preserving pan to be in immediate contact 
with the fire ; suspend it over the fire, or let it rest on a trivet 
or other protector. 

All preserves should be well skimmed, and constantly sfirred, 
gently at first, and more quickly afterwards ; a slight neglect in 
these respects may spoil the whole. 

Unripe fruits, and such as contain little juice, should be sim- 
mered gently, till tender, in water or a thin syrup (69), and the 
syrup to be poured upon them should at each boiling be 
strengthened by the addition of more sugar. Bipe fruits, or 
such as contain much juice, require no water; they should be 
simmered with one-third of the sugar you intend to employ, and 
the syrup thus obtained should be enriched with the remaining 
sugar, as abote. 
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It is usual to add a pint of water and a pound of sugar to eaoh 
pound of fruit, one third of the sagar being added at each, boiling, 
but it is desirable to use no more water than the fruit requires. 
The sugar may ibxj from eight ounces to two pounds, but the 
natural flavour of the friiit is obscured by an excess of sugar. 

Unless the syrup be thin at first and the fruit soft, the latter 
will not absorb the sugar, nor become clear and plump. 

Preserres and jams, when sufficiently boiled, should be put 
into clean, dry jars, coyered with tissue paper rubbed oyer slightly 
with pure oliye oil, or dipped in brandy or white of egg, and 
then protected by one or two pieces of bladder, paper, or sheet 
gutta percha, so as to exclude the air as much as possible. They 
should be kept in a wry dry and eooi place. The bladder should 
be soaked in water for two days, and its intemai or tmooth surface 
should be placed upwards. The tissue paper should be cut larger 
than the opening of the jar, well smeared with white of egg, and 
pressed well down at the sides. 

They will ferment and become mity if not sufficiently boiled, 
or if kept in too warm a place ; and they are apt to become 
candied if boiled too quickly or too long. If they are not kept in 
a dry place, or have not been sufficiently boiled, they will probably 
become mouldy. 

They should be occasionally examined, and when slight fermen- 
tation appears, the syrup should be re-boiled for a few minutes 
and well skimmed ; the fruit also should be well scalded in it ; 
the whole should then be secured in clean jars, as aboye. 

For common preseryes, coarse sugar may be used, but well 
refined loaf sugar, or fine crystallized sugar, should be generally 
preferred, as there is less scum and waste from the finer sugars. 
All the coarse sugars contain acari and other impurities, and on 
this account the well refined sugars are most economical. 



FRITITS PRESERVED WITH SUGAR. 

77. The term Preserves is sometimes applied to fruits boiled 
with sugar in any condition, but it will be conyenient to arrange 
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them under the four following heads : — 1. Preserves; 2. Jams 
and Marmalades ; 3. Moulded Palp or Fruit Moulds; 4. Jellies. 

(1.) Pbeseeves. 

73. Preserves proper are (raits or other yegetables protected 
by sugar or syrup, either entire, or, if divided* not mashed or 
reduced to pulp. 

They may be boiled or potted in the syrup, or they may be 
removed from the sjrmp and dried on sieves or dishes in the sun, 
or in a very moderate oven, with a little powdered sugar sprinkled 
over them every time they are turned. 

(a.) Having prepared the fruit, put it earefully in wide- 
mouthed bottles ; sprinkle the sugar in with the fruit, reserving 
a rather larger portion fori the top (68); put the bottles in 
a pan of cold water ; gradually raise the temperature ; simmer 
half an hour ; fill up the bottles from each oUier, and complete 
the process as for bottled fruit (74). 

Bipe currants, strawberries, and raspberries, may be thus 
preserved, eight ounces of sugar being added to a pound of 
fruit. 

{b.) Form a syrup (69) with from twelve ounces to two 
pounds of sugar and a pint of water; a lemon cut in slices, and 
the peel of such firuit as pines may be simmered about five minutes 
in it. Strain, and when the syrup is cold, add the fruit, if large, 
in thin slices ; simmer till the fruit is tender, or till a wooden 
skewer easily penetrates it. Put the fhiit and syrup in jars, 
as directed (76). It is better to add only one-third of 
the sugar at first, and the remaining portions as directed in 
method e. 

(e.) Sprinkle one-third of the sugar over the fruit, and let it 
stand from one to three days, or until sufficient juice has been 
extracted ; if the fruit yields little juice add a little water. Pat 
the syrup and fruit carefully into a preserving pan, heat them 
gradually over the fire, and simmer them gently ten minutes; 
remove the pan from the fire, and with a wooden spoon take out 
the fruit and put it into a bowl ; add another third of the sugar 
to the syrup, and simmer it five or ten minutes, skim it well and 
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poor it oyer tiie fruit, * and let it stand till next day. Again 
remove the fruit, add the remaining third of the sngar to the 
ajrnp, let it simmer for five or ten minutes, then pour it over the 
fruit and put it with the syrup in jars, as directed (76), or drain 
and dry the fruit, as at 78. 

(d.) Put the fruit in stone jars, sprinkle oyer it one-third of 
the sugar; put the jars in a boiler of cold water; let the water 
bimmer gently till a syrup has been obtained, and allow the fruit 
to stand in it till next day ; then drain off the syrup, and add to it 
another third of the sugar ; simmer it ten minutes, and shim it 
well, then pour it oyer the fruit ; continue the process with the 
remaining third of the sugar till the fruit is clear ; then put it in 
small jars and coyer them (76). 

(«.) Take half as much more fruit as finely powdered sngar ; 
put one third of the fruit (the, ripest and most bruised) in a jar ; 
sprinkle oyer it one-sixth of the sugar, and place it in a moderately 
heated oyen, or oyer the fire, until the juice has been extracted, 
which drain from the fruit, and the remaining pulp may be used 
for pies» puddings, or jams, by adding to it a few red currants or 
rhubarb, and more sugar. When red currant juice can be ob- 
tained, it may be used instead of that of the fruit to be preserved. 
Heat the remaining sngar on a dish in the oyen, add one half of 
it to the juice when near the boiling point ; simmer the whole 
for a few minutes, or until it has become clear by skimming. 
Then take it from the fire, and carefully add the reserved 
fruit; sprinkle over it the remaining sugar; simmer the 
whole for twenty minutes, but yery gratiy, lest you break the 
fruit. Take out the fruit carefully with a slice, and put the most 
entire in a jar; simmer the syrup from three to fire minutes 
longer ; pour it over the fruit, and let it stand till cold, then cover 
it (76). . 

If the preserve does not set well, drain off the juice, boil it, 
aad then pour it over the fruit. 

Thus are prepared strawberries, raspberries, and other juicy 
and delicate fruits. 

• When you wish the frnit to be grreen and firm, let the syrup stand till 
it is cold before you pour it over the frnit, in all other eases pour it over 
vrhile hot (68/}. 
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(/.) Boil two qaarts of amb«r gooseberries in two quarts of 
water till the juice has been well extracted ; strain and add two 
pounds of fine sugar to two pints of the liqnor ; let it boil fiye 
minutes, and skim it till clear. Bemore it from the fire, and add 
carefully two pounds of raspberries ; let them just boil up ; then 
sprinkle oyer them a pound and a half of sugar preTiously heated 
in the OYcn ; boil them yery fast for eight minutes, skimming them 
well. BemoYe them from the fire, let theii^ stand till nearly 
cold, then put them in pots. 

Strawberries may be preserved in the same way. 

(^i) For each pound of fruit, take half a pound of sugar, and 
put the latter in a pan with a little water ; when the sugar is hot 
take up the fruit in a skimmer, dip it in the sugar and hold it 
there about half a minute ; then remove it and spread it on tin?, 
continuing the process till all the ^fruit ia finished. Boil down 
the sugar to a thick syrup, and pour it oyer the fruit. Set the 
tins before the sun, or in a warm oyen, till the fruit has been dried 
into gelatinous cakes. When thoroughly dry, put the cakes in a 
bag and hang it in a dry place. The cakes will keep a long time 
and may be used at any time by adding a little hot water for a 
few minutes; more sugar may be added, if necessary. The fiayour 
of the fruit is preserved by this method, which answers well for 
strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, etc. 

(A.) Boil to a thick syrup, one pound of refined sugar, and a 
quarter of a pint of water for each pound of fruit. When cold, 
put in the strawberries, and let them stand a night. Drain them, 
and boil the syrup up again three times, which will thicken it. 
Put the strawberries into the syrup each time when it is cold. 
When finished, put them in glasses, oyer which tie paper, and set 
them in a cold place. 

To Freserve Ripe Currants, 

79. Eemoye them carefully from the stalks, and proceed 
according to method a, using eight ounces of sugar to a pound 
of fruit. 

Jtipe Gooteberriea, 

80. These may be preserved either with or without the seeds. 
Boil them till dear and tender, in a syrup formed in the propor- 
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tion of a pound of sugar to a pint of water ; or in a syrup in 
which cherries or other fruits have been boiled for drying ; put 
them into the syrup when it is cold, heat them gradually, and 
proceed as directed for cherries (82). For yery clear syrup, use 
soft water (69). 

Green Gooseberries, 

81. Take them when fully grown, out off the tops, but not 
the stalks ; split the gooseberries half way down and remoye the 
seeds. Simmer a pound and a half of sugar in a pint of water ; 
skim and add one pound of gooseberries ; simmer them from fiye 
to seren minutes, or till clear and tender ; lift them out of the 
syrup and add more gooseberries to it. Drain them when suffi- 
cienUy done ; dry them gradually (78) ; or keep them in the 
syrup, and dry them when they are wanted. 

Cherries. 

82. Stone them, and add eight ounces of sugar to sixteen 
ounces of cherries ; let them stand two days in the syrup ; simmer 
them ten minutes, then let them stand two or three days longer ; 
drain off the syrup and dry the cherries separately on sieTes or 
dishes (78). When more sugar is used, put the cherries in the 
syrup, and dry them at any lime, but the flavour will be better 
preserved by drying them within a fortnight after they have been 
boiled. 

Siberian Crabs, 

83. Bub them with a dry flajinel, taking care not to break 
the skin. Prick them well with a needle to prevent their burst- 
ing. Simmer a pound of sugar in a pint of water, then put in 
the fruit, and simmer it till the skin begins to crack slightly ; 
take out the crabs and drain them separately on a dish. Simmer 
the syrup again, and if not strong enough add more sugar ; when 
cold, pour it over the fruit and put in jars (76). 

Damsons, Wine Sours, and other Ripe ^lums. 

84. Prick them with a needle and slit the skin of the hardier 
kinds at the seam. Proceed according to method d, using three- 
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qnarten of a pound of lagar to a poand of fraii. Crreengagts 
are sometimes boiled in clear gooseberry juice— two pounds of the 
juice to one pound of fruit. 

AprieoUf Feaelui^ Neetarinu, 

85. Let the fruit be fine and sound, but not too ripe. Pare, 
stone, and cut them in halres and weigh them. Lay them on a 
dish, the hollow part upwards ; take their weight of fine loaf 
sugar pounded, strew one*third of it over the fruit and proceed 
by method e. Apples pared, cored, and cut in quarters or 
less portions may be preserved in the same way. A little 
essence of ginger may be added before the apples are put in the 
jars. 

FineappUa^ Vegetable Marrowt^ $ie. 

86. Take off the top and bottom of the pine and remoYe 
the rind. Form a syrup with a pint of water, two pounds of 
sugar, one lemon cut iu slices, and the peel of the pine ; proceed 
according to method b. 

Batpberriee^ Strawberriet. 

87. Proceed according to method or/. 

Fruit nine pounds, sugar six pounds. Heat three pounds of fruit 
and one pound of sugar together ; add two and a half pounds of 
sugar to the juice, then six pounds of fruit, and the remaining 
two and a half pounds of sugar. 

Hhubarb, 

88. (0.) Take it whilst young and tender; peel and cut it into 
lengths of one or two inches. For every pound of rhubarb take 
a pint of water and three-quarters pf a pound of sugar ; add one- 
third of the sugar to the water, put in the rhubarb, and simmer it 
twenty minutes or till tender, but not pulpy ; remove the rhubarb 
into a bowl, and complete the process as directed in method 0, 
always allowing the syrup to stand till cold before it is poured 
over the rhubarb. 

(b,) Gut the rhubarb as for tarts, and to every quart sprinkle 
one pound of sugar ; let the whole stand twenty-four hours, or 
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until the jnice has been extracted. Tha sugar will sink without 
being dissolved. Boil the juice and sugar together for twenty 
minutes after simmering has commenced; then add the rhubarb, 
and boil the whole twenty minutes longer. The preserre need 
not be stirred, if boiled slowly. The rhubarb and sugar do not 
require a warm place to draw out the juice. 

Oreen Apricots. 

89. Select them just before they are ripe, arrange them in 
a pan in layers, with plenty of vioe or spinach leayes under, 
oyer, and between them ; fill the pan with spring water and coyer 
it up close. Heat the water yery gradually, and keep it at a 
moderate heat for seyeral hours, or until the fruit becomes tender, 
but not cracked ; then remoye the fruit very carefully. Make a 
thin syrup with some of the water, using one pound of sugar to a 
pint and a half of water ; when cold, pour it on the fruit and 
complete the operation by 78 e. 

If the fruit be not green enough, a small piece of alum may be 
boiled in the syrup. 

Fbesebtes with Sugar and GiNraEB. 
Cucumbers^ Melons, Vegetable Marrow, and Lettuce Stalks. 

90. Choose cucumbers of a middle size, green, and as free 
as possible from seeds. Put them in a jar with a strong solution 
of salt in water ; cover them with a cabbage leaf to keep them 
down, and tie paper over the top. Set the jar in a warm oyen 
till the cucumbers become yellow ; wash them and set them over 
the fire in fresh water with a little salt in it, and place a fresh 
cabbage leaf over them ; cover the pan very close, but take care 
the water does not boil. If the cucumbers are not sufficiently green, 
change the water, cover and heat as before ; or add a little alum, 
vine leayes, parsley, or spinach, or the juice of the latter. When 
of a good colour, let them stand till cold ; put them in cold spring 
water for two days, changing the water twice a day to remove the 
salt ; they will then be ready for the syrup. They may aUo be 
cut in two, and the seeds and pulp removed. 

When lettuces are running to seed, take the stalks while 
6 
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tender, and when about sixteen or eighteen inches high, peel them 
and eut them into lengths of from one to three inches ; put them 
in spring water, changing it daily for six days, or until the stalks 
are Tery dear. Kemove all remaining strings or fibres, and 
boil the stalks for a few minutes in spring water, but not till they 
are soft. 

For every pound of fruit take a pint of water, a pound of 
sugar, and an ounce of good white ginger previously soaked and 
scraped ; boil and skim the syrup till clear. (It is better to add 
only one-third of the sugar at first, and the remainder by degrees 
at each boiling.) While the syrup is boiling, add the rind of one 
lemon pared very thin and cut in shreds. When the syrup is 
clear, remove it from the fire, and when cold, pour it over the 
cucumbers, lettuce-stalks, etc., having first dried them with a cloth. 
Let the whole stand a day or two, then draw off the syrup, bring 
it to the boiling point, haying added anothw third of the sugar, 
skim it well, and when cold^ pour it over the fruit again. There 
should be sufficient syrup to cover the fruit. Repeat the operation 
on alternate days for a fortnight or more, occasionally adding a 
little more sugar, and if not sufficiently strong of ginger, add a 
little essence of ginger before pouring the syrup on the fruit for 
the last time. The juice of a lemon may be added to the syrup 
previously to completing the last boiling. 

(2.) Jams and Makmalades. 

91. These differ little from Preserves properly so called. 
Jams are generally made of the more juicy berries reduced to a 
pulp; Marmalades of the more solid fruits, or the rinds of 
oranges, etc. The fruit should be free from dirt, skins, stalks, and 
stones. Ripe and juicy fruits should be rather bruised, put into 
the preserving pan and boiled rapidly till well reduced, before the 
sugar is added. When the sugar has been added, boil the whole 
quickly, but do not allow it to become too thick, or the sugar will 
remain undissolved, and the impurities will not rise to the top. 
Rich juice should be carefully watched as it falls from the skimmer, 
lest it become too thick. When fruit contains little juice, as 
unripe currants, bruise a portion of it, then add a little sugar, 
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place the pan oyer a gentle fire, and when safficlent jtiice has heen 
ohtained to prevent the frnit burning, add the remainder. All 
jams should he well stirred and skimmed. 

The sngar should he made as hot as possible, without being 
browned, before it is added to the fruit. For common jams and 
jellies coarse sugar may be used, but well refined loaf sugar or 
crystallized sugar should be preferred generally, as there is much 
less impurity and waste from the finer sugars (69). 

To stone-fruit the blanched kernels of the whole or of part 
may be added, two or three minutes before the pan is removed 
from the fire. 

Currant juice, red or white, in the proportion of one-fourth of 
the weight of the jam, is an improvement to strawberries; it may 
also be added to raspberries. The pulp and juice of ripe goose- 
berries, after being strained, may be mixed with raspberry juice ; 
or the raspberries and gooseberries may be boiled together. 

The following are approved mixtures :— 

Raspberries and Gooseberries, 

(a.) Take equal quantities of each, and boil the gooseberries 
well before the raspberries are added. 

Raspberries and Rhubarb, 

{b.) Boil three pounds of rhubarb twenty minutes, then add 
one pound of raspberries and three pounds of sugar. Or 
rhubarb two pounds ; raspberries half a pound ; sugar one pound 
and three quarters. 

Raspberries and Apples^ or Vegetable Marrow. 

(c.) Apples or vegetable marrow three pounds; raspberries 
one pound. 

Raspberries^ Black Currants^ and Rhubarb, 

(d.) Baspberries one pound; black currants one pound; 
rhubarb two pounds. This mixture makes an excellent preserve. 

Blackberries or Brambleberries, and Apples, 
(e.) Juice of blackberries two quarts ; cut apples six pounds ; 
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cnuihed lump sugar one pound. Stew in the osoal way till the 
apples are softened down and the mass becomes of the usoal 
thickness. 

(/) Or boil the brambleberries and apples separately ; stir the 
apples to the clarified sugar while hot, then add the bramble- 
berries ; add also the juice and grated rind of a lemon, and boil 
the whole from five to ten minutes. Brambleberries three 
pounds; apples one pound; clarified sugar two and a half 
pounds. 

Vegetable Marrow. 

(ff.) Peel it and take out the seeds and fibres, and cut the fruit 
in pieces. To each pound of marrow add onC pound of loaf sugar 
and the juice of a lemon. Let it boil half an hour, then pour it 
into pots. 

Sed or White Currants, 

(A.) Fruit four pounds; sugar three pounds; when at the 
boiling point, let the preserye continue to boil for eight minutes 
quickly. The pan should be only two-thirds full, or the fruit 
will boil oyer. When more sugar is added, the fruit should only 
boil seyen minutes. 

Fruit will keep better if boiled longer, than recommended 
in this receipt, but both the colour and flayour will be injured. 

Green Gooseberriee. 

(•'.) Weigh and bruise them slightly, boil them six or seyen 
minutes ; to eyery three pounds of fruit add two and a half 
pounds of sugar in powder, then boil quickly three-quarters of an 
hour. 

92. When a fine jam is required, the pulp of the yarious 
fruits should be passed through a sieye preriously to adding the 
sugar ; and when more sugar is added than stated in the following 
table, boil a shorter time, both before and after it has been added. 
Pot and coyer as directed for preseryes. 
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PROPORTIOKS OF SX70AR AND TIHX OV BOILIMO. 



Raspberries 6 lbs 


., boil 25 min.— sugar 3 lbs 


., boil 10 minu 


Strtiwberries • 6 


»» 


35 


»» 


„ 3 


» 25 „ 


Cherries . . 6 


•> 


60 




„ 3 


„ 20 „ 


Peaches, etc. . 6 


»» 


45 


>t 


,. 4 • 


» 5 „ 


OreengageSjOrleans, j « 
Damsons, etc. ) 


i» 


45 


fi 


., ^ 


5.15 „ 


Currants, red, white, ) « 
and black* J® 


»» 


15 


>» 


M H 


„ 10 „ 


Ripe Gooseberries 6 


„ 


45 


i» 


,. 3 


„ 20-25 „ 


Unripe Gooseberries ) « 
and Currants . j 


it 


6-7 


ft 


» 5 


„ 40-45 „ 


Rhubarb , . 6 


»» 


60-75 


»» 


» 4 


„ 20-30 „ 



Before using any of the preceding receipts, read the general 
directions at 91. 

Orange Marmalade, 

93. Take eighteen ScTille oranges, or ahout three pounds in 
weight, and put them in salt and water for twelve hours, and 
afterwards rub them well with a cloth. Boil them in two quarts 
of water, or sufficient to coyer them, for twenty minutes, or until 
so tender that the head of a pin will easily penetrate the skin ; 
the water will then be reduced to three pints. Cut the oranges 
in two, or in quarters ; remove the pulp into a basin and separate 
from it all fibres, pips, etc., till nothing is left but the clear pulp 
and juice. Eemove all the white part from the rind, and cut the 
latter into large narrow slips, which add to the pulp ] the whole 
will then weigh about a pound and a half. Add three pints of 
the water in which the oranges were boiled ; let the whole simmer 
about twenty minutes, then add four pounds of loaf sugar broken 
into small pieces, and let it simmer again gently thirty or forty 
minutes, or until it is very clear, then put it into small jars. 

(3.) Moulded Pulp, or Fruit Moulds. 

94. These have been variously designated as gooseberry 
paste, apple solid, bullace cheese, gateau de pommes, etc. They 
are merely jams, the boiling of which has been continued till 
nearly all the moisture has been evaporated. 

Prepare the fruit as for jam, and boil it half an hour or till tender. 

' Black currants may be added to red currant Juice. 
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If the frait is T«ry abundant in juice, as ripe currants, reserve a 
portion of the juice for other purposes, and pass the remainder 
with the pulp through a sieve, so as to remove all skin, seeds, 
etc. When reduced a little by boiling, stir in the sugar, in the 
proportion of ten ounces of sugar to a pint of the pulp and juice ; 
boil the whole half an hour or till it is quite stiff, stirring it well 
all the time, then press it into moulds and let it stand till cold. 

The pulp which remains after making jellies, if not pressed or 
strained too much, may also be employed in making fruit moulds. 
Elegant moulds are also made by boiling sago, rice, barley, etc., 
in the juice of fruit (211). 

When the preserve leaves the pan well, forming a ball round 
the spoon, or when it will not adhere to the finger when touched, 
it is ready for the mould, 

Gooteberry Moulds, 

05. Two quarts or four pounds of ripe gooseberries yield 
about a pound and a half, or a pint and a half of pulp and 
juice after straining, to which about a pound of sugar may be 
added. 

To half a peck of picked red, ripe gooseberries, add a teacup- 
fal of water; boil half an hour; then strain the juice from the 
berries and pass one half of them through a sieve, reserving the 
remaining half for any other purpose ; add the strained pulp to 
the juice, return the mixture to the pan, and add a pound and 
a half of bruised lump sugar for each quart of the pulp and 
juice. Simmer the whole till sufficiently firm, then put it in 
moulds. 

This is a rery useful preserve and will keep well. 

Green Gooseberry Moulds, 

96. Green gooseberries six pounds; bruise them and boil 
them an hour and a quarter, then add two pounds of powdered 
sugar and boil the whole half an hour longer, or till of a sufficient 
consistency. 

JRed Currant Moulds. 

97. Boil the currants from five to seven minutes ; pour off 
three parts of the juice ; press the remainder with the pulp 
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through a siere. Boil briskly to a dry paste, and for each pound 
add seven ounces of powdered sugar, and boil twenty-five to thirty 
minutes longer. 

Apple Moulds^ etc, 

98. Apples, after having been pared, quartered, and cored, 
may be boiled in four-fifths or two-thirds their weight of plum or 
currant juice, till nearly dry, (a few raspberries may be mixed if 
at hand), add the sugar and boil ten minutes longer, or until quite 
dry enough to be formed into a mould. 

Several kinds of fruit may be mixed together, as apples, pears, 
plums, etc., in equal quantities. 

Carrots may be scraped or pared, then boiled till tender, mashed 
fine, and passed through a hair-sieve; boil the pulp half an 
hour and add sugar equal to the original weight of the carrots ; add 
also the juice of lemons, or other fiavouring. 

(4.) Fruit Jellies. 

99. Jellies consist of the juice or pectine of fruit (8) boiled 
with sugar. 

Remove the stalks of plums, currants, etc. ; pare, quarter, and 
core apples, quinces, etc., and put them as they are cut into clean 
water, to prevent them changing colour. Ked apples are sometimes 
not pared, in order that a little colour may be imparted to the 
jelly. Make an incision with a knife in bullaces, damsons, and 
other hardy kinds of fruit. 

Put any of the fruits thus prepared into a dean stone jar, or 
enamelled stew-pan, adding to apples, quinces, unripe gooseberries, 
etc., from half a pint to a pint of spring water for every pound of 
fruit. Cover the jar with bladder, or one or two folds of thick 
paper ; place it in a rather cool oven during the night ; or in a 
deep pan of water, to be gradually heated; or place the stew-pan 
containing the fruit very high over a clear fire ; stir the fruit with 
a wooden or silver spoon whilst it simmers, from a few minutes to 
three hours, according to the nature of the fruit, or until the fruit 
is quite soft, and has yielded all its juice. Care should be taken to 
remove it from the fire before it becomes thick or pulpy. Turn 
the whole into a clean, dry sieve, jelly-bag, or double muslin 
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strainer, that the juice may be drained from the palp, but do not 
use pressure. If the juice be thick, pass it through the strainer a 
second time. Weigh or measure the juice, and then boil it 
rapidly in a clean preserring pan; if. obtained from raspberries 
five minutes ; currants or gooseberries eight to fifteen minutes ; 
plums, apples, quinces, and strawberries twenty to twenty-five 
minutes ; stir and skim the juice during the whole time it is boiling. 

Bemove the pan from the fire, and for every pint of juice, as 
measured before boiling, have ready from twelve to sixteen 
ounces of refined sugar, or half a pound of sugar to a pound of 
juice ; bruise the sugar fine, and heat it by placing it on a dish in 
the oven; then stir it into the juice till entirely dissolved. Boil 
the juice again quickly from two to twenty minutes, or until it 
jellies strongly on the spoon or skimmer, clearing it also well 
from the scum. If boiled too long, the juice will lose its power of 
gelatinizing (8). 

Clarified syrup is said to be preferable to sugar, as it produces 
no additional scum. 

A little lemon juice may be added to apple jelly two minutes 
previously to removing it finally from the fire. 

Pour the jelly into glasses or moulds. 

Jellies may also be made l>y taking a pound of syrup for every 
pound of juice ; boil the syrup to caramel, that is, till it falls in 
thick white masses from the skimmer ; then pour in the juice im- 
mediately, and boil the whole from five to twenty minutes, clearing 
off the scum as it rises. Jams may be formed in the same way. 

Jellies are usually formed from the following fruits: Straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, grapes, plums, barberries, goose- 
berries (green or ripe), currants (red, white, and black), apples, 
quinces, Siberian crabs. 

Siberian Crab Jelly, 
100. Siberian crabs one pound and a half; water one pint. 
Buil the fruit till broken ; strain and weigh the juice, then boil it 
quickly ten minutes ; add ten ounces of sugar to each pound of 
juice, and boil again from twelve to fifteen minutes. 
The following are considered good mixtures : — 
Bipe gooseberry juice three pounds ; white or red currant juice 
one pound. 
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Baspberry juice one pint; white currant juice one quarter or 
one-third of a pint. 

Raspberry, red currant and white currant juice in equal quantities. 

Red currant juice three pounds ; white currant juice one pound. 

Damson juice three pounds ; bullace or other pale plum juice 
one pound. 

The juices should be extracted separately, and mixed just before 
the sugar is added. 

When one part of currant juice is added to three parts of straw- 
berry juice, the jelly will be firmer, and will require less boiling, 
but the flavour will not be so rich. 

The pulp which remains after straining off the juice may be 
made, by the addition of fresh fruit, into pies, jams, or fruit 
moulds, as directed for sach preparations. The residuum of 
currants and other seedy froit will require mixing with fresh 
raspberries, or other rich juicy fruit. Apple pulp may be mixed 
with plums, etc 

When a stiffer jelly is required than can be obtained from the 
juice of fruit alone, dissolve half an ounce of isinglass in half a 
pint of water, then add a half -pint jar of any kind of fruit jelly ; 
when quite dissolved, strain the whole through a jelly bag ; then 
stir it till nearly cold and pour it into a mould. 

Orange Jelly, 

101. Dissolve one ounce of isinglass in just sufficient water 
to cover it. Rub off the yellow rind of four good oranges on sugar, 
and scrape the sugar into the isinglass, adding a small piece 
of cinnamon. Simmer the whole over a slow fire, stirring it 
frequently. Squeeze and strain the juice of oranges till you have 
a pint and a third, also the juice of a small lemon. Mix these 
together, with clarified sugar sufficient to sweeten the juice, add it 
to the isinglass, and when the whole boils it is ready. Strain it 
through a fine sieve and put it in moulds ; any portion that remains 
may be put in glasses when it is cold. 

Lemon Jelly may be made in the same way, but omit the 
cinnamon and add more sugar. Other fruits may be employed in 
the same manner. 

In general, isinglass one ounce ; sugar in syrup twelve ounces ; 
fruit one pound. The fruit should be infused in the syrup. 
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Fine Currant Sffrup, or Strop do Orooeities, 

102. Express the juice from ripe red currants gathered dry ; 
strain and put it in a clean pitcher ; let it stand in a cellar or cool 
place for twenty-four hours, or longer, should it not then appear 
perfectly curdled. Pour it gently into a fine hair-sieve, and drain 
the juice without pressure; pass it through a jelly-tbag, add finely 
broken sugar equal to the weight of the juice, and, when the 
sugar is dissolved, turn the whole into a preserving pan and boil it 
gently four or five minutes ; remove the scum as it rises. In the 
course of twelve hours afterwards, put the syrup in small dry 
bottles, cork them, and keep them in a cool dry place. The flavour 
of the fi*uit will be preserved, and when this syrup is mixed with 
water it affords an excellent beverage. It also forms a good 
pudding sauce. Easpberry or cherry juice may be mixed with it, 

I^uit Zozengeo and JTafers for Dessert, 

108. To every pint of fruit juice, extracted as for jelly, 
add a pound of finely sifted sugar and the white of a small egg, 
fieat the mixture together until it becomes quite thick ; then put 
it upon buttered paper in a slow oven ; let it remain until it will 
quit the paper, then turn it and leave it in the oven till quite 
dry ; cut it into shapes and keep them near the fixe in a box 
between sheets of paper. 

Bipe gooseberries may be used by passing the pulp, obtained as 
above, through a sieve, and to every pound of fruit add twelve 
ounces of sugar and the white of an egg beaten to a stiff froth. 
Mix the whole together, and spread it thinly upon china dishes. 
When sufficiently dry, by being placed in a cool oven, cut it into 
shapes, remove the wafers thus made into clean dishes, and set 
them before the fire or in a cool oven. 



TO PRESERVE VEGETABLES WITH SALT. 
Kidney Beane, 

104. String and cut them ; then place them in an earthen 
vessel with alternato layers of salt, till the vessel is full. 
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The beans should be taken oat the day before they are boiled, 
well washed, and pnt in water, which should be changed two or 
three times to remove the salt. 



PICKLES, OR VEGETABLES PRESERVED WITH 
VINEGAR. 

As few fruits are pickled, and as pickles are used rather as 
condiments than as food, the directions for making them will be 
giren hereafter. 



SEEDS, OR CEREjAL GRAINS. 

105. The cereal grains (21 ) enter, either whole or ground, into 
almost erery department of cookery. They may be either 
plainly cooked, or combined with other substances so as to 
produce endless variety of nutritious dishes. 

To Ckee, Boil, ok Stew Gkaik. 

106. Simple decoction in water or milk is one of the best 
preparations which feculent grains can undergo ; but all farina- 
ceous substances must be boiled for some time before they are 
thoroughly cooked. This will be the case when they become much 
swollen by combining with the fluid ; they also become trans- 
parent when water is employed. If the cooking be continued, 
the grains will unite, the flaid in which they are boiled will 
become thickened, and finally form what is called bouillie. 

Oats and barley should be prepared by removing the hull or 
skin (24). Wheat may be used either with the skin on (having 
been first well washed), or hulled, which if not done at the mill 
may be effected thus : Moisten it well and put it in a coarse bag ; 
beat it with a thick stick or roller till the husk can be rubbed off; 
then wash it well in five or six waters, and rub it with the hands 
till it is quite free from the bran. 

{a,) When grain requires no skin removing, pick, wash, and 
steep it (58) ; then put it in a stew-pot with water or milk, 
and set it in an oven, or boil it over the fire, till the fluid has been 
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absorbed, or till tbe grain is snfficienily tender. Add more flnid 
when necessary, and eyaporate it when in excess. It should be 
frequently stirred with a wooden or silyer spoon, or fork, to 
prevent burning; pewter spoils the colour of light coloured 
grains. 

(b.) Or into a very clean bright pan, rinsed with a little cold 
water, put a quart of milk, then eight ounces of rice preyiously 
washed and picked, and a little sugar; set the pan on a triyet 
oyer a brisk fire, and stew the rice till tender, but not till dry or 
stiff. Serve the rice cold with preserves, etc. Bice thus cooked 
should not be stirred, and the quicker it is stewed the better 
colour it will be ; if intended for moulds, stew it a little longer, 
or till more of tbe fluid has evaporated. 

(0.) When it is desirable to preserve the grains separate, as in 
the case of rice to be eaten as a vegetable, put the prepared grain 
in boiling water, or tie it loosely in a cloth; keep the water con- 
stantly boiling without a cover for thirty minutes, or till the grain 
is rather tender, then put it in a colander, turn it gently upon a 
dish, which place before the fire, or in a moderately heated oven 
to be dried. 

(d.) Wash the rice in several waters, put it into a large 
quantity of cold water ; raise the temperature gradually till it 
boils, and boil the rice gently for fifteen minutes uncovered. 
Throw it into a large colander, and let it drain for ten minutes 
near the fire, and if not quite dry, set it for a short time in a 
gentle oven. 

PEEFASA.TIONS WITH CbEED GbMN. 
Wheat, Barley^ JRiee, etc., Flainly Creed. 
107. (a.) When the grain has been stewed till tender in 
water or milk, as may be preferred, pour it into soup plates and 
eat it with sugar, treacle, preserved fruit, milk, butter, mock 
cream, etc., or these may be added before the grain is removed 
from the fire or oven. 

(b.J Greed grain may be converted into puddings (317), 
moulds (209), frumenty (111), riz au lait (112), etc. Grain creed 
in milk is generally preferred for any of these purposes ; about 
four ounces of grain to a pint, or a pint and half of milk. 
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(0.) Creed grain may also be eaten with white sanoe or onion 
sauce, or fried bread crumbs, or butter and grated cheese, etc. 
Lemon juice, cinnamon, or other seasoning may be added 
according to taste, a short time before the creeing is completed. 
Two-thirds of rice and one-third of Scotch barley are a good 
mixture, but they should be creed separately, as the barley 
requires a longer time than the rice. 

{d,) Stew eight ounces of rice half an hour gently in milk, add 
eight ounces of sugar, let it stew till dry and rather tender ; then 
stir into it two ounces of blanched and pounded almonds, and turn 
the wbole into shallow dishes or soup-plates, shaking it till the 
surface is smooth. Sift over it freshly powdered cinnamon or 
allspice, and serve it cold. One or two bitter almonds pounded 
with the sweet ones may be added, and a few spoonfuls of cream 
instead of as much milk, when the rice is three parts done. 

(«.) Mice Balls.— Cree the rice in milk, beat a little butter to a 
cream, then add eggs and grated lemon peel i stir in the rice till it 
is jost stiff enough to be made into balls, which boil in milk and 
serve with raspberry sauce ; or roll them in beaten egg, then in 
bread crumbs ; fry and drain them, and serve them covered with 
sugar. 

(/.) Bice and Oatmeal. — Boil eight ounces of rice in a pint of 
water, and as the water becomes absorbed, add gradually two quarts 
more ; add also half a table spoonful of sugar and a whole one of 
salt ; then stir in eight ounces of oatmeal, and let the whole boil 
twenty minutes ; this will make more than four pounds of good 
wholesome food. If preferred sweet, add two ounces of sugar or 
treacle ; if savoury, add salt and pepper, chopped onion, etc. 

Revalenta, or the meal from peas, barley, maize, etc., may be 
used instead of the oatmeal. 

(^.) Bice and Onions, — Take eight ounces of rice, two middle sized 
onions chopped fine, and a little salt ; boil them briskly in a pint 
and half of water, in a covered pan, about fifteen minutes, or till 
the rice is tender, and the water absorbed. Let the pan remain 
near the fire till the whole is dry, and season with pepper and 
salt. 

(A.) Biee and Apples.Ste^ eight ounces of rice in water, add 
half an ounce of butter and half an ounce of sugar. Peel, slice, 
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and core three apples, put them in a stew-pan with three 
slices of red beet and a pint of water ; stew the apples and beet 
till tender, and mash them tip with a little bntter and sugar. 
Pat the rice on a dish, make a hole in the centre, into which pnt 
the apple. Pour oyer the rice a small quantity of sauce made 
with a little cream, butter, and sugar. 

Macaroni. 

108. "Wash it twice in cold water ; drop it into boiling water 
containing a little salt and half an ounce of butter. Let the 
water boil slowly till the macaroni is rather tender, but still a 
little firm to the touch ; this may require three quarters of an hour 
or more ; then drain the water from it by means of a colander. 
It will now be ready for soup, puddings, or to be dressed with 
cheese, etc. 

(a.) Macaroni eight ounces, water one quart, salt one tea-spoon- 
ful, butter half an ounce. It may be put back into the pan with 
four ounces of scraped cheese or more, a little butter, salt, and 
pepper ; toss it well together and serve. 

{b.) Or make a thick white sauce with flour, milk, and cream, 
to which add the cheese and boiled macaroni; shake the whole 
whilst it is heated over the fire, but do not use a spoon, as it will 
mash the macaroni. 

{e,) Macaroni four ounces, milk and water in equal quantities one 
quart, cheese two ounces. Wash the macaroni well in two waters, 
then put it into the warm milk and water, and stew it for about 
two hours ; add a little butter, cream, salt and cayenne, and the 
cheese grated or sliced ; mix all well together, and stir the mix- 
ture over the fire till the cheese is dissolved ; then pour it on a 
dish, cover it with thinly sliced cheese, and brown it with a 
salamander. Macaroni thus prepared is excellent. 

Sweet Macaroni, 

108*. Drop four ounces of washed and soaked macaroni into a 
pint and half of boiling milk ; add a few grains of salt and a few 
tbin strips of orange or lemon peel, or cinnamon. Boil very 
gently till the macaroni is rather tender, add two or three ounces 
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of sugar broken small, and boil till the pipes are soft and well 
swollen. Drain the macaroni and arrange it on a hot dish ; stir 
the milk quickly to the well beaten yolks of three large eggs, 
shake the whole briskly over the fire till it thickens ; then pour it 
over the macaroni and serre. Instead of eggs, cream heated and 
sweetened may be poured orer the drained macaroni, then dust 
finely powdered cinnamon over. 

Vermieellu 

109. Wash, steep and drop it into boiling milk or soup. 
Boil it about half the time required for macaroni. If the fluid 
does not boil, the yermicelli will stick together. 

FeaSf EarieotSy and Z&ntila, (28). 

110. (a). Wash and then soak them during three or four 
hours, or from twelve to twenty-four hours if requisite, changing 
the water once or twice during the time. To one pint of these 
seeds add three pints of cold soft water, an ounce of butter, a 
little salt, and, if the water be hard, a few grains of soda. Simmer 
or boil gently during three hours, or until the seeds are tender. 

(b). Another mode of boiling peas, etc., is first to pick and clean 
them by rubbing them in a dri/ cloth ; then sprinkle them from 
the hand into fast boiling water, very gradually, so as not to check 
the boiling. The water should be sufficient to cover them, and 
when it has nearly evaporated, add cold water, boil them a few 
minutes longer, and the skins will break. 

Drain off the water, stew the seeds gently for about ten minutes 
with a little salt, sugar, pepper, chopped parsley, and one or two 
ounces of butter well mixed together, and stirred till ready to be 
served. Some add juice of lemon, chopped eschalots, or fried 
onions, etc. They may also be stewed with white sauce, a little 
butter, and an eschalot finely minced. 

The water in which they have been boiled may be converted 
into a palatable soup by putting it into a stQw-pan with fried 
onions, a little flour, toasted bread, etc. 

Lentils Fricasseed, 
(tf.) Stew some sliced onions in melted butter ; boil and drain 
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the lentils, and add them to the onions with a little broth, pepper, 
salt, and a sprig of saYory, which remoTe before senring; reduce 
the same by simmering to a proper consistency, and add a Tery 
small quantity of vinegar when ready. 

As the leguminous seeds contain much nitrogen (15), while 
rice, potatoes, carrots, etc., contain little, it appears judicious to 
combine one of the former with one of the latter, in order to pro- 
duce a cheap and nutritious compound ; mashed potatoes, or creed 
rice, stewed with peas, haricots, etc., make an excellent dish. As 
these seeds also are deficient in fat or oil, butter or oil should be 
added. Hence the general custom of boiling beans, etc., with fat 
bacon. 

Green dried peas, split peas, rice, Scotch barley, one handful 
of each: steep twelve to eighteen hours, changing the water. To 
one pint add three pints of soft cold water, one ounce of butter, salt, 
etc. Simmer or boil them gently three hours or till tender. Drain 
and stew gently for ten minutes with a little salt, sugar, pepper, 
chopped parsley, etc., and one or two ounces of butter. Chopped 
eschedots, Med onions, etc., may be added. Or stew the peas, etc. 
with white sauce, a little butter, and an eschalot finely minced. 
Boiled carrots, turnips, onions, celery, and herbs may be stewed 
with the leguminous seeds. 

Fkttmentt, Rice Milk, Gbxiel, etc. 
Frumenty, 
111. To each pint of creed grain add two pints of water or 
milk, or any other proportion which may be preferred. Place the 
pan containing them on the fire, and stir the mixture constantly 
with a wooden spoon or slice, breaking the lumps to prevent the 
grain being burnt. When near boiling, a little flour, previously 
mixed smooth with a little cold milk or water, may be stirred in, 
and as soon as it boils it is ready to be served. 

Some add pimento, sugar, or salt, according to taste. 

To the creed grain may also be added currants well washed 
and picked, or raisins well cleaned, or apples pared, cored, and cut 
small. Some thicken frumenty with the yolks of eggs beaten 
with a little milk, and instead of pimento add cinnamon or grated 
nutmeg ; or flavour it by boiling a laurel leaf, etc., io it. 
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Miz au Laity or JRiee Milk, 
112. Proceed as for frumenty ; or wash a table-spoonfal of 
good rice, drain the water well from it, then pat it into a stew- 
pan with a pint of milk. Place the pan on the fire, and as soon 
as the milk boils, let it stand to simmer till the rice is tender. 
Sweeten with sngar ; or add an ounce of butter, two tea-spoonfuls 
of sngar, and a little salt ; stir the whole well together, and add a 
few drops of orange-flower water, if liked. The yolk of an egg 
may also be added. Vermicelli, semolina, tapioca, etc., may in 
this way be added to boiling milk, and served plain or seasoned. 
Prepared barley, groats, hominy, etc., may be used in the 
same way. 

Potations of BarUy Watery etc, 
113. (a) . Boil either the creed or uncreed grain in water, 
or pour boiling water upon the grain, and let it stand twelye 
hours. Strain and add lemon juice and sugar according to taste. 
A quart of water will be sufficient for one ounce of grain. 

(^.) Or, pearl barley two ounces; water four pints. Wash 
the barley well, then boil it in one half-pint of the water for a 
short time, pour off the water, .and add the remaining three 
and a half pints of boiling water ; boil the whole down to one 
quart, and strain. 

{e.) Compound Barley Water is prepared by boiling together 
two pints of barley water, a pint of water, two ounces and a-half 
of sliced figs, half an ounce of liquorice root sliced and bruised, 
and two ounces of raisins. Boil the whole down to two pints, 
and strain. This decoction i&emoUient, demulcent, and slightly 
aperient. 

Mice Water, 

(d,) Bice two ounces, water one quart, boil to one pint, and 
strain. 



GBAIN BEDUCED TO MEAL OB FLOUB. 
114. When grain has been reduced to coarse meal or fine 
flour, it becomes more generally applicable to the yarious purposes 
7 
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of cookery, and the duhes whicli ean be prepared with it in this 
ftate, particularly if combined with fruit, eggs, milk, etc., are 
innumerable ; nor is it an easy matter so to arrange this depart- 
ment as to giye a clear and comprehensive view of the whole. 

Meal or floor, mixed with a moderate portion of water, milk, 
butter, or eggs, forms paste or dough ; a further addition of fluid 
forms batter and porridge ; and by a still further dilation, gruel is 
formed. The two former are variously employed in making bread, 
pies, puddings, etc., but before commencing with these divisions 
it will be better to introduce a few general directions for mixing 
the ingredients commonly, used, as a reference to these modes of 
combining the articles will prevent much repetition hereafter. 

Methods usually employed in Mixi^^g Sundry Solids 

AND Fluids. 

Fiovr and Water or other Fluid. 

116. (a.) Mix the flour and fluid intimately together and beat • 

the whole well. When salt and sugar are added, they may be 

mixed with the flour, or dissolved in the fluid. When butter is 

employed, it also may be dissolved in the fluid by means of a little 

heat. 

(jb.) When soda, and acid or sour milk, or butter milk, are 
used, mix the soda thoroughly with the flour, stir the acid to the 
cold fluid ; then incorporate it well with the flour by means of a 
wooden spoon. When bakiag powder is employed mix it inti- 
mately with the flour, stir in nearly half the fluid and the salt, 
and beat the whole quite smooth, then add the remaining fluid 
and eggs, and bake immediately. 

Surplus milk may be kept in a clean vessel till it becomes acid, 
used as wanted, and fresh milk added from time to time ; this will 
be found very useful for cakes and other pastry when bicarbonate 
of soda is employed. A pint of milk, two pounds of flour, a small 
tea-spoonful of soda and four ounces of butter will be pretty nearly 
the proportions required. The vessel in which the milk is kept 
should be occasionally changed, 

(0.) Make a hole in the middle of the flour, break in the 
leaven, add the water and stir in about half the meal, cover it 
with the remainder of the meal, let it stand all night in a 
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moderately warm place. In the morning add the salt and . as 
much warm water as will make the whole into a stiff paste ; knead 
it well, and let it stand near the fire for two hours ; then form it 
into loayes and hake. 

{d.) Pat the meal or flour into an earthenware or wooden 
howl, make a hole in the centre of the floor with a wooden spoon 
to within an inch of the hottom. Stir the yeast into a portion of 
the warm fluid (90^) and let it stand for a few minutes to settle. 
Pour the clear part of the yeast and fluid, (rejecting the sediment, 
unless the yeast has heen previously purified, 1 25) into the hole 
which has heen made in the flour, aad stir in gradually so 
much of the latter from the circumference or side as will form a 
thick smooth hatter. Scatter a thick layer of the flour over the 
top, coyer the whole with a thick clean cloth, and place it where 
it will be warm (between 60*^ and 70**), elevated a little above 
the floor of the room, and free from any current of air. Let it 
remain there an hour or two, or until the yeast has risen and 
cracked the flour, or until bubbles appear ; a larffe quantity may 
stand aU night. Bemove the bowl to a table and pour into the 
sponge or raised batter, as required, the remainder of the fluid 
while warm, and with the salt dissolved in it, but avoid rendering 
the dough too moist ; stir in as much of the meal or flour as you 
can with a spoon, cover the leaven with plenty of the meal, and 
knead the dough slowly and steadily with the back of the closed 
hands, to which it should be prevented from adhering by a free 
use of the meal. When nearly the whole of the meal has 
been worked in, draw the edges of the dough frequently towards 
the centre, that the whole may be Well and evenly mixed. 
Continue the kneading till all the meal, crumbs, and lumps have 
disappeared, and till it ceases to stick to the hands ; then cover it 
again with the cloth and leave it to rise a second time. When it 
has risen very much and begins to crack, which may be the case in 
about an hour, put it on the paste-board, or table, make it into 
loaves and bake them in tins or earthen pots. The loaves should 
be cat slightly on the tops, and ju&t below the edges of the dishes, 
with the point of a sharp knife, by which means the dough will 
rise better. 
(e,) Stir the flour gradually into the boiling fluid. 
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(/.) Mix the flour with a little of the oold flaid till quite smooth ; 
pour it to the boiling fluid, and stir it till aufllciently cooked; 
when nearly cold, beaten eggB may be stirred in if required. 
Porridge, polenta, batter for puddings, etc., are made by eitiier of 
the two last methods. 

When intended for a baked pudding, the batter must be stirred 
oyer the fire for a few minutes, then poured into, a basin, and 
while it is hot, stir in the butter, sugar, grated lemon rind, and 
fruit (when used) ; as soon as it is nearly cold, add the beaten 

(^.) Beat the eggs and salt till the yolks and whites are well 
mixed ; stir the fluid to them by degrees with a wooden spoon ; 
strain about one quarter of the whole to the flour, and mix till 
quite smooth ; then strain to it the remainder of the e^^gs and 
fluid yery gradually ; beat the batter well during the mixing, and 
continue the beating for a quarter of an hour after the whole has 
been well mixed, 

(A.) Pour the boiling fluid on the flour ; coyer it oyer and let 
it stand twelye hours ; then add the beaten eggs. This method is 
commonly used for arrow-root, and other substances consisting 
principally of starch. 

(f.) Set the flour as for bread with the yeast, beaten eggs and 
sugar well mixed and poured into the middle (116 if). Let 
them stand before the fire till the yeast has worked its way 
amongst the fiour ; add the butter beaten to a cream, currants, 
etc., and mix the whole weU. 

Butter and Flour , etc. 

116. (a.) Hub the butter into the flour or bread crumbs, 
till the whole is in crumbs ; add the salt and sugar, and mix them 
into a stiffish paste with as little fluid as possible, adding it 
by degrees. When the yolks of eggs are used, beat them and add 
them to the cream or other fluid. 

(d.) Make the flour into a stiff paste with a portion of the 
butter and fluid; roll out the paste into a square ; form the butter 
into a ball ; place it in the centre of the paste ; then close the 
latter around it ; roll it out lightly two or three times, turning 
the ends always to the centre, or folding it in three. Or, after 
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rolling tut the paste, distribute the butter eyeuly oyer the surface ; 
fold and roll it carefully. 

This method is employed iu makini; light pastry for pies, etc. 

{e.) Beat part of the butter to a cream, or slowly dissolve it and 
mix it with the flour ; then add the water, and roll in the remain- 
ing butter. Or, dissolve the butter in the water, break the eggs into 
the flour, skim the butter from the top of the water and mix it 
with the flour, adding as much of the water us is necessary. This 
method is recommended for standing pies. See 1 90. 

(d,) Cut the butter into small pieces, dissolve it gently in one 
half the milk in a saucepan, applying no more heat than is just 
sufficient, and shake it well during its solution. Add the 
remaining milk or other fluid along with the salt and sugar; pour 
the whole by degrees at a temperature of 98^, or blood-heat, to the 
flour, and stir the whole till quite smooth. If too thick, add a 
little more fluid, and, lastly, stir iu the beaten whites. When 
yeast is used, pour the dissolved butter, etc., into the centre of the 
flour, with a portion of which form a batter, and then add the yeast 
and eggs ; when well mixed, cover the whole with a cloth, and 
set it in a warm place to rise. When baking powders, or an 
alkali and an acid are used, the milk and all other fluids should be 
added cold. Butter is sometimes recommended to be beaten to 
a oream, and then added to the flour, etc., but cakes are quite as 
light when the butter is dissolved as above. ; 

{e.) Dissolve the butter as in dy and stir in gradually the 
whisked eggs, beat in the flour, then the sugar, and beat the 
whole well. 

(/.) Add the salt and sugar to the flour, make a hole in the 
centre, put in the yeast, and pour over it the warm milk in which 
the butter has been dissolved ; beat the whole into a stiff batter 
or light dough, and let it stand to rise four or Ave hours ; then add 
the whites and yolks of eggs well beaten, then the fruit, etc. 
Butter the tins or moulds, flU them rather more than half or 
nearly three quarters full, then let the dough rise from one to 
three or four hours and bake. 

^gs, Flour, etc. 
117. (a.) Mix the flour gradually with the eggs, well 
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whisked and strained; beat the whole weU but lightly , with a 
wooden spoon, then add the milk. 

(b.) Mix the yolks smoothly with the flour, salt, etc.; thio 
the batter with the milk, and stir in the whisked whites. 

(e.) Beat the butter to a cream ; shake in the sugar whilst the 
beating is continued ; whisk the whites and yolks separately, and 
add a spoonful of each alternately to the butter and sngar ; after 
which add the citron in strips, currants, etc., and then the flour 
gently through a sieTe. The beating must be continued till the 
whole has been well mixed. 

{d.) Add the sugar gradually to the beaten egg; whisk the 
mixture four or fiye minutes, then strew in gradually the flour 
mixed with the salt, sugar, or flavourings ; when well mixed add 
the butter, preyiously liquifled, or beaten to a cream (ll6iQ, or 
the milk in which the seasonings have been boiled ; these should 
be added by small quantities at once, and the beating continued 
till each portion has been thoroughly incorporated before the next 
portion is added. 

If the whites of eggs are to be added separately, stir them in 
lightly just before cooking. 

(0.) Boil the sugar with a little water, then pour the boiling 
sugar on the eggs, previously whisked a little, and whisk 
them with the sugar fifteen or twenty minutes; then stir 
in the flour. It should not be stirred after the flour has been 
added. 

(/.) Break the eggs into a pan and add the sugar ; whisk the 
mixture over a slow Are until it is raiher warmer than new milk ; 
remove it from the fire, but continue the wbiskiog till it is cold, 
when it ought to be rather thick. Mix in by degrees the flour 
and seasoning. The flour should be dry, but cold. 

(^.} Stir gradually into the milk, semolina or other granular 
preparations ; let it boil over a gentle Are for ten minutes ; add 
the sugar, butter, and salt ; boil and stir the whole continually 
for two or three minutes longer, remove it from the fire, let it 
cool a little, then stir in briskly but gradually the yolks and whites 
of eggs well beaten together and strained, and, when approved, 
bitter almonds pounded with a little sugar. When the mixture 
is nearly cold, pour it gently into a buttered dish or mould, 
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prepared as for g&teaa de riz (153), and bake it in a yery gentle 
oTen for about an hour. 

(A.) To flavour milk with cocoa-nut, cinnamon, lemon-rind, 
etc., Bee 56, 

Egg8 and Cream or Milk, 

118. Simmer one half of the milk or cream with the sugar 
and seasoning for ten minutes ; or, beat tbem in a pitcher or jar 
placed in a yessel of boiling water ; remoye it from the fire, and, 
when the fluid is rather cool, add the yolks well beaten with the 
remainiog cream ; place the whole on the fire and stir it till thick- 
ened, but do not permit it to boil ; remoye it from the fire and stir 
it occasionally till cold. When you haye no cream, add more yolks 
of eggs ; and when both cream and eggs are scarce, add a tea- 
poon/iil of arrow-root, etc., previously mixed smooth with a little 

cold milk, then with the beaten yolks, etc. 

Add the milk, when near boiling, to the eggs and sugar, and 
bake. 

Bread Crumbs or Sominy^ Milh^ etc. 

119. (a.) Boil one half the milk and pour it over the bread 
crumbs, etc. (58). 

{b,) Boil the seasonings in the milk and pour it over the 
crumbs, etc., and cover the whole closely for half an hour ; beat the 
eggs and sugar, and add to them gradually the other ingredients. 
Mix the whole well together, fill a mould with it, and boil or 
steam it half an hour, or put it into a dish and bake it. 



BREAD. 
120. The Hebrew word n-*1")^ the Greek &^tnh% and the 
English word bready in their widest acceptation, are used to express 
food in general; in a more restricted sense they signify all 
preparations from the cerealia and other farinaceous substances, 
and thus may include pies, puddings, etc. The English word, 
however, is more generally applied to loaves and cakes made with 
the ^our of wheat, maize, barley, rye, oats, rice, etc., but only 
those grains which contain gluten admit of being converted into 
light spongy bread ; hence wheat meal or flour is best adapted to 
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this purpose. In the last application of the word, bread Yaries 
▼erj much in its qualities according to the material of which it 
as made, as white hread, household bread, various kinds of oat 
bread, etc. ; it also varies according to the mode of preparing it; 
as fermented or leayened bread, unfermented or unleaTened 
bread, also muffins, rolls, cakes, etc., in endless yarietj. 

Coarsely ground and undressed wheat meal is undoubtedly the 
most wholesome, and should always be preferred to fine flour, from 
which the bran or skin of the grain has been removed (21). 
The bran is a natural condiment, rich in gluten and fatty matter, 
and even the ligneous portions of it, though indigestible, cannot 
be well dispensed with, particularly by those who lead a sedentary 
or inactive life. To some who have not been used to it, or whose 
digestive powers are weak, the bran may at first act too much as 
an irritant— in such cases bread made of coarse meal should be 
adopted by degrees. 

It has been generally supposed that the colour of brown bread 
is due to the particles of bran contained in it ; but recent observa- 
tions prove that the brown colour is owing to the action of 
eerealine upon the starch of the flour, converting it into dextrine or 
sugar during the raising and baking. The scattered particles of 
bran will impart a yellow colour to the bread, but will not turn it 
brown. Ckrealine is almost identical with diastase, the active 
principle of malt, and is due to the action of moisture and heat 
upon the albuminous principle of the bran ; hence flour with the 
bran in it is much more subject to deterioration than fine flour. 
The addition of a small quantity of alum wiil either prevent 
altogether, or greatly retard, the transformation of starch into 
sugar ; hence the whiteness and dryness of bread in which alum 
has been employed. Lime water is equally efficacious. ♦ 

As starch is converted into dextrine in the process of digestion, 
it is possible that this change during fermentation and baking 
may be no real disadvantage. In the crust of bread the starch 
always undergoes considerable conversion. 

When com is ground by mill-stones, small particles of stone are 
frequently mixed with the undressed meal ; the bran also is given 

* See Odlxno's Lecture in Journal of the Society of Arts, April 9, 1858. 
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off in large flakes ; when ground by iron mills no gritty matter 
is introduced, and the bran is more minutely divided. 

To obtain the meal in its greatest perfection, the wheat should 
be of good quality, fully grown, ripe and free from disease. It 
should be thoroughly cleansed either by^ mechanical means, or by 
washing it in seyeral waters and drying it well before it is ground. 
The meal should either be used quite fresh, or kept in a clean 
ressel in a well aired and dry room. The excellence of loaves, 
cakes, etc. depends materially upon the baking, and no combination 
of ingredients will be successfol, unless great attention be paid to 
the oven and its temperature (63). 

XJnfeemented ok TJkleatened Bbead. 
121. (a.) Mix eight pounds of coarse wheat meal with 
two or three pints of soft water ; make it into a stiff paste by 
kneading and beating ; let the dough stand in a warm place with 
a cloth over it for about half an hour, then make it into small 
loaves or cakes about two inches thick, and bake them in a hot 
oven. A little salt may be added when mixing the dough, and in 
cold weather the water should be rather warm. 

Though this bread is sad, and difficult of digestion by weak 
stomachs, it is wholesome and agreeable to such as are accustomed 
to it. As its sadness is chiefly owing to the quantity of gluten 
contained in wheat meal, it may be improved by adding oatmeal, 
maize meal, boiled potatoes well braised, potato-starch, boiled or 
ground rice, etc., or a mixture of these ; two-thirds of the whole 
being wheat meal. Some add as much water to the coarse wheat 
meal as it will absorb, and let it stand four or five hours, then 
knead in the maize meal, etc., and bake. When barley meal is 
thus made into stiff cakes about three quarters of an inch thick, 
they are called barlei/ bannocks ; very thin barley cakes are called 
aeones. 

{b,) When oatmeal is made into thick cakes, they also are 
called bannocks ; the terms eakes and elap bread are applied to the 
thin sorts. Make fine oatmeal into a stiff paste with warm water ; 
when cold water is used, the paste becomes shorter and more 
crumbly in the working ; roll the paste out thin, and rub the 
surface of each cake over with dry meal, with the palm of the 
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hand. Bake in a yery hot OTen, or frying pan. Place each on 
edge before the fire to harden. It will keep in a dry place three 
' or fonr months. 

(e.) Oat-oakes, made with a batter composed of oatmeal and 
water, raised with a little yeast, and baked on a bakestone, 
are excellent as prepared in Camberland and the West Biding of 
Yorkshire. They are extremely thin, and if not toasted and 
buttered when recently baked, are dried and eaten in a crisp state. 

Cakes baked on a flag or stone, set for that purpose, or in a 
frying pan, are frequently called bakestone cakes. Of these there 
are several kinds. 

1. Water-eahes. — Flour made into a paste with water, a little 
salt being added. 

2. Cream-eakes, — Cream or cream with milk is used for these 
instead of water. 

3. Short-eakes, — Mix flour, butter, etc., as for pastry (186). 
The paste of each kind must be rolled out very thin, and then 

baked on a bakestone, or in a frying pan. A few currants are 
sometimes added. 

Biscuits. 
123. This term is derived from 5w, twice, and cuitt baked, 
and is generally employed to designate thin, hard cakes, made of 
flour and water ; it is also applied to richer compounds of flour, 
butter, sugar, cream, eggs, etc. 

(a.) Take coarse wheat meal, Indian meal^ flue flour, rice flour, 
oatmeal, or a mixture of two of these, and make it iuto a stiff paste 
with water, skimmed milk, new milk, or cream. 

The dough for hard biscuits should be kept in a loose and 
crumbly state until the whole is of an equal consistence ; then rub, 
work, or press it together with the hands, till the whole is formed 
into a mass. The dough should be beaten out as thin as possible 
with a paste-roller, or biscuit-lever ; fold it in two or three, and 
cover it with a damp cloth till you beat it out again. 

Giving the dough too many folds before it is rolled or beaten 
out very thin, causes it to be tough, in which state it will shrink 
or draw up ; unless the paste be allowed to rest a short time after 
it has had a turn or two, the surface will crack, and little 
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progress will be made. Boll and cut it finally into cakes, about a 
quarter or half an inch thick ; prick them with a fork, and bake 
them six minutes or more, according to their thickness, in a quick 
OTen, or OTcr the fire. ^ The addition of a very small portion of 
yeast, or baking powder, not so much as is used for light bread, 
may be employed to ad?antage. 

(^.) Or flour four ounces ; butter four ounces ; bread-dough 
well risen eight ounces. Work the butter and flour well together, 
then add them to as much dough as will form a stiff paste. Boll it 
out rather tfain, cut it into biscuits, prick them and bake them 
about twenty minutes in a moderate oven. The paste will not 
require beating, and forms excellent biscuits, crisp but not too hard. 

(e.) When the meal or flour of wheat is used, a little potato- 
starch or arrow-root (about half an ounce or more to a pound of 
flour), is considered an improrement (34). 

Oatmeal, potatoes boiled and bruised, and butter, make excel- 
lent biscuits; instead of potatoes, rice flour may be used, and 
then a little oil is said to be preferable to butter. Oatmeal and 
pease-meal in equal portions may also be employed. Biscuits may 
be yaried by the addition of butter, eggs, sugar, salt, caraway 
seeds, etc. ; and the pulp or juice of fruits may be used instead 
of water. 

{d.) PROPOBTIONS OF BVTTKR, STO., TO ONB P017ND OF FLOUR. 
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Edinbro* biscuits, 
made into 1 2. 



3lix as at 116 a. Beat the dough as above directed, roll it 

• For Abemethy biscuits leave out the egg ; half a drachm of caraway 
seeds may also be added. 
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to the required thickness, pierce the cakes to let ont the steam, 
and bake them by a moderately quick heat till they are of a fine 
brown colour. When they are three parts done, remove them to 
a slow oven, and allow the steam which may arise to escape, 
otherwise the biscuits will become soft instead of crisp. 

When thick biscuits are pierced only half way through, they 
are easily separated for the purpose of being buttered. 

The heat of the oven is not required to be so high for thoee 
biscuits which contain sugar, as they acquire more colour in a 
short time ; neither should they be dried so much as others. 

Plain Biscuits, formed of undressed wheat meal and water, well 
made and carefully baked, are probably the most wholesome kind 
of bread, and may be kept in tin canisters for a considerable time 
without injury. Those who find the biscuits too hard and tena- 
cious may add a little arrow-root, ground rice, etc., to the meal 
as aboTe directed. Dyspeptics are frequently able to digest this 
kind of bread with ease, when fermented bread disagrees with 
them, owing probably to the renewal of the fermentatiye process 
in the stomach. Next to plain biscuits thin slices of loaf bread 
well toasted (65) will generally be found the most digestible. 
The toast should be crisp, of a light brown colour, and neyer 
buttered while hot. Sweet butter, applied to biscuits or cold 
toast, will seldom cause inconyenience to the digestiye organs. 

Raised ob Light Bread. 
123. As raised or light bread is generally preferred, and is 
more easily digested by weak stomachs, yarious, modes haye been 
employed for producing it without causing fermentation. The 
following are the principal articles used for this purpose: — 

1. Baking powders prepared by various chemists. 

Or, bicarbonate of soda four ounces; tartaric acid three 
ounces ; best flour two ounces. 

Or, bicarbonate of potash five ounces ; tartaric acid four ounces ; 
powdered loaf sugar one ounce; finely ground Patna rice four 
ounces ; East Indian arrow-root one ounce. 

The ingredients should be beaten and mixed well together in a 
marble or Wedgewood mortar. Keep the powder closely covered, 
and in a dry place. 
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2. Bicarbonate of soda and milk, or butter-milk, the milk haying 
been kept till rather acid (116 d). 

3. Bicarbonate of soda and hydrochloric acid. 

4. Potash and treacle. 

5. Eggs, snow, etc. 

The baking powders are much the readiest for general purposes, 
bat as most of those in use are a mixture of bicarbonate of soda 
and tartaric or other acid, tartrate of soda, or some other purga- 
tiTO salt is formed, which might proTC injurious by daily use. 
The powders, howeyer, may be occasionally employed with 
impunity. 

A similar objection applies to the frequent use of soda and milk, 
or butter-milk, which produce lactate of soda. Bicarbonate of 
soda and muriatic (hydrochloric) acid are preferable to the pre- 
ceding means of raising dough, but they require care in weighing, 
measariog, mixiug, etc., and few persons will take the trouble of 
acquiring the proper method of employing them. Besides, few 
chemical preparations are ordinarily pure enough for culinary 
purposes, and hydrochloric acid frequently contains arsenic. 
The soda and acid unite and form carbonic acid and chloride of 
sodium or common salt; the former is preyented escaping too 
rapidly by the gluten contained in the flour, and thus the dough 
is raised and rendered light, the latter supplies the place of 
salt, usually added in making bread. 

Potash and treacle are generally employed in making ginger- 
bread. The treacle contains glucic and melassic acids (5), which 
unite with the potash, or other carbonates employed, and thus 
carbonic acid is set at liberty, which raises the dough as abo?e. 

Eggs are frequently employed, not only for making dough 
lighter, but also for enriching it with albumen, which, when 
coagulated by heat, renders arrow-root, rice, and other articles 
abounding in starch, more compact than baking powders could 
do. See 53. 

Fresh fallen snow may be substituted for eggs in batter for 

pancakes ; two large spoonfuls of snow being considered equiya- 

lent to one egg. The snow should be quickly stirred into the flour, 

and the batter should be fried immediately. 

Gum-water, and other adhesiye substances are occasionally 
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added to produce a light and porous maas. Oairota also may be 
used instead of eggs in making plum-padding, etc. 

A few other substances added to flour bj bakers for rarions 
purposes must be here noticed. 

Alum is yery generally used by them to improve the appearance 
of bread by rendering it whiter and firmer, and less apt to crumble 
when cut. The smallest quantity of alum which can be employed 
to produce these effects is from three to four ounces to a sack of 
flour weighing 280 pounds. The use of this article should be 
discountenanced. 

Carbonate of Magneaia has been recommended by Mr. E. Datt, 
as an excellent substance for neutralizing the acidity produced 
during the fermentation of bad flour, in the proportion of from 
twenty to forty grains of it to one pound of flour. A small 
quantity of magnesia cannot be considered an injarious addition 
to bread, bat, in ordinary cases, it ought to be regarded as not 
essential when the quality of the flour is good. 

The best addition to flour which has suffered from moisture is 
lime-water, which neutralizes the acid that has been formed, 
destroys the musty flaTour, and restores the sweetness of the 
flour. It is also quite wholesome. Water saturated with lime 
is preferable to alum for rendering bread white, moist, and 
soft; it is said to act by coagulating the gluten of the wheat. 

Seaquiearhonate of Ammonia^ or Tolatile salt, also improres 
flour which has been slightly damaged. It remoTes any acidity 
which may exist either from the inferior quality of the flour, or 
from the ferment, bat it does not improTe the colour like alum or 
lime-water. It is broken up by heat into carbonic acid, ammonia, 
and bicarbonate of ammonia, idl which are volatile in the oven. 
Though the odour of ammonia is evolved in the kneading, and the 
taste of the dough becomes saline, these characteristics are lost 
during the baking, the free alkali being disengaged, and the 
bread made lighter. 

The powder may be mixed with the flour, or dissolved in the water 
used to make the flour into dough. The carl of the oak-leaved 
cracknels is said to be produced by this salt. It is regularly 
employed in the formation of a peculiar kind of small biscuit 
and sometimes in the proportion of half an ounce to a pound of 
floor. 
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124. The flour or meal of wheat is best for makiag raised 
bread, because it contalus much gluten. 



1 pint. 



Instead of the acid and water, one pint of butter-milk may be 
used. Twenty-five minims or drops by measure of hydro- 
chloric acid, if of proper strength, should exactly saturate 
twenty-five grains of the bicarbonate of soda. 

Mix the soda and the meal or flour as thoroughly as possible. 
Pour the acid into the water^ and diffuse it perfectly, by stirring 
them well with a rod of glass or wood; then, with a wooden 
spoon or spatula, stir the fluid into the flour till the whole is 
well incorporated. Put the dough into a tin, or earthen pot, or 
make it into thick cakes, and bake immediately in a quick oven. 

The water should be cold, the dough as thin as it can be con- 
veniently handled, and the oven hotter than for fermented bread. 
Skimmed milk may be used instead of the water, and butter- 
milk instead of the acid and water. 

The dough thus made may be used either for baking or boiling. 
It may also be made into tea-cakes by using milk instead of water, 
and adding two ounces of sugar, two ounces of butter, and six 
ounces of currants, if preferred. Rub the butter into the soda and 
flour, dissolve the sugar in the milk, to which add the acid, and 
then mix the whole intimately, adding the required quantity of 
currants. Bake in shallow tins, or earthen pans. 

Some persons consider this method superior to fermenting the 
dough with yeast, as well as more economical ; but Libbiq is of a 
different opinion, and says, " Only a small part of the starch of the 
floor is consumed in the production of sugar, and the fermentative 
process is not only the simplest and best, but also the cheapest of 
all the methods which have been recommeaded for rendering 
bread porous." 
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Dr. Mu8PaA.T also observes, *' From the circumstance that the 
various mixtures of alkalies and acids evolre the aeriel body too 
rapidly, and from the want of that elasticity which kneading 
confers, the g^s freely escapes, as well before Introducing it into 
the oven as after, and tbe consequence is the formation of a heavy 
loaf." 

A method has lately been introduced of raising dough by 
forcing carbonic acid ready formed into the mixture of flour, water, 
etc., and the bread thus made has been highly commended. 
This process has been patented by Dr. Dauolish. 

Febhented Beeas. 

125. The articles employed for raising fermented bread are 
leaven and barm or yeast, the former being sour dough, and the 
latter a product of vinous fermentation. Leaven added to dough 
excites in it a true alcoholic fermentation, but it also produces a 
portion of lactic acid aad frequently vinegar also ; the latter is 
principally driven off by baking, but the former remains in the 
bread and imparts to it a sour taste. 

The producing of new leaven is a tedious process, and it does 
not always answer so well as that which has been kept from a 
former baking, being apt to run into putrescence. It is made by 
working wheat-flour with water into dough ; this is kept in a 
temperature of from 70® to 80®. The time of its rising will vary 
considerably, from a few days to a fortnight. In this process the 
fermentation is at first of the vinous kind ; it passes, however, 
very soon into the acetous, and is generally distinguished by a 
slivht acidity, which it gives to the bread. Leaven may be kept 
for a week or two buried in flour. 

Grerman or Dutch yeast, imported in a solid state, is much 
esteemed for the purpose when it can be obtained fresh. The 
crust of the bread is said to be softer than when prepared with 
ordinary yeast, and fermentation is prodaced much sooner. 

Brewers* yeast is frequently very bitter, and should be purified 
by frequent washings in large quantities of cold water. Stir it 
well up in the water when first received, let it stand all night, 
drain off the water, add fresh water, and let it stand several hoars. 
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The white of an egg beaten up with the first portion of water 
will render the effect more certain. Some recommend a few 
clean hot cinders from the fire to be put into the yeast if it is 
bitter or not very fresh ; when the cinders are cold they will fall 
to the bottom, and the yeast must then be poured off and strained. 
Beeentiy burnt efaareoal, which the cinders represent, absorbs 
gases, and removes oolouriog and odorous matters generally 
from substances to which it is added. 

By changing the water daily in winter, and twice a day in very 
hot weather, yeast may be preserved fit for use much longer than 
if this preeaution were neglected. 

The richer the dough the more yeast it requires ; fat hinders 
fermentation; sugar in moderate quantity accelerates it, but 
when added in excess retards it, unless more yeast be added. A 
small portion of brown sugar stirred into yeast before the bread 
iB made will restore the strength when it has ceased to ferment 
freely. 

A teo-spoonfrd of sugar will be sufficient for two table-spoon- 
fbla of solid yeast, and a little warm flour will further help the 
fermentation. 

Bapid fermentation, caused by using too large a quantity of 
yeast, is a disadvantage, as the bread sooner becomes dry, and the 
flavour is not so good as by a slower process. A small quantity 
of yeast wiU be equally efficacious as a large one, provided the 
dough be permitted to ferment longer. 

Soft water is the best for making bread, and the water, milk, or 
other fluid employed should be added at a temperature of about 
blood heat, 80^ or OO^' Fah., and the dough should be kept as 
warm as new milk, or between 60* and 70*> ; if kept warmer, or 
permitted to remain too long in a warm place, the dough will 
become sour ; should acidity take place a solution of sub-carbonate 
of eoda should be worked in to neutralise it. 

Skimmed milk, new milk with an ounce of butter dissolved in 
it, a few spoonfuls of cream, or sweet butter milk, may be substi- 
tuted for the whole or part of the water, and the bread will be 
enriched by it; but it will become dry sooner. When milk is 
used, the dough should be made lighter by the addition of more 
fluid. 

8 
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Lbaven Bseab. 

126. Flour or meal eight pounds; leayen tliree ounces; 
warm water one pint. Mix and bake as at 1 15 <?. 

Bbbas pebmbnted with Yeast. 

127. This kind of bread is decidedly most esteemed, and 
since it is so generally used, forming a part of nearly every meal, 
it is of great importance that it should be always well made. 
Uniform success may be attained by attending to the instructions 
giyen respecting the flour, (120), yeast, and fluid, (126), mixing, 
kneading, and fermenting (116 rf). Flour or meal eight pounds ; 
good fresh yeast two large table spoonfuls, or German yeast two 
ounces ;• water or milk, or a mixture of both, three and a half or 
four pints; salt a dessert spoonful or more if preferred {56), Mix, 
ferment, and knead, as at 116 d. The pans or tins in which the 
loaves are baked, should be rubbed with a little butter before the 
dough is put in, that the loaves may leave the pans more readily 
after baking. Let the loaves stand fifteen or twenty minutes in 
the pans before they are put into the oven, which should be well 
heated. When sufficiently baked, remove the loaves from the 
pans and turn them on their sides, or upside down, till cold, other- 
wise' the under part of the loaves will be wet and blistered in 
consequence of the steam not escaping. The whole meal absorbs 
more liquid and requires rather more yeast, or a longer time 
to rise, than fine flour. Dough formed of coarse meal should not 
be made so stiff as when formed of fine flour; if it be too soft 
after it has risen, add a Httle more meal ; it also requires a hotter 
oven and should remain in it longer. 

128. "When brown bread is preferred rather moist, mix rye 
meal with the wheat meal ; or pour a pint of boiling water upon 
one-third of the wheat meal ; stir it till it forms a thick paste, 
which divide into small portions to cool ; then knead it exceed- 
inelv well with the remaining two-thirds of the meal, adding the 
yeast and remaining fluid at the temperature of 80° or 90o. The 
boiling water dissolves a portion of the starch, and this prevents 
the bread from becoming dry. See 131. 

• AUttte experience and attention will make a less quantity of yeast 
answer better. 
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Bread -when taken from the oven is abuut one-tliird part heayier 
than the flour used in its preparation, so that eight pounds of 
flour should produce eloTen pounds of bread. In thirty-six hours 
after it has been baked, it will have lost nearly one-thirtieth 
part of its weighf. 

The average moiBture in flour being 13*4 per cent., and that in 
home-made bread 33*93, the composition will be. 

Dry Flour . • . 66*07 

Hoisttire in the Flour . . 10*22—76*29 

Water added in making . 23*71 

lOO'OO 



Loaves which have been kept too long may be made to resemble 
new bread by placing them in a gentle oven till they are hot 
through, but not till they are hard or dry. Large loaves may be 
dipped in cold water previously to being put into the oven. This 
observation applies also to cakes, biscuits, and other pastry. 

Ddtner Rolls, Cakes, etc. 

129. Dinner rolls, and thin or thick cakes, may be formed of 
the dough made as for bread. They may be baked either in the 
oven, or if thin, in a frying-pan over the fire ; but a loaf con- 
taiuing fourteen or sixteen pounds of flour or meal, and baked 
in a brick oven during the night, is more economical, and should 
be preferred for general use. Biscuits, buns, tea-cakes, etc., may 
be made in the same way by adding butter, sugar, etc., to the 
dough. See 122 and 135. 

Cbtjsts, Rusks, etc. 

130. Good crusts to be served with cheese, etc., may be 
formed thus : Take a half-baked loaf, tear it into small rough 
pieces with a couple of forks ; lay the pieces of dough on a tin 
and bake them for ten minutes. A light loaf, made with new 
milk and a little butter, when thus pulled in pieces, makes excellent 
rusks. A sweet light cake treated in the same way is also very 
good. Or, spread thin shavings from a stale loaf of bread upon 
a dish, or upon the tin tray of an American oven, dry them very 
graduaUf/ till they are quite crisp, and let them remain till they 
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are of a pale atraw eolour. Remoye them from the fire, and as 
soon aa they are cold, eerre them immediately, piled upon a napkin. 
When well managed at a Tery gentle heat, they will retain their 
criapnees for seTeral hoora, and it may he renewed by heating 
them again. 

Yardsties in Bbeao Mijmfe. 

181. In making bread, wheat meal may he mixed with the 
flonr or meal of other grains ; as of barley, oats, rye, rice ; with 
fruit, as apples, raisins, etc, ; or with farinaceous roots and tubers, 
as potatoes, carrots, parsneps, beet, turnips, etc. The meal of 
other grains is generally added in the proportion of one-third to 
two-thirds of wheat meal; or one-sixth of hoiled rice to fiye- 
sixths of wheat meal or flour. Perhaps a better proportion is a 
pound of rice to a stone of meal. Boil the rice till soft, but not to 
a pulp ; mix it when reduced to the proper temperature with the 
meal, and make up the bread as usual. This method keeps the 
bread rather moist. Cakes and pastry generally may be rendered 
less tenacious, and a degree of shortness or brittleness may be 
communicated to them by adding starch or sugar, or the flour of 
such grains, roots, etc., as abound in starch (34). 

Starch, arrowroot, rice-flour, frrina of potatoes, and other 
amylaceous substances, when made into a jelly with hot water, and 
added to the flour and yeast instead of water, are partially conyerted 
into grape sugar by the action of the diastase of the yeast {6 and 6) 
and by the heat of the oyen, thus producing a sweet wholesome 
bread. Salep also is employed for the same purpose; one ounce 
of salep dissolyed in a quart of water being sufficient for two 
pounds of flonr. 

The following mixtures may be tried : — 

Two pounds of wheat meal ; one pound of rye meal. 

One pound of wheat meal ; one pound of oatmeal ; half a 
pound of potatoes. 

Two pounds of wheat meal ; one pound of maize meal. 

One and a half pound of wheat meal ; half pound of rice. 

One pound of rye meal ; quarter pound of rice. 

One pound and a half wheat or rye meal ; half pound of pea or 
bean meal. 
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The maize meal may be kneaded to the dough of the wheat 
after it has been raised by the yeast. It Is better, however, to 
boU the Indian meal for two or three horns, and then mix it with 
the wheat meal (27). 

The pea or bean meal is rendered much milder if steeped in 
water, or boiled, previonsly to mixing it with the wheat meal. 

Potatoes assist fermentation and render the doogh lighter. 
Boil or steam the potatoes, then braise them well and dry them ; 
pass them through a wire sieve, and use the flour in the proportion 
of one pound to two pounds of wheat meal. Or, take the same 
quantity of potato-flbre from which the starch has been remoyed, 
wash it in two waters, place it for an hour on a siere to drain ; 
add to it in its raw state the usual quantity of yeast, water, and 
salty let it stand an hour, then work it well with the flour. It 
will require very little water, but a longer time to rise. 

Or mash smoothly three or four well boiled potetoes ; add as~ 
much hot water as will make a batter ; then add gradually a small 
plate full of warm flour and the yeast, beating the whole well. 
Place the mixture before the fire for two hours or less, and when 
well risen, proceed to make the bread with it in the usual way. 

Apples. — Take from two to four pounds of meal or flour of 
wheat and one pound of apples ; pare, core, and bake or stew the 
apples with a little water, then beat them up warm with the yeast, 
ete., let the dough rise eight or ten hours, then make it up into 
long loaves or rolls and bake in a slow oven. Little or no water 
will be necessary. Or, peel and core the apples and boil them till 
tender; pulp them through a coarse sieve and mix them with 
twice their weight of dough, made of wheat meal or flour. 

Carrots, Farsmpty Best and Manffel'UmrseL—T&Ve three pounds 
of any one of these roots to four pounds of wheat meal or flour ; 
wash or scrape, and then grate the root to a pulp ; it is also 
advisable to rub it through a sieve ; add the yeast, ete., and about 
three quarters of the flour. Let the dough stand two hours and a 
half, and when it has riseo, add the remaining flour* knead it well, 
and proceed as before directed. 

Take equal quantities of Indian meal, rice, and good baking ap- 
ples. Soak the Indian meal for two hours, and remove everything 
that floats on the top of the water. BoU each of the three separately, 
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the meal two honxi or more, the rice and apples till tender ; mix 
the three together, and turn them on a dish or board till oold. 
Make the dough into eakes with a little soda or baking powder 
and bake in the oven or over the fire. 

I^tmipt. — The proportion reoommended is two pounds to one 
pound of wheat meat Take one pound of mild raw turnips ; pare, 
divide, and boil them till quite soft ; squeeze them in a cloth, 
so as to remove as much water from them as possible, by which 
means much of the unpleasant flavour will be removed ; mash 
them well and mix them intimately with the yeast, meal, etc., as 
directed for apples. 

To ICAKE YSAST. 

132. As good brewers* yeast cannot always be procured, an 
excellent substitute may be formed as follows : — Stir one pound 
of wheat flour or half a pound of flour and half a pound of 
boiled potatoes into a gallon of cold water ; boil the whole 
twenty minutes ; then if flour only has been used, add four ounces 
of coarse sugar, keep the mixture in a warm place two or three 
days, then pass it through a sieve and pour it into a stone jug for 
future <use. The jug should be well corked and kept in a cool 
place. If a little yeast can be procured, it may be added when 
the mixture is nearly cool ; let it stand all night in a warm place, 
then stir it up well and pour it into the jug. Or, boil one ounce 
of hops during twenty or thirty minutes in four or five pints of 
water snd strain it, mix one pound of fiour with a Uttle cold 
water, and pour the hop water while boiling to it, and when new- 
milk warm, add half a pint of yeast, let the whole stand twenty- 
four hours, and put it into a stone jug, as above. Fourteen 
pounds of flour will require from half a pint to a pint of this 
yeast. The dough thus made should be kept warm, and it 
requires a longer time to rise than when formed with brewers* 
yeast. 

Another. Boil two ounces of the best hops in four quarts of 
water for half an hour, strain the liquor and let it cool down to 
the temperature of new milk ; then put in a 6mall handful of salt 
and half a pound of brown sugar ; beat up one pound of the best 
flour with some of the liquor, and then mix all well together. Let 
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the whole stand two dayi, then add three pounds of potatoes 
boiled and mashed, let the mixture stand another day, then strain 
it, when it will be ready for use, and should be pnfe into bottles. 
It should be stirred frequently during the making, and kept near 
the fire. Before using the yeast, shake the bottle well. It will 
keep two months in a cool place. 



BICH CAKES, FANCY BISCUITS, ETC. 

183. Bread, buns, rolls, biscuits, and cakes in great variety 
are formed by adding cream, butter, eggs, sugar, currants, raisins, 
etc., and although such mixtures deviato considerably from a 
simple diet, and must be injurious to health when freely indulged 
in, yet our present social condition requires that directions should 
be glTen for forming some of these compounds. 

As general rules, when well understood and carefully observed, 
are likely to lead to more satisfactory results than an endless 
number of receipts for buns, cakes, biscuits, ete., the former will 
be adhered to wherever it is found practicable. 

Frcliminary Observationa. 

134. Flour* — For all light cakes, and finer kind of pastry, 
the flour should be well dried, mixed up warm, and previously 
sifted, if thought desirable. When butter is used, the fiour should 
be allowed to become quite cool again, before the butter is mixed 
with it. 

Teaai. — Brewers' yeast should be purified by repeatedly washing 
it in cold water, as directed (125). Sixteen ounces of flour, 
when much butter, sugar, or fruit is used, require about one table 
spoonful of good yeast, or a quarter of an ounce of German 
yeast (123). 

Or, one quarter of an ounce, or a tea-spoonful of baking 
powder. 

Or, one quarter of an ounce of bicarbonate of soda, and one 
quarter of an ounce of hydrochloric acid. 
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Or, one quarter of an ounce of biearboBate of soda, and half a 
l^nt of bntter milk. 

ButUr.-^Stt 47. 

JS^^ff.— 8ee 69. 

A little yeast beaten with tagar and the yolk of an e^ trill 
render a cake mach lighter than the addition of any quantity of 
eggs or batter, but the latter articles will of course add much to 
its richness. When eggs are added to dough it should be 
well stirred and beaten, but not kneaded ; it should then be put 
in tins and set to rise. 

Eggs should not be added to any preparation the temperature 
of which is not below 159^, or they will coagulate, and when added 
with cream, they shoald be preriously wdl beaten with it. When 
eggs, spinach juice, or any other albuminous articles are added to 
fluids, they should not be permitted to boil afterwards. Boiling 
milk or any other hot liquid poured on eggs, should be added very 
gradually, and the whole should be stirred briskly till thoroughly 
mixed. 

If the whites of eggs are required without the yolks, the latter 
diould be used for custards, puddings, etc., and if not wanted for 
seyeral hours, beat them up with a little water, and put them in a 
cool place, or they will become hard and useless. 

Suffar. — See 6. 

Sugar should be reduced to a fine powder, and sifted through a 
fine hair or lawn Bieve, and then mixed well with the flour, the 
refined sugar being always preferable except for common 
purposes. When milk or other fluid is used it should be 
warmed, and the sugar may be dissolved in it instead of being 
mixed with the flour. See also 1 17. 

A very little salt is said to improve all sweet cakes, puddings, 
etc., bat it should be very slightly perceptible to the taste. About 
a tea-spoonful of salt to a pound of sugar (66). 

Lemon or orange peel should be pared very thin, to avoid the 
bitter part, and beaten to a paste with a little sugar in a marble or 
Wedgewood mortar, and then mixed with a little cream or milk ; 
or, rub the peel with pieces of loaf sugar, which should be after- 
wards pounded with the remainder of the sugar. When the joice 
only of lemons or oranges is wanted, chop the peel small, put it in 
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small pote for fatare use, and cover it well. Lemon juice shoold not 
be added till the other ingredients haye been well mixed ; atir it 
in briakly by degrees, otherwise the milk and eggs will be 
cordled by it. 

Caraway seeds, ginger, and other similar flavonring ingredients 
should be used in the form of a fine powder, or under that of an 
essence, made by digesting them in spirits of wine ; caraway seeds, 
howeyer, are frequently used whole. 

Almonds, cocoa-nut, and spices should be finely pounded, or 
the flayour extracted by boiling them in the fluid employed for 
mixing the ingredients (66, 57, 278). 

Currants should be well washed, picked, and dried on a cloth, 
then set before the fire ; if damp they will render cakes and pud- 
dings heayy. They are cleaned most readily by putting them in 
a colander and sprinkling a handful of flour over them. Bub and 
shake them well, then pour cold water over them; drain and 
spread them on a soft cloth, with which press them gently, that 
it may absorb the moisture from them. Spread them on a dish, 
or tin, and dry them, verp gradually^ in the sun, or before the 
flre, or in a cool oTcn. When dry spread them on a sheet of 
white paper or other white surface, and carefully remoye all re- 
maining stalks, stones, etc. Dust them with fine dry fiour, shake 
off the loose fiour, and add them while warm to the other ingre- 
dients, just before cooking. 

Wash raisins well in cold water, spread them out and rub them 
a little, then put them for a few minutes into boiling water oyer a 
yery quick fire; this causes them to swell, and develops the 
flavour; stone them afterwards, and add them as directed for 
currants. 

All ingredients and vessels used in making light cakes should 
be warm, so as not to check the fermentation of the dough. When 
all the ingredients have been added, the whole should be well and 
long beaten, as the lightness of the cake depends much upon the 
articles being well incorporated. 

A slab ot marble, or a slate, is the best for making paste upon. 
For the finer kinds, which contain much butter, the coolest part 
of the house and of the day should be chosen for the process, and 
the hands should be previously washed in very hot water. 
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The less pastrj is touched and rolled the better ; wetting it 
much renders it tough. 

In the following table and receipts one pound of flour is 
inyariably employed, in order that the proportions of the other 
articles may be more readily observed and compared with the 
receipts given by other persons. When any other weight than a 
pound of flour is used, the quantities of the other ingredients must, 
of course, be altered accordingly. 

A TABLS IVTBMDBD TO COMTKT A OXKERAL IDXA OF THE PROPO&TIOKS OF 
FLUID, BiriTKR, XOOB, AND BTTOAR TO OKE POUND OF FLOOK IK THE 
TABIOU8 KINDS OF CAKES, PA8TI.T, AND PUDDINGS. 



HO. 


FLO ID. 


Buma. BOOI. 


sooAa. 


4aTZCi.n. 




pint. 


OB. 


No. 


OI. 






ito* 


_ 


_ 


— 


Bread Biscuits 




ito4 


lto4 


" 


1 to 4 


EoUs, erampets, eto., and gingerbread 
by snbstitating 8 to 16 02. of treaele 
forthefloid. 




Hoi 


lto4 


1 to 2 


1 to 4 


Tea cakes, muffins, pastry for pies, etc- 






4 to 8 


3 to 4 


4 to 8 


Buns, short cakes. Shrewsbury cakes, 
. etc. pastry for pies, ete., and ginger- 
bread by adding 8 to 16 oz. of treacle* 




- 


8tol2 


4 to 8 


8 to 12 


paste, without the sugar, except { oz. 




— 


12 to 16 


8 to 12 


12 to 16 


Queen cakes, plum cakes, oastle pud- 
dings, etc. 




— 


— 


12 to 16 


16 to 20 


Sponge cakes. 



For bread, buns, etc. in Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and for Brioche paste in 
Ko. 5, add a table-spoonful of yeast, or a tea-spoonfiil of baking 
powder. Nob. 5 and 6 include most kinds of batter for puddings, 
etc., by adding about four pints of milk ; or one pint of milk 
to four ounces of flour. 

EoLLS, Tea-Cakes, Gbvhpets. 
185. Flour one pound ; milk, cream, or a mixture of the 
two, from a quarter to half a pint, yeast nearly a table spoonful, or 
German'yeast one quarter of an ounce, salt one quarter of an ounce* 
These may be regarded as the essentials ; the additions will be 
griven under each separate article. 
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Rolh. 

Form the dough (115 d.) and let it stand to rise. Divide it into 
six oblong portions ; if for dinner-rolls into twelve round balls. 
Set them to rise, and bake them in a quick oven. 

NoTB. — An ounce of butter may be dissolved in the milk ; an 
^&5 well beaten may also be added to the spoDge when risen, and 
then the whole made up. When not intended for dinner-rolls, 
any of the following articles may be added :— Sugar one ounce ; 
cnrrants, raisins, caraway seeds, whole or pounded ; candied lemon, 
ahnondfl or cocoa-nut grated ; nutmeg, cinnamon, or other flavour- 
ing. Bice flour, farina of potatoes, etc., may be substituted for 
a portion of the wheat flour. See 131 and 129. 

Tea-Cakea. 
186. Form the dough and let it rise as for rolls, divide it 
into cakes and bake them in tins, or roU out the dough, and bak# 
the cakes upon buttered tins, or in a pan over the fire. Any of 
the articles iu the pre?ious note may be used for cakes as for rolls. 
See also 129. 

Or bread dough two pounds, butter six ounces, raisins eight 
ounces, grated nutmeg a little, sugar one table-spoonful. 

Or bread dough two pounds, eggs three, sugar two table-spoon- 
fuls, butter six ounces, caraway seeds one tea-spoooful. 

The dough should be light and made with water, rolled out, and 
the other ingredients well mixed in. Work the whole well 
together ; put the dough in tins, about three quarters full ; let it 
rise an hour and a half, and then bake. 

A SaUy Lunn Cake. 
The fluid used should be half milk and half cream; add also 
one B^^t butter from one to four ounces, sugar one ounce. Proceed 
as above. 

Scotch Tea-Cakca, 
Flour, etc. as 1 35. Add one egg, butt r one ounce, sugar three 
ounces, currants three ounces, and a table-spoonful of cream, the 
remaining fluid being new milk. Mix and bake as above 
directed. 
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CrumpeU, 

137. The mixture as for rollB, to which odd one ^g, and use 
sufficient new milk to make a smooth thick batter. Set it to rise, 
and when ready add the ^%g ^^^^ beaten, and as much more milk 
as may be necessary to render the whole a rather thick batter; 
beat oat the lumps, bat the less it is beaten the better; coyer it 
and set it to rise. When well risen, nearly fill a common siied 
tea- cup with the batter taken from the top (it must not be stirred 
up), and pour it upon a bake-stone or iron plate rubbed over with 
a little butter, and placed oyer a dear and moderate fire ; as soon 
as the batter appears to set, turn it oyer with a tin slice, the size 
of the crumpet ; when slightly browned, turn it again on a cooler 
part of the stone, then pour more batter, taken from the top, upon 
the hottest part of the stone, taking care it does not bum. As 
the crumpets are baked, lay them on a. clean doth, coyer them 
lightly with another doth, but do not lay them upon each other 
till nearly cold. £ither toast them lightly, or lay them on a cake 
tin, and coyer them with a dean wet cloth ; set them in the oyen> 
and, when heated through, butter them. 

Jl£t{ffin8. 

138. To the roll mixture add, butter one ounce and one egg. 
Prepare the dough or sponge as at 115<f.; when well risen beat 
it twenty minutes with a wooden spoon, form the dough into balls 
on a board well dredged with flour ; coyer a tray with a cloth, 
also well dredged, and lay the balls on the doth, at such a distance 
from each other as to preyent them running together ; coyer them 
with another cloth, and place them before the fire for twenty 
minutes ; then lay them on a heated plate or stone, arrange the 
shape and bake quickly. Turn each muffin as the bottom begins 
to change colour. Rice flour, etc. may be used as for rolls. 

Bread Mvffim, 

139. Take four slices of bakers* breads and cut off all the 
crust. Lay them in a pan, and pour boiling water oyer them, 
only just sufficient to soak them well. Coyer the yessel with a 
cloth, and when it has stood an hour, drain off the water, and 
stir the soaked bread till the mass is quite smooth, then mix in 
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two table-spoonfols of sifted floor and half a pint of milk, and stir 
in gradually two well beaten eggs. Butter some muffin rings, 
set them on a hot girdle, and pour into each a portion of the 
mixture. Bake them brown and send them to the table hot, 
baying first pulled them with the fingers and buttered them. 
They will be found Tery light and good. 

A Common S$ed LooS. 

140. Flour, etc. as 135. Add butter one to four ounces, 
eggs one or two, sugar six ounees, caraway seeds half an ounce. 
Less fluid is required when butter and eggs are added. 

Form the dough as for rolls, and bake in a tin or deep earthen- 
ware dish. 

A Spiee Loaf, 

141. To 135 add butter four ounces, sugar four ounces, 
eggs one or two, currants four ounces, raisins two to four ounces, 
a little dove-pepper, cinnamon, nutmeg, candied lemon peel, or 
other approved seasoning. 

Cooo(i-'nut Bread or Biwuits, 
14d. To 135 add butter four ounces, sugar four ounces, 
eggs one or two, grated cocoa-nut three ounces. 

Buns, 

143. To 135 add butter from four to eight ounces ; eggs two 
to four ; sugar four to nx ounces ; currants or Sultana raisins six 
ounces. Less milk will be required. 

Buns should be formed into a light dough or thick batter. Mix 
as for rolls. 

A Bioh Cake, 

144. To 135 add butter eight ounces ; eggs two to four ; 
sugar eight ounces ; almonds two ounces ; raisins three ounces ; 
currants from eight to sixteen ounces ; nutmeg, cinnamon, etc. ; 
very little warm milk, or milk and water wiU be required. Mix 
as for roUs^ adding the fruit and seasoning to the light dough, or 
thick batter just before baking. Bake from two to three hours. 

If this cake be thought too rich, leave out a portion of the 
butter ; the quantity of fruit and seasoning may also be adapted to 
taste. 
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Another Cah$. 
149. To 1 35 add batter foar ounces ; eggs two ; sugar eight 
ounces ; currants eight ounces ; candied lemon three ounces ; and 
baking powder instead of yeast. Bake two hours. 
Rutki, 
146. To 136 add butter two ounces ; sugar two ounces. 
Form the dough and let it rise as for rolls; roll it into cakes 
about Ave or six inches in length, and one or two inches broad, 
and bake in a moderately hot oven. When baked, and (fuite cold, 
cut them in thin slices, and dry them in tins in a moderate oven, 
turning them over occasionally. If baked in a loaf, cut it when 
cold into slices, and dry them as above. 

Tops and Bottoms. 

147. Flour sixteen ounces; butter one ounce and a half; 
sugar one ounce ; milk half a pint ; yeast or baking powder 
as usual. 

When the dough is ready, break eight pieces out of twelve 
ounces of it; mould them round, and place them in straight rows 
on buttered tins, nearly touching each other ; prove them well and 
bake in a moderate oven. When they are cold, or the day after 
they have been baked, first cut down each row with a sharp 
knife, then cut out each separately, and as evenly as possible; 
finally lay them on their sides, and cut them in halves. Put them 
on clean tins, nearly touching each. other, with the cut side 
upwards ; place them in a moderate oven, and let them become 
nicely browned. 

Dutch Fudding. 

148. Flour sixteen ounces ; milk quarter of a pint ; butter 
eight ounces ; eggs four ; yeast one table-spoonful ; moist sugar 
two table-spoonfuls ; currants eight ounces. 

Dissolve the butter in the milk, and let it stand till lukewarm ; 
then strain it into the flour ; add the eggs well beaten and the 
yeast ; beat all together, and let the paste stand an hour before th6 
fire to rise. Beat in the sugar and currants, put the paste into a 
dish or tin well buttered, and bake it. This partakes of the 
character of brioche, and may be varied in many ways. 
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BriochB {Bun). 

149. Float sixteen ounces ; batter eight to twelve ounces ; 
eggs four to eight ; sngar three quarters of an ounce ; yeast one 
tahle-spoonful. 

Mix as aboye ; or, 

Put upon a plate four ounces of flour, half an ounce of 
fresh yeast, two and a half ounces of warm water ; form a soft 
paste, coyer it with another plate, and let it stand in a warm place 
with a cloth oyer it till it has risen to two or three times its 
original size. By making a cross at the top, the effect will be 
more apparent. If the yeast be too strong, or too much of it, the 
paste will be bitter ; if it rises too long, the nature of the brioche 
will be changed. 

Place on the table the remaining twelye ounces of flour ; make 
a hole in the middle, and put in the butter, quarter of an ounce of 
salt, half a glass of milk or cream, and the eggs; mix in the flour 
gradually, and form the whole into a paste ; knead it well with 
the palm of the hand, incorporate the preyiously formed leayen 
without working the paste too much. 

Dredge a clean cloth, with which coyer a wooden bowl or 
terreen ; place in it the paste coyered with the cloth, and let it 
stand twelye hours in a warm place. 

Brioche paste should be neither too soft nor too firm ; if too soft 
add more flour, if too flrm add more eggs. It should be a little 
finer than paste for bread. Press it out and fold it fiye or six times 
with the ends towards the centre ; let it stand again three or four 
hours coyered with a cloth. Press it out twice, and turn the ends 
to the centre without adding more pressure. 

Baba, 

100. Before putting the brioche paste into moulds, add from 
four to ten ounces of raisins and one-third of a table-spoon- 
ful of safi&on, with eggs, etc.; currants and candied citron may also 
be added, if approved. 

Odteaux de Skve. 

101. Use the same kind of paste as for brioche, but instead 
of baking it in moulds, roll it about the thickness of a finger and 
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twice the length, p]at tbree of them together, coTer them with 
egg. and hake in a noderately hot oTon. 

Bice Gak$9. 
192. Eioe sixteen ounces stewed in a pint of water, add two 
pints of milk, four ounces of butter, grated lemon peel, or nutmeg, 
or cinnamon; boil till thick; then add two well beaten eggi, a 
little salt, and four ounces of sugar; put it in a buttered bread-tin 
or pan, bake one hour. Serye with sugar or jam over it. 

O&imu de Itu. 
153. Eice eight ounces ; milk or milk and oream two pints; 
butter three to four ounces ; sugar six ounoes ; salt a litOe ; 
rind of a lemon grated, or the milk flayoured with oocoa-nnt, 
or yanilla, etc, yolks and whites of six ^;gs. Wash and drain the 
rice, then swell it in the milk till tolerably tender ; add the bntter 
and sugar, salt and lemon rind ; simmer the whole till the riee is 
swollen to the utmost ; let it cool a little and then stir in qnickly 
and by degrees the yolks of eggs. Batter a stew-pan eyenly, 
and strew bread crumbs all oyer it ; whisk the whites to a snow, 
stir them gently to the rice, and pour the mixture softly into the 
pan and bake immediately at a moderate heat for an hour ; then 
turn it out of the pan or mould. It should be well browned 
and quite firm. It may be coyered at the instant it is serred with 
strawberry, apple, or other clear jelly. 

Shrewsbury and other Cakes. 

104. Shrewsbury Cakes. — Flour sixteen ounces; butter 
four to eight ounces ; eggs one to four ; sugar eight to twelye 
ounces. Mix (116 b,) the whole into a stiff paste, and roll it thin 
and smooth. Cut out the cakes with a paste cntter or wine glass ; 
bake them on tins in a moderate oyen. 

These may be yaried by adding caraway seeds, grated cinna- 
mon, or nutmeg, etc. to taste ; also a little oream or milk when 
required. 

Tea-Cakes^ Flum-Cakes, eie.y may be made with the same 
ingredients ; adding from eight to sixteen ounces of currants, or 
raisins, lemon rind, etc. 
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155. Short Oakea.^Flowt sixteen ounces; batter four to 
eight ounces ; one egg ; sugar four ounces. Beat the egg with a 
little water ; mix and roll the paste into little balls, flatten them 
and bake them dry and crisp. A little cream may supply the 
place of a portion of the butter ; currants, caraway seeds, etc., 
may be added. 

156. Benton Tea Cakes — Flour sixteen ounces ; butter four 
to eight ounces ; add sufficient milk and roll the cakes thin ; bake 
in a pan or on tins in an oTcn. 

157. Imperials. — Flour sixteen ounces ; butter four to eight 
ounces ; eggs one to four ; sugar eight to twelye ounces. Add 
currants six ounces, candied peel and the grated rind of a lemon. 
Flour a tin lightly, and with a couple of forks place the paste upon 
it in small rough pieces, two inches apart. Bake them in a yery 
gentle oyen, fifteen or twenty minutes, or until they are of a pale 
brown colour. They are called Jumballs when the paste is rolled 
out, cut into narrow shreds, and formed into rings or knots, etc. 
Bake them rather quickly. 

158. Snow Cakes.— ¥\oia sixteen ounces ; butter four to eight 
ounces ; whites of eggs four ; sugar four to eight ounces. Add a 
few drops of essence of lemon and use potato flour instead of 
wheat flour. Beat the butter to a cream ; whisk the eggs well 
and mix them gradually with the butter ; beat in the flour, then 
the sugar (116 «). Beat the whole well and pour it into a yery 
ahaliow buttered pan (earthenware is preferable to tin), and bake 
yery slowly. It must not be browned either at top or bottom, 
and when'baked it should be cut into pieces before it is taken out 
of the pan to preyent its being broken. When properly baked, 
it is yery attractiye in its appearance. 

159. A Sieh Flain Cake.-^Y\om sixteen ounces; butter 
eight ounces ; one egg ; sugar eight ounces. Add currants twelye 
ounces ; citron, orange peel, nutmeg. 

160. Seoteh Bread. — ^Flour sixteen ounces; butter eight 
ounces : sugar eight ounces ; almonds four ounces ; candied lemon 
two ounces. Form the whole into cakes about half an inch thick. 

161. Venetian Cakes.— Y\o^ sixteen ounces; batter eight 
ounces; sugar eight ounces; yolks of eggs four; almonds seyen 
ounces » bitter almonds one ounce. 
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162. OrMeknuia, — Flovr sixteen oonces ; batter dght ovaces ; 
flggi eight ; eiigar twelre onnoee. 

163w Cruekmell$, — Flour eixteea oonces ; batter eight 
oanoee; eggi eight; sogtr sixteen oonoet. Add foor spoonfols 
of cream and a few caraway seeds. Boll the paste oat as thin as 
paper; rah it oyer with white of egg^ dost fine sugar over; 
cot it into cakes and bake thenu 

164. Tarmoidh Siaeuits, — Floor sixteen ounces; butter 
eleyen ounces; eggs four; sugar eleren oonees. Add eight ounces 
of eorrants. 

166. Small Oaket,^¥lovLT sixteen ounces; butter twelve 
ooaoes; yolks of eggs four; sugar eight ounces. Add ourrants, 
candied lemon, and almonds cut small. 

166. Naple$ Biaemta, — Flour sixteen ounces ; eggs one to 
four; sugar eight to twelve ounces. Mix the flour with water 
instMtd of milk; add four spoonfuls of orange-flower water; 
make the whole into a rather stiff batter and pour it into 
paper moulds ; put them on tins to bake, sift fine sugar otot 
them, and bake quickly. 

167. QdUU4,-^Y\om sixteen ounces; batter twelve ounces; 
€ggs two ; sogar two tea-spoonfuls ; salt quarter of a tea-spoonful ; 
cream one gill and a little milk if necessary. Work all well into a 
good stiff paste ; roll it into a cake three quarters of an inch thick ; 
egg it over ; score it with a knife in diamonds or any other shape ; 
bake for about half an hour in a rather hot oven. Sprinkle sugar 
over and serve. 

168. Diet CoXvA.— Floor sixteen oances ; eggs six ; sugar 
sixteen ounces; milk or water half a pint. 

169. Drop Biaeuita.—'EXoiia sixteen oances; eggs eight; 
sugar twelve ounces ; caraway seeds one ounce. Drop the batter 
on white paper about the size of half a crown. 

170. Marlborough CaA^M. — Flour sixteen ounces; eggs 
eight ; sugar sixteen ounces ; caraway seeds two oances. Bake in 
soup plates or in tin pans. 

171. Bice Co^M.— Groond rice sixteen ounces; or wheat 
flour eight ounces and ground rice eight ounces ; eggs twelve ; 
sugar sixteen ounces ; the peel of one lemon grated and half the 
juice. 
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172. ^een Cakes or Fortugal Cakes, — Flour sixteen 
ounces ; butter twelve to sixteen ounces ; eggs eight to twelve ; 
sugar tweWe to sixteen ounces. Add currants eight ounces. Bake 
in small tin pans, buttered, in a brisk oven for about twenty 
minutes. Grated lemon rind may be added. 

173. Sutherland or Castle Puddings. — The same mixture as 
for Queen cakes, baked twenty to twenty-five minutes in buttered 
cups. (See 383.) 

174. Odteau de Madeline,— Instead of currants add a little 
grated lemon peel to the above. A little grated chocolate added 
forms Gtlteau de chocolat. Bake in tins or patty pans in a rather 
brisk oveu, and draw them towards the entrance of the oven when 
sufBciently coloured. 

170. (a.) Seed Cakes.— ¥loxa sixteen ounces; butter twelve 
ounces; eggs eight; sugar twelve ounces; caraway seeds three 
quarters of an ounce. Butter the pan and sift sugar over the 
cake. A few drops of lemon may be added. Mix as at 117 <^, and 
immediately bake in a buttered mould in a moderate oven. 

(d.) Or, flour eight ounces; ground rice, eight ounces; eggs 
ten; sugar ten ounces; caraway seeds three quarters of an 
ounce. 

176. Plum or Pound Cake,—¥lowe sixteen ounces; butter 
sixteen ounces ; eggs eight ; sugar sixteen ounces. Add currants 
fiixteen ounces ; raisins four ounces ; almonds four ounces ; orange 
peel and candied lemon four ounces each, shred flue. Some supply 
the place of these with caraway seeds one ounce ; and one large 
tea-spoonful of baking powder. Mix as at U7 d. Butter the tin 
or pot, line it with buttered paper, and fill it about three-quarters 
full. A less quantity of butter and sugar also makes a good 
cake. 

Note. — Flour eiglit ounces and ground rice eight ounces may 
supply the place of flour sixteen ounces in any of the above. 

177. Sponge Cakes. —Flour sixteen ounces ; eggs twelve to 
sixteen; sugar sixteen to twenty ounces. Mix as at 117 tf, or/. 
The flour should be well dried and sifted. Ten or twelve drops 
of essence of lemon may be added, or the rind of a lemon rasped 
on the lumps of sugar. 

178.' Savoy Biscuits or Cakes,— Vut the above batter in a 
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bifemt fannel and draw it along clean white paper nnHl 70a have 
formed bitcnits of the length and thickness reqoired ; sift sugar 
oTer them and hake in a qnick oTcn, bat watch them carefhlly, as 
thej are Terj soon baked. 

179. Chesterfield J^wMftff.— Proceed as aboTe, adding an 
onnce of caraway seeds. 

180. €oeoa-^ut Siseuite.—Gnte the inside of the cocoa^ 
nnt ; add to it the whites of two eggs and four ounces of loaf 
sugar pounded. Mix the whole well and diyide it into small 
rocky pieces. Put them on a slightly buttered tin and bake in a 
rather slow OTcn. 

GUTGEBBBEAB, PaBKIK, ETC. 

181. These mixtures of flour, treacle, etc., are usually 
raised by means of alkalies and acids. When carbonate of potash, 
soda, or .magnesia is added, the glucic and melassic acids of the 
treacle act upon it and set carbonic acid free (5 and 123). Mix 
the flour and alkali thoroughly, then dissolye and add the acid ; 
let the batter, treacle, and spices be added in the usual manner, 
dissolve the batter and poar it with the treacle among the 
flour and alkali. The whole must then be incorporated and 
formed into dough by kneading, then set it aside for a period 
varying from half an hour to an hour ; it will then be ready for 
the oven. Potash imparts a disagreeable alkaline flavour to the 
dough unless it be disguised by some aromatic ingredient. A very 
small portion of baking powder may be used instead of the alkali 
and acid. Or, mix the sugar and flour, rub in the butter, add the 
spices, make a hole in the middle to receive the treacle ; put the 
carbonate of soda, magnesia, or other alkali in the middle, moisten 
it with a little water to dissolve it, pour in the treacle, and after 
stirring in some of the flour, pour over it the acid diluted with 
water ; mix the whole well and let it be rather a soft dough than 
a stiff paste. Or, mix the alkali and flour very intimately 
together, rub in the butter, add the sugar, and ginger also if 
approved, a quarter of an ounce of ground caraway seeds, lemon 
rind, candied lemon, essence of lemon, etc. If eggs are used, let 
them be well whisked, then add them and the treacle gradually to 
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the other ingredients and beat the whole well. Ponr it in the 
state of a thick batter or thin paste into shallow tins, or loaf tins 
till half fall, then bake daring an hoar and a half, or two 
hours. 

Ginger Snaps and Nuts, 
Mix the ingredients as above, roll the paste rather thin, and 
cut it into cakes, or drop it so as to form nnts. Or make the 
dough into small long rolls, cat them into portions as large as a 
nutmeg, dust them with flour and roll them in a sieye to make 
them round ; lay them on battered tins, two inches apart, flatten 
them a little, wash the tops with milk, and bake at a low tempe- 
rature. 

Soneyeomb Oinfferbread» 

Mix the flour, butter, and sugar, add the grated rind and 
juice of a lemon, and as much treacle as will render, the whole 
sufficiently thin to spread on sheet tins previously buttered ; when 
baked, cut it into four or Ave inch squares, which, while hot, 
turn once round a wooden roller about an inch in diameter. 

Parkin. 

182. Mix as above directed, using oatmeal instead of wheat 
flour; add two or three drops of the essence of lemon. The 
quantity of treacle may be varied so as to form either a stiff paste 
or a batter ; if the former, roll and cut into cakes half an inch 
thick, if the latter, drop it upon tins in any form that may be 
preferred. Wash it over with milk and egg, and bake it in a slow 
oven. The eighth of an ounce of baking powder may be mixed 
with the meal. 

The following are the usual proportions of flour, etc.— 

Gingerbread^ etc. 

No. 1. Flour sixteen ounces ; butter one to four ounces; sugar 
one to four ounces ; treacle eight to sixteen ounces ; ginger half 
an ounce to two ounces. 

No. 2. Flour sixteen ounces; butter four to eight ounces; 
eggs one to four ; sugar four to eight ounces ; treacle eight to 
sixteen ounces ; ginger half an ounce to two ounces. 
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No. 8. Floor rixteen ounces; batter dglit oimeefi; sugar 
siztoen ounces; treacle soffioient to make a thick batter. 
To any of the abore may be added lemon rind, etc. 
For mixing, etc., see aboTc. 

Tarkin, 

line oatmeal sixteen onnces; batter fonr ounces; sugar four 
onnces ; treacle sixteen onnces ; ginger half to two ounces. 

Fonr ounces of wheat flour may be substituted for four ounces 
of the oatmeal, and this will be preferred by many persons. 



PASTRY FOB PIES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

188. The marble slab or board, paste rollers, tin cutters, 
stamps, and hands should be perfectly clean. 

For observations on the flour, butter, etc., especially for fine 
pastry, see 47, 184, etc. 

Indian meal, rice flour or potato flour, may be used adTanta- 
geously with wheat flour. See 122, 131. A little salt or sugar 
or both may be added. See 55, 134. Pastry should be formed 
rather too dry than too moist ; if made too moist at first, the crust 
will eat tough, and the flour added afterwards cannot be mixed 
well with the paste. When too moist it is also liable to be 
scorched in the OYcn. 

Gold water is to be preferred to either warm water or milk for 
mixing with the flour (except when yeast is used), but in very 
cold weather the chill may be taken off. 

Pastry should be made quickly, touched lightly, and baked as 
soon as possible after it has been made. 

The water should be added gradually, and the whole gently 
drawn together with the flngers of one hand ; when sufficient water 
has been added, the paste should be lightly kneaded till it is as 
smooth as possible. When the temperature of the atmosphere is 
below 50®, the butter should be squeezed and worked with the 
hand to soften it, and it should be brought to the same consistency 
as the paste before it is worked in. When the temperature is 
above 60°, fine pastry should be worked in the coolest place 
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pofldble, and the butter shoild be rendered firm by placing it oyer 
ice, or by patting the Teasel which contains it in another yessel, 
holding a solution of salt and saltpetre in water. The paste also, 
between the interrals of rolling, should be kept in a cool place, 
or as recommended for the butter. All the ingredients should be 
well and erenly mixed. A smali quantity of baking powder or 
carbonate of ammonia, makes pie-crust Ught, and may in part 
supply the place of butter. See 123 and 134. When either of 
these is used, it should be mixed well with the flour in a dry 
state (115 d). 

In baking, the finer kinds of pastry should hare a snfSeient 
d^ree of heat to raise them quickly, but not so high as to colour 
them too much before they are done. The oyen door should 
remain closed after they have been put in, and not opened again 
till the paste has set. Large raised pies require a steady and well 
sustained heat. 

The Tarieties of Pastry may be included in fire diTtsions, viz. : 
Bread Crust, Cream Crust, Short Crust, Puff Paste, and Feuille- 
tage. 

(t.) Bbead Gsvst. 

184. Take a pound of white bread dough after it has risen 
sufficiently ; roll it out very thin and square, and place a ball of 
butter, weighing from two to four ounces, in the centre ; fold the 
paste round it, then roll it out lightly two or three times, folding 
the ends always to the centre as for Puff Paste. Pastry formed by 
yeast, becomes dry by long keeping. 

Bbkabks. — The dough may be raised either with yeast or with 
baking powder ; the paste may have butter distributed over it in 
small pieces, and then folded and rolled out as above ; some prefer 
dough made with milk rather than water ; it is, however, liable to 
become dry sooner than when made with water ; the dough used 
for tea-cakes (186), will answer very well; some add a little 
salt, others sugar, especially when for sweet pies, a well-beaten 
egg may be substitated for the batter ; or two table-spoonfuls of 
salad oil by those who prefer it to butter. The yolks of eggs are 
preferable to the yolks and whites mixed. 
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(2.) Gbeax Cbttst. 

185. Mix a little salt with sixteen ounces of flonr, and add 
gradnallj sufficient cream to form a smooth paste. It may be 
made richer by adding from four to six ounces of butter rolled in 
as aboTe. Handle the pastry lightly, and pat in the oyen as soon 
as ready. 

(3.) Shobt Cbttst. 

186. Flonr sixteen ounces; butter six to eight ounces; 
yolks of eggs two to four ; sugar one to two ounces ; water a 
large wine-glassful if necessary. 

Rub the butter and flour well together on a slab ; make a hole 
in the centre, in which put the sugar, eggs, and water ; mix them 
well, then draw in the flour; mix and work the whole lightly. 

Some recommend the following method : Bub the butter and 
flour together till they break into crumbs, add the salt and sugar, 
and mix them into a rather stiff paste, with as little water as 
possible, adding it by degrees. This paste may be either used for 
pies or made into cakes and baked in an oven or frying pan. 
When less batter is used, milk or cream may be substituted for the 
whole or part of the water. When yolks of eggs and cream are used, 
beat the yolks well, mix them with the water and strain ; then 
add them with the cream to the flour and sugar, etc., as aboTe. 

For sayoury pies and puddings, a little chopped parsley, onion, 
thyme, or mushrooms may be substituted for the sugar. 

A Good Short and Wholesome Crust. 

187. Flour sixteen ounces; butter three to four ounces; 
baking powder one tea-spoonfal ; water rather less than half a pint. 

Mix the baking powder intimately with the flour, well dried ; 
rub in the butter, then add the water and mix the whole with a 
wooden spoon without kneading it ; take it from the bowl and 
roll it, fold it in three, and roll it again, and, if not sufliciently 
smooth roll it a third time. The addition of a little cream would 
be an improvement. This crust, when well made, is very agree- 
able and wholesome; it is light without being rich, differs 
little from good bread, and, with attention, any one may suc- 
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ceed in making it. There would be fewer complaints against 
pastry if less batter and other fatty matters were employed in 
forming it, and were it not used in connection with animal food, 
as in meat pies. 

Another Good Crust. 

188. Put some light white bread into a basin, and add a pint 
of boiling milk ; let it remain closely covered till cold ; rub a little 
butter in, and as much flour as will render it of proper consistency ; 
add a little salt, mix the whole together, and roll it out as required. 

189. Or, flour sixteen ounces ; butter three ounces ; white 
and yolk of an egg well beaten ; yeast one table-spoonful. 

Warm the butter in half a pint of new milk, let it stand till 
lukewarm, mix well all together, and let the dough stand to rise ; 
roll it out and bake as quickly as possible. 

Fastry for liaised Fies, 

190. Use more water and less butter than in 186, say from 
two to four ounces of the butter. Dissolve the butter in the 
water, break the eggs, yolks and whites, into the flour ; then skim 
the butter from the top of the water and mix it with the flour, 
adding as much of the water as is requisite to make a stiff paste ; 
work the whole till quite flrm and smooth ; put it into an earthen 
pan or bowl, covered close, and set it before the flre for ten or 
flfteen minutes ; if the paste appears too soft dredge to it a little 
flour, and work it smooth. Take as much of the paste as is re- 
quired, mould it into the shape of a sugar loaf, flatten and smooth 
the sides with the palms of the hands, then press the middle of the 
point down to half the height of the paste ; form it into a proper 
shape by pressing it with the flngers, and make the cylindrical 
side of equal thickness throughout. Put in the ingredients, roll 
out the paste for the top, and join it well with white of e^g. As 
a protection, the pie may be surrounded with writing paper before 
it is baked. 

(4.) PiTFF Paste. 

191. Flour sixteen ounces ; butter eight to twelve ounces; 
yolks of eggs four; water less than half a pint; or cream six to 
eight spoonfttls. Mix according to No. 3, for short crust. 
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(5.) Feitilletagb ok Fink Fbench Pxtfp Fasts. 

192. Flour Bixteen ounces; butter twelve to sixteen 
ounces ; yolks of eggs two to four ; flour dry and sifted ; butter 
free from salt. See 48. 

See also preliminary oboerrations (183). 

Put tbe flour on the slab, make a bole in the centre, in which 
put a tea-spoonful of salt, and sufficient water to dissoWe it ; then 
mix the whole lightly with cold water to a rather soft paste ; when 
eggs are used mix them with the water before it is added to the 
flour ; some add four ounces of the butter at the same time. Dredge 
a little flour occasionally, to assist in clearing the whole from the 
slab, and let the paste remain on the slab in a cool place from two 
to twenty minutes. Then roll it out to about three quarters of an 
inch thick ; lay the butter preyiously prepared and brought to the 
same consistency as the paste, in the centre, flatten it a little with 
the hand, and cover it with the paste by turning the ends to the 
centre ; roll the paste till it is about half an inch thick, dredging 
a little flour first over the slab and paste roller; fold it by turning 
over one^third at one end, and then folding tbe other end over 
it; this is called one turn. Kepeat the rolling and turning 
six times in summer, and seven in winter; allow a quarter 
of an hour between the turns ; keep the paste meanwhile in a 
cool place, and dredge the paste and slab each time lightly with 
flour. 

When less butter is used, fewer turns will be required, but the 
paste will not be so light. It should be rolled lightly, and of equal 
thickness each time, and care should be taken that the butter does 
not break through the paste. Folding tbe paste in two or doubling 
it is called half a turn. 

Some break the butter in small pieces and distribute it equally 
oyer the paste, then dredge flour over it and fold it, etc. Others 
add about three or four ounces in pieces, each time the paste is 
rolled out. 

When butter is rolled into the paste at several intervals, the 
pastry, during the baking, becomes flaky or divided into thin 
laminss, by which it is distinguished^om short crust. 
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Si€i PatU for Sweets, 

193. Boil fooT ounces of groand rice in a small qaantity of 
water, strain off all the moisture and dry it well ; beat it in a 
mortar with half an ounce of butter, and one egg well beaten. 
This paste is yery much preferred by some for tarts. 

Paste for Stringing Tartlets, 

194. Mix one ounce of Aresh butter with your hands in 
four ounces of flour and a little cold water ; rub the paste well 
between the board and the hand, till it begins to string; cut it 
into small pieces, roll it out and draw it into flne strings ; lay ' 
them across each other or form them into figures, and bake 
immedialely. 

Potato Paste. 

195. Add an egg or some butter to boiled and finely bruised 
potatoes, whilst they are warm ; before the mixture becomes cold, 
roll it out on a well floured board ; cover the dish with it imme- 
diately, and bake. 

Nomiies for Soup, 

196. Flour sixteen ounces ; yolks of six eggs and whites of 
two; salt, finely minced parsley, grated nutmeg, pepper, and 
water sufficient to make a stiff paste. Spread it out Ttry thin, and 
cut into strings. A little fiour should be sprinkled over them to 
prevent them sticking together. Drop them by degrees into 
boiling soup, etc., and let the soup simmer half an hour. 

Batteb. 

197. Batter is the meal or flour of grain, pulse, etc., in a 
more dilated state than dough or paste, and has been already 
alluded to in some of the preparations for light cakes. It is of 
extensive use in cookery for puddings, pancakes, fritters, omelets, 
etc. ; and will be further noticed under these respective heads, 
For the present it will be sufficient to describe the mode of 
making it. 

Batter for Fryifig Vegetables^ and for Fruit Fritters. 

198. Flour twelve ounces ; butter two ounces ; boiling water 
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nearly a quarter of a pint; cold water three quarters of a pint; 
salt half a tea-spoonfiil ; whites of eggs two, beaten to a froth. 

Cut the butter in small pieces, pour upon it the hot water, and 
when it is dissolved add the cold water, takiog care that the whole 
be about the temperature of new milk ; mix it by degrees with the 
flour and salt, and just before it is used stir in the beaten whites 
of eggs. 

FBAiroiPAins. 

199. Flour two ounces ; eggs three or four. Moisten the 
flour with a little milk; heat the two together in a saucepan; 
add the eggs and stir (he whole till cool enough to be made up 
with the hand. 

Or, steam some potatoes, beat them in a mortar, put them in a 
basin, and add some eggs and a little butter, salt, rasped citron, 
some bitter macaroons, and sugar or not, according to taste. 

Or, flour four table-spoonfuls ; eggs four. 

Mix them well together, dilate with a quart of new milk, in 
which some white sugar has been dissolyed, add six macaroons 
finely powdered, and a gill of orange-flower water. Place the 
mixture oyer the fire, and as it becomes thick stir it well ; then 
pour it oyer pulped apples or other fruit in a dish, and bake in a 
gentle oven for half an hour. 

Boiled Meal, Flouk, etc. 

200. Various names have been given to meal or flour boiled 
in water or milk, according to the substance employed, and its 
relative proportion to the fluid, as — Pudding, Burgout, Porridge, 
and Gruel. 

Wheat coarsely ground and boiled during three or four hours 
with a succession of water and a little salt, is an excellent and 
pleasant remedy for constipation. ** It effects quite a revolution 
in the economy of health, when taken in sufficient quantity (twelve 
ounces), either as a part or whole of the breakfast, or instead of 
pudding and vegetables at dinner. When the stomach will bear 
sweet substances, honey, molasses, etc., may be added with advan- 
ti^e. A moderate degree of fluidity, i.e., less than that of boiled 
rice or hominy, increases the laxative power." 
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Mastff FittUUng and Burgout. 

201. Meal or floor eight ounces; water or milk one pint. 
Into the hoiling milk, stir the flour gradually, let it boil a 
few minutes, during which time it shoold be constantly stirred 
and beaten. A little salt, an q^^q^ a little butter and sugar, 
or seasoning, according to taste, may be added. Two bay 
leaves may be first boiled in the milk, then removed, and the 
yolk of an e^^ beaten up with a spoonful or two of milk. 

In this manner may be used Indian meal, oatmeal, etc. A pint 
of water gradually added to eight ounces of oatmeal, the whole 
made quite smooth, and then boiled a quarter of an hour, is called 
burgout. Butter, salt, pepper, etc., may be added as above. 

Tiorridge, Stirabout^ Folmta, etc, 

202. Wheat meal, oatmeal, Indian meal, semolina, ground 
rice, polenta, hominy, etc., three or four ounces ; water one pint. 
Boil the water, and add a little salt, about the one-sixteenth of an 
ounce, sprinkle in the meal very gradually and carefully, till of a 
sufficient consistency ; stir it well all the time with a porridge- 
stick, which should be an inch or more broad at the bottom ; boil 
gently fifteen or twenty minutes. Add a little more boiling water, 
and boil it five minutes longer ; this renders it smoother. Pour it 
on plates or into moulds, and serve with treacle, milk, preserve, 
etc. 

The usual way is to make a hole in the middle, with the spoon, 
add a piece of butter as large as a nutmeg, and upon it a spoonfiil 
of brown sugar or treacle Eat it from the circumference, and dip 
each spoonful in the butter and sugar. 

Or, spread a small quantity of butter over it, then sprinkle 
coarsely powdered cheese over it. 

Every particle of meal should be stirred into the boiling fluid 
with one hand, as fast as it reaches the surface from the other, or 
it will run into knots ; the boiling also should be well sustained all 
the time. Fine meal requires more water than coarse, and the 
latter requires more boiling. The more finely the meal is granu- 
lated the better, provided it runs freely from the fingers by the 
assistance of the thumb. 
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Indian meal is better if boiled gently for half an hoar or an 
honr. 

203. A preferable mode of making porridge, especially when 
the meal or flour is fine, is to steep the meal in as mnch cold water 
as it will absorb, in which state it may remain sereral hours ; stir 
it into the boiling water and continue the stirring till the 
porridge boils fast and thickens, which may be in fire or six 
minutes ; then remove it to where it will just keep boiling for 
twenty minutes without burning. A double saucepan, the lower 
part containing water, is the best for making porridge in. 

While Indian meal is steeping, remove all the Hght floating 
particles. 

The steeped meal may be added to milk if preferred, and heated 
in a slow oven for two hours, until all the milk has been absorbed. 
When hominy is used it should be steeped during twelve hours, or 
more, and boiled or creed till sufficiently soft. Cold porridge may 
be cut into slices and fried in butter ; fried onions, parsley, pepper 
and salt may be added. It may also be sliced and cheese tooB^ 
upon it; or cut in thin slices and toasted before the fire, or 
on a gridiron, and eaten instead of bread, either in milk or in any 
kind of soup or pottage : or it may be eaten cold without any pre- 
paration, with a warm sauce made of butter, molasses or sugar, 
and a little vinegar. It may also be boiled in milk. 

The meals of two or three grains may be mixed, as one-third 
rice meal, and two- thirds oatmeal. See 1 3 1 . 

Savoury Porridge, 

204. Oatmeal two or three table-spoonfuls ; onions two or 
three ounces; milk one pint; butter a quarter of an ounce ; pepper 
and salt one tea-spoonful. Boil the onions in two waters; when 
tender, shred them fine and add them to the boiliog milk; sprinkle 
in the oatmeal, add the butter, pepper, and salt ; boil ten to fifteen 
minntei, pour it into soup plates, and serve with sippets. Instead 
of onions, grated cheese may be stirred in with the oatmeal. Cheese 
with Indian meal or semolina, forms also another variety of 
polenta, an Italian dish. For sweet porridge add sngar, raisiiu^ 
currants, etc., instead of the onions and pepper. 
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T&m Fwrridge or Gruel. 
205. Oatmeal one or two table-spoonfuls; water or milk 
one pinU 

When the water or milk nearly boiU, stir in the meal, pren- 
onsly mixed smooth with a little cold water and a little salt ; 
or pour the boiling water or milk to the meal by degrees, and 
retain the whole to the pan. Boil it a few minutes ; skim and 
strain it, if thought necessary, then pour the gruel into basins, 
with or without toasted bread. It will become smoother and 
pleasanter by being boiled or simmered longer, or by the oatmeal 
haying been steeped for several hours in cold water before the 
gmel is prepared. Wnen made with milk it is excellent for 
breakfast during the winter season, and in Yorkshire is called 
'* milk and oatmeal." It does not agree well with all persons on 
the first trial, and in such case it should be taken in small quan- 
titles, till the stomach can digest it welL It may be enriched 
wUh a little batter or cream when oleaginous preparations are 
deorable. 

When a thinner gruel is required, the coarser part of the oat* 
meal is allowed to settle, then the fluid part is poured off and 
boiled B few minutes longer. Add sugar, natmeg, ginger, etc., 
according to taste. It may be flayoured with cinnamon, a spoon- 
ful of preserred black currants, sweet herbs, onions, etc., by boil- 
ing any of these in the water about half an hour, and straining 
it before the flour or meal is added. 

One or two yolks of eggs may be beaten, mixed with a little of 
the gmel, and then added ; the pan should be held oyer the fire, 
bat the gruel should not boil efter the eggs haye been added (13 
366, 471). 

The eggs may be added to boiled milk instead of gruel ; a little 
salt and sugar being also added. Ground rice, maize powder, 
Indian meal, semolina, manna croup, sago, tapioca, arrowroot, 
salep, potato flour, patent barley flour, reyalenta, lentil meal, etc., 
maybe used instead of oatmeal ; or two of them may be combined ; 
as, equal quantities of potato starch and oatmeaL 

About one ounce of any of the aboye will be sufficient for a pint 
of water, and two ounces of sugar; and if boiled till it appears 
like a clear jelly, and then strained through a sieye or thin cloth, 
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a nourishing mucilage will be obtained, wbich may be flayoured 
with cinnamon, preserred black currants, etc. 

Sago and tapioca should be washed in two or three waters pre- 
▼ionsly to being used, and tapioca should be steeped for some 
hours. See 80. 

Oatmsai and Soney, 

206. Beat up a table-spoonful of oatmeal, and a table- 
spoonful of honey with the yolk of an e^ ; pour upon it a pint of 
boiling water ; then boil the whole a few minutes. 

Apple Bossetf and Bread or Biscuit J$Uy, 

207. Boil some slices of white bread in a pint of milk; 
when the bread is quite soft remove it from the fire, sweeten with 
sugar and add a little powdered ginger ; pour it into a bowl and 
gradually stir in the pulp of three or four nicely baked apples. 

Bread JeUy, — Toast a slice of bread very dry and brown, pour 
as much water on as will coyer it ; simmer it very gently, and as 
the water evaporates add more and continue to eimmer it for four 
hours ; strain it, and when wanted for use, add a little lemon-peel, 
or sugar, and a little new milk. 

Biseuit /«%.— White biscuit crushed four ounces ; cold water 
two quarts. Let the biscuit soak for several hours, boil till 
reduced one-half, strain, evaporate to one pint ; add white sugar 
one pound, and cinnamon one ounce. 

Lineeed Tea. 

208. Pour two pints of boiling water on one ounce and a 
half of clean linseed, and half an ounce of bruised licorice root. 
Let it stand covered near the fire three or four hours. 

FA.BINA.CfEA IN MOULDS, BlAN^C-MaNGB, ETC. 

209. Wheat, barley, rice, lentils, and other grains, either 
whole or in flour; also sago, arrowroot, etc., may be prepared so 
as to be both useful and ornamental, by boiling them to a proper 
consistency, and then pouring them into moulds which have been 
previously scalded, and afterwards dipped into cold water. Let 
the moulds, when filled, stand in a cool place till the mixtures are 
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well set, thea turn thein out of the monlds upon porcelain or 
glass dishes. 

210. 1. Any of the above articles may be creed in milk and 
sweetened or flayoured according to taste, by previously boiling 
the sugar, cinnamon, etc., in the milk (55). Four ounces of 
grain wiLl require about a pint or more of milk. The quicker 
xioe or other white grain is creed, the better will be the colour. 

Tous-les-mois, arrowroot, ground rice, or three parts ground 
rice, one part arrowroot, etc., should be preyiously mixed with a 
little cold water, then poured to the boiling fluid and boiled about 
five minutes. These will require more fluid than the whole grain. 
Thus prepared they have been called blanc-mange; frequently 
made with milk, isinglass, etc. See 394. 

211. 2. The same products may be combined with the juice 
of fruits and turned into moulds. RemoTC all discoloured parts, 
and when necessary, steep the grains in water and dry them with 
a soft cloth *, then simmer four ounces of the grain over a gentle 
fire in a pint of prepared juice of apples, rhubarb, gooseberries, 
white currants and strawberries, red currants and raspberries, 
eranberries, or other fruit, (99) ; stir the whole frequently before 
it begins to boil, to prevent it forming into lumps. As soon as 
the grain is rather tender, add eight ounces of pounded sugar and 
a dessert-spoonful of lemon juice ; when ready, pour it into 
moulds as above. Arrowroot, etc., should be mixed with a little 
cold water as above, and then added to the boiling juice previously 
sweetened, etc. 

212. 3. Pour three pints of boiling water upon half a peck of 
raspberries and red currants mixed; let them stand all night; 
then strain off one quart, leaving the skin and seeds at the bottom. 
Sinmier four ounces of sago or Scotch barley, rice, etc., in the 
juice, in an earthen glazed pan, till the whole thickens, but do 
not allow it to boil quickly. Add eight .to ten ounces of sugar, 
etc., and proceed as above. Barley and other grains should be 
quite tender before they are put in the moulds. 

In winter, currant jelly may be dissolred and used instead of 
the raspberry and currant juice ; also raspberry yinegar, preserved 
plum-juice, etc. 

213. 4. Fill a basin or mould vdth alternate layers of creed 
10 
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grain or sago, etc., and baked fruit sweetened ; then pat it in a 
cool place. When required, it may be warmed either in aa 
oven, or oyer boiling water, or before the fire with a plate tamed 
over it. Or line a barin with a thick layer of boiled sago, rioe^ 
etc. ; spread a thick layer also upon a large plate, and when cold 
and firm, turn the basin over the plate, and with a knife cut the 
sago round the edge of the basin; put the parings at the bottom 
of the basin, then fill it with baked fruit and place the sago wliidi 
is on the plate as a corer. When required, remoTe the mould. 

214. The milk used for creeing the grain may be fiayoured 
with cocoa-nat, cinnamon, or almonds, etc. (56 and 57). Blanch 
and pound to a paste two ounces of Jordan almonds ; stir to them 
slowly a pint of boiling milk; when the milk has receiy^d- 
sufficient flayour from the almonds, squeeze it from them again 
through a thin cloth and set it aside to cool. Pour the milk 
upon four ounces of washed, soaked, and drained rice, and bring 
the whole yery slowly to the point of boiling ; simmer it gently 
till rather tender, stirring; it occasionally. Add one ounce of 
butter and two ounces of powdered sugar. When quite tender 
and dry, press it whilst hot into a mould as aboye, about an inch 
thick, fill it with baked fruit, apricot jam, ete. 

Farinacea in moulds may be served either quite plain or with « 
rich syrup of apple juice weD flavoured with lemon ; or stack 
with fdmond spikes, and covered with custard or mock cream, ete. 



TO BOIL ROOTS, TUBEES, ETC. 

General JRule, 

215. Prepare them as directed at 40; then put them 
in boiling water, with a little salt in it ; let them boil a 
few minutes, then add so much cold water as will reduce the 
temperature to 165^ or 158°, and keep up the heat to this point 
till the roots are sufficiently tender, which may be ascertained by 
probing them with a fork ; but red beet should only be tried with 
the fingers at the thick pai't of the root. They should neither be 
pared, cut, nor put into cold water, because albumen and other 
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nitrogeniBed matters reside in the epidermis, or in tbe tissues 
immediately subjacent, and, as obserred under albumen (13), cold 
water dissolves this principle, and thus the most nutritious portions 
of the tubers, roots, etc., are either lost by paring or are held in 
solution by the water. On the contrary, boiling water coagulates 
the albumen, and thus renders the vegetables containing it more 
nutritious than they would be if first put into cold water. The 
flayour and colour, however, of turnips, old potatoes, and other 
white roots are improved by paring and soaking in cold water 
previously to cooking (40). The water should be skimmed for 
white roots, as parsneps, etc., if they haTe been previously pared. 
When suflSciently boiled, peel potatoes, pare beet root and turnips, 
and rub off the skin of carrots, parsneps, and new potatoes with a 
coarse cloth. 

To Boil Fotatoea, 

216. Select them of nearly equal size, boil them by the 
general rule for roots, etc., and when tende r, drain the water from 
them, and let them stand over or by the side of the fire uncovered 
until all the moisture has evaporated, shaking them occasionally. 
If they are not wanted immediately, lay a cloth over them, but it 
is better to peel and serve them without delay. Some put each 
potato into a clean warm cloth and twist it so as to press all the 
moisture out and render the potato quite round. This method is 
advisable when it is intended to mash the potatoes, or to use them 
for puddings or cakes. 

New potatoes should be put into hot water with a little salt in 
it ; older potatoes may be put into either cold or boiling water, 
but if pared, boiling water is preferal>le. Young potatoes re- 
quire to be boiled from ten to twenty minutes ; old potatoes from 
twenty to forty-five minutes. 

JeruaaUm Artiehokis, 

217. Boil or rather simmer them from fifteen to twenty-five 
minutes, or till tender ; a few sliced onions are sometimes boiled 
with them. Serve them with melted butter, cream, or white 
sauce. The sauce may be thickened with oatmeal. 

TumipSf Carrotsy Faraneptf Onions, 

218. For the time these require boiling, see 60. 
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Btet BooU 

219. See 39. Simmer it two or three hours ; when tender, 
rub off the skin with the hand, or peel it and serve it whole, or 
cut it in a slanf ing direction in thin slices Or when the beet has 
been well washed, roll it in a very thin paste made of floor and 
water ; wrap it in a cloth as for a pudding, and then boil it. It 
win thus be rendered much sweeter, and not so earthy in flavour 
•8 when cooked in the ordinary way. It may be used cold with 
winter salads or with cheese. It may also be eaten with boiled 
onion cut In thin slices when cold, and laid on the edge of each 
other alternately. Oil, vinegar, etc., as at 495 and 496. A 
little powdered ginger will prevent it lyin» heavy on the stomach. 
Gold beet root may be chopped flne, heated in a saucepan with a 
little cream, a little vinegar and brown sugar added just before 
serving. 

Baked or'boiledbeet root may be cut in slices, across or length- 
wise; seasoned with salt and pepper, then fried and used as 
sandwiches between slices of bread and butter; or folded up, 
put on a dish, and garnished with parsley. 

Eadiihia. 

220. Boil turnip radishes from twenty to thirty minutes ; 
drain and serve them with melted butter or white sauce. Common 
radishes should be tied in bunches and boiled, then served on toast 
like asparagus. 

LeeJsi. 

221. Wash, trim, and cut them in equal lengths; split 
each nearly in two. then tie them in small bunches. Put them in 
plenty of boiling water with a little salt ; boil them twenty to 
thirty minutes or till tender; removing any scum which may 
arise ; drain and serve them on toast with melted butter. 

Sahafy and Scorzonera, 

222. Scrape off the dark outside skin and put them in cold 
water. Cut them in pieces abotit three or four inches long and 
put them in boiling water. Boil them from forty to sixty minutes 
or till tender; then drain and serve them with white sauce, 
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rich brown gravy, or melted butter. Or when boiled, dip 
them in stiff batter, or in bran tea boiled to a strong jelly, 
and fry them ; then serve with brown sauce, etc. When boiled^ 
mashed, formed into cakes, and fried in butter, they are said to 
have the flavour of oyster patties, or of smelts. 

To Stew Roots, Ttjbebs, etc, 

223. See 61. Prepare them as for boiling. 

Boil them, but not till quite tender ; let them remain till cold, 
then remove the skin by peeling or scraping ; cut them in dice or 
in slices, and when cold put them in a stew-pan with a little milk 
or cream and a little salt ; simmer them till tender, then stir in a 
little butter and flour or oatmeal, etc. ; mix the whole well and 
simmer it a little longer. If preferred sweet, add a little sugar 
and fruit ; if savoury, add white pepper or cayenne, minced/ 
parsley, chives, leeks, garlic, onions, etc., shred fine. 

224. Or, dissolve in a stew-pan from two to four ounces of 
butter, add a small dessert-spoonful of flour, shake the pan two or 
three minutes, and add slowly a small cupful of boiling water,* a 
little pepper and salt, and a tea-spoonful of minced parsley ; put 
in the sliced tubers, previously boiled, and shake them gently over 
a clear fire until quite hot, and until the sauce adheres to them 
well. At the instant of serving add a dessert-spoonful of strained 
lemon juice. A quarter of a pint or more of thick white sauce 
may be used instead of the butter, etc., with or without the 
minced parsley. 

225. Or, cut the potatoes or other tubers as for a pie ; put 
them in a pan in layers with a little chopped onion, pepper, and 
salt upon each layer, and on the top lay an ounce or two of 
butter, add a little water, cover the pan, and stew the contents 
gently for about half an hour, or bake them in an oven. 

226. Or, if intended for soup, dissolve the butter in a stew- 
pan, add a tea-spoonful of brown sugar, then the sliced vegetables ; 
cover them closely and stew them very slowly till soft and lightly 
browned, which may require from twenty-five to sixty minutes. 

• Whenever water is added to soups, sauces, etc., it should be very hot or 
boiling. 
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JPbtato Sath, 
227. To fire poimdB of potatoes iMured and sliced as for a pie, 
add one quart of water, a table-spoonAil of oatmeal, a little salt and 
pepper, fdso two ounces of batter, or three qoarters of a pint of 
milk ; boil the whole, shaking the pan frequently ; add chopped 
parsley and sweet leeks, and let the whole stew till tender, stirring 
it occasionally. Onions and sage chopped and stewed with 
potatoes, make aUo a good hash ; and pease meal may be snb- 
ftituted for the oatmeal. 

Turnip or Mixed Sash, 

228. Turnips twelve ounces; potatoes twelve ounces ; flour, 
oatmeal, or pease meal, etc., two table-spoonfuls; butter two 
ounces ; one large onion ; a table-spoonful of salt. Boil the turnips 
out into small dice, and the onion cut small, in three pints of water, 
add the salt and boil one hour ; then put in the potatoes also cut 
in pieces, and after boiling three quarters of an hot>r longer add 
the butter. Bub the flour in a quarter of a pint of cold water 
until quite smooth, pour it into the pan and let the whole boil 
slowly fifteen minutes longer, or until all the ingredients are 
quite tender and the liquid part of the hash of the consistency of 
thin batter sauce. It will be sufficiently boiled in two hours, and 
should be covered the whole time. 

Carrots, Jerusalem artichokes, vegetable marrows, etc., may be 
used instead of the turnips. 

To Steam Roots, Tttbers, etc. 

229. See 62. Prepare them as for boiling ; put them in a 
steamer over boiling water, to which a little salt has been added, 
and when they are tender proceed as directed for boiled potatoes, 
etc. The water should boil well before the tubers are put into the 
steamer, and it should be kept boiling till they are removed. If 
potatoes be fully grown and pared, they will be ready in twenty- 
five minutes. 

To Bake or Boast Boots, Tubess, etc. 
280. See 63 and 64. Prepare them as for boiling, and 
divide such as are very large ; place them in a moderately heated 
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OTen, or in a Dutch oTen, or cheese toaster ; turn them occasion" 
ally, and take care they are not charred or burnt before they are 
wdl heated through. A small piece of skin may be cut off 
potatoes, and the remaining skin rubbed- over with butter to make 
them crisp. 

Large potatoes require about two hours ; large beet root from 
four to six hours. When in haste, half boil the tubers and take 
off the thin skin before roasting them. Potatoes are improyed by 
being roasted in wood-ashes. They may also be pared, put on 
a tin or dish, with two or three sliced onions, a little butter and 
water, and then a little flour dredged over them, baked in an 
oven, and served with brown sauce (516). 

To Fey Roots, Titbees, etc. 

231. See 66. Wash, pare, and cut them in slices less than 
a quarter of an inch thick ; or into thin shaying^ or ribbons, 
by paring round them in a spiral direction ; put them into boiling 
butter or oil, fry them crisp, and when of a light colour, to a 
fine brown; lift them with a skimmer, drain them on a soft 
warm cloth» sprinkle a little salt over them, and serre them 
hot. A little white pepper or cayenne may be added. 

282. Or, boil the tubers till nearly tender, drain the water 
from them, and let them stand till cool ; pare and slice them, 
sprinkle a little salt and pepper over them ; dip them in batter 
or in a strong jelly of bran tea, or in eggy and then sprinkle them 
with bread crumb:) ; or dredge them with flour, or pease meal, or 
add bread crumbs and parsley chopped flne, and fry them ss aboye. 
They may be served with fried onions and brown sauce, or put 
between two pieces of bread as a sandwich. Cold potatoes, etc., 
may be sliced and fried as aboye. 

Cauliflowers are excellent when boiled till tender, then the 
sprigs are separated and allowed to cool ; dipped twice in batter 
made with a table-spoonful of flour, two table spoonfuls of milk, 
and one egg well beaten, and fried. Broccoli, etc., in the same 
way. (261). 

To Mash Eoots, Tubebs, etc. 

233. Boil, steam, or bake them till tender ; pour off the 
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water, remoTe the skin, specks, ete., when necessary ; evaporate 
the moutore from potatoes, etc., and squeeze the water from 
those which contain any, as turnips and Jemsalem artichokes ; 
press them while hot through a colander or coarse sieye ; or bruise 
them quite smooth with a wooden spoon, or with two forks in one 
hand, the points of the prongs being turned outwardi ; if not 
sufficiently dry, stir them for a few minutes in a saucepan over a 
gentle fire, then add one or two ounces of butter for erery two 
pounds of mashed roots ; also a little salt, a few spoonfals of 
milk or cream, or white sauce, and stir the whole during five or 
six minutes, or until it is hot, well mixed, and all superfluous 
moisttire eraporated. A little sugar added with the salt to 
turnips, carrots, etc., 'is considered an improvement by some 
persons. An egg also may be beaten up with the milk. A little 
flour mixed with the batter renders turnips less watery when 
mashed. 

Boiled roots three pounds ; butter two ounces ; salt half a tea- 
spoonful ; sugar a dessert-spoonful; milk or cream nearly half a 
pint. 

To Sebvb Mashed Tubers, etc. 

284. Any of the following methods may be adopted : — 

1. Serve them hot from the pan, without farther preparation. 

2. Brown them before the fire. 

3. Put them in well-buttered scallop shells or patty-pons, strew 
bread crumbs and small pieces of butter on the top, and brown 
both tops and bottoms by taming them. 

4. Press the mashed roots into buttered cups or moulds, which 
have been strewed with fine bread crumbs, and all loose crumbs 
shaken off; brown before the fire or in an oven. 

6. Mix the mashed potatoes with whites of eggs beaten to a 
froth ; form the whole into a paste, with which fill the skins of 
baked potatoes, from which one end has been cut off, and the con- 
tents removed ; then bake and serve. 

6. Let the mashed roots cool a little, roll them in balls, sprinkle 
over them rice fiour, or vermicelli crushed slightly with the hand ; 
or roll them in egg and fine bread crumbs, fry the balls, or roast 
them slightly in a Dutch oven* 
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7. To a pound of the mashed roots add the yolks and whites of 
four eggs, well whisked ; mould them into small lumps, drop them 
into a small pan of hoiling oil or butter ; fry them fi?e minutes 
over a moderate fire, and drain them well. 

8. To the mashed roots add minced parsley, a small quantity of 
green onions or eschalot^, or boiled onions passed through a 
sieve ; add also a little cayenne or white pepper, and sufficient 
yolks of eggs to bind the mixture ; roll it into balls, or into three 
or four-inch lengths, and fry in butter or oil oyer a moderate fire ; 
or dress it as potatoes scalloped. Potatoes thus dressed and fried 
are called rissoles (472). 

• 
Potato Balls, 

235. Boil some potatoes in their skins ; when cold, peel and 
grate them. Beat two ounces of butter to a cream, and add the 
yolks of two eggs well beaten, a little salt, and as much of the 
grated potato as will make a stiff paste ; add also a little well 
beaten white of e^. Bub the palm of the hand with a little flour, 
and roll the paste into small balls, and boil them. These are very 
good in white soup, or they may be eaten with white sauce. 

286. Or, potatoes half boiled, pared, and grated; wheat 
flour, or pea meal about one-sixteenth the weight of the potatoes, 
salt, pepper, and sweet herbs. Mix the whole to a proper con- 
sistency with boiling water ; form the mass into dumplings of the 
size of a large apple ; roll them in flour to prevent the water pene- 
trating them ; put them in boiling water and boil them till they 
rise to the surface, when they will be sufficiently done. They 
may also be boiled in pudding clpths. 

287. Or, mash very smooth some well boiled potatoes with a 
little cream, or butter and milk, and a little salt ; then form them 
into balls or in the shape of apples, pears, or other fruit ; warm 
them through, and brown them slightly on one side in a Dutch 
oven. 

A Subttitute for Potatoes, 

288. Steam or boil thoroughly one pound of turnips ; mash 
them well over the fire, and at the same time sprinkle in about 
two ounces of oatmeal, or pease meal, very slowly ; when of a 
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i 
proper connftency put the mixture into a battered dish, and brown \ i 
it before the fire or in an oven. A. little pepper and lalt, or sugar, 
shonld be added according to taste. 

Foiato Fibre. 
239. Potato fibre nsed as rice makes good paddings, and 
when dried it may be ground into meal. Wheat meal or oatmeal, 
etc., may be mixed with the meal from potato fibre, in equal quan- 
tities, and used for bread, or made into porridge. See 34. 



TO BOIL CABBAGES, SAVOYS, CAULIFLOWERS, 
HEADED BROCCOLI, ETC. 

MO. Dress the cabbage (43), and cot it into four parts firom 
the top, bat not so as to separate them from the stalk, which shoald 
be cat off close to the leaves. Let it lie an hoar in cold water, to 
which a little salt has been added. Put it into boiling hard 
water (4 and 60) in which some salt has been dissolved, and let it 
boil an hoar or an hoar and a half, according to. its size, without 
any coyer to the pan, adding more boiling water as required, and 
skim it occasionaUy. 

RemoTe it from the water and put it in a colander to drain ; 
then pour cold water over it till it is quite cold ; pat it in fresh 
boiling water and let it boil two hours or till the thickest part of 
the stalk is quite tender ; drain it again in the colander, pressing 
out all the water ; lay it in a deep dish, and divide it entirely into 
quarters. Lay some pieces of batter among the leaves, add a little 
pepper, cover the dish, and serve the cabbage hot. 

Large savoys may be similarly treated. 

Cauliflowers and white cauliflower broccoli should be boiled in 
milk and water, and the scum removed as it rises. A little cold 
water occasionally added will assist in bringing the scum to the 
surface. 

Fruatelt Sprouts^ Turnip Greens, etc, 
S41. Dress, wash, and drain them well ; peel the stalks 
of hn(f sprouts, and tie them in bunches ; boil from five to fifteen 
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minute*. Tumip greens should be well washed, and boiled in 
plenty of water, to remove their bitterness. Serve the long 
sprouts as asparagus. Greens should be well pressed after boiling, 
to remove the water from them. 

Asparagtu, 

242. Scrape the lower part df the stems, tie them in 
bunches of equal size, and cut the stalks in each bunch of equal 
length; boil them from fifteen to twenty-five minutes. Serve 
thflm on toast dipped in the water, in which they have been 
boiledy and with melted butter. 

Sea Kale, 

248. Tie it in bunches, put it in boiling water, or milk and 
water, and when it is tender, which will be in about twenty 
minutes, drain it and serve it with melted butter, or white sauce, 
or upon toast, as asparagus. 

Artiehohet. 

244. Dress (42), and soak them. Young ones should be 
boiled from thirty to forty-five minutes, full grown ones an hour 
and a half or two hours. When the leaves can be drawn out 
easily, the artichokes are ready. The water should have a little 
soda in it, and should be skimmed during the boiling. Serve 
with melted butter. 

Feat (Jee petis iW). 

245. When of different sizes, put the smallest into the 
water a few minutes after the others; add a little sugar to the 
water, and boil the peas from fifteen to twenty-five minutes. 
Brain, and serve them with melted butter, or with a little butter 
amongst them. A few sprigs of mint are frequently boiled with 
them. • 

Beans (Jet Fevea non muree)^ and Unripe Marieott, or lee 
SarieoU flageoleie, 

246. Boil them from twenty to thirty minutes. When the 
skia wrinkles they are generally enough, but it is better to feel or 
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taste them, to ascertain whether they are sufficiently tender. 
Serve them with plain melted hatter, or parsley and hntter. 
When the heans are old, the external skin may be remoTed after 
they have been boiled, and the green part well mashed oyer * 
gentle fire, adding butter and a little floor, chopped parsley, 
pepper, and salt ; then put the whole in a hot mould if thought 
desirable. 

Drench Beam {let MarieoU vertt), 

247. Bemoye the stalks and strings, and cut the bean» 
diagonally ; put them in spring water, wash and drain them, then 
boil them from ten to twenty minutes. 

Spmaeh, 

248. Pick each leaf separately, removing all strong fibres; 
wash the spinach in scTeral waters and drain it, then boil it from 
eight to ten minutes. See 256. 

ZettueeB, 

249. Wash them in water without salt. Boil from twenty 
to thirty minutes. 

To Stew Cabbages, Sayoys, etc. 

260. Remove the outward leaves, take out all the stalks, and 
cut the cabbages into very thin strips ; wash, drain, and put them 
into boiling water, which has been salted and skimmed. Boil them 
from ten to fifteen minutes, or till tender; strain and press the 
water from them thoroughly, and chop them slightly. Put into a 
clean saucepan two ounces of butter, to which, when dissolyed, 
add the cabbage, and pepper, and salt sufficient to season it. Stir 
the whole over a clear fire till tolerably dry ; shake in lightly a 
tab]|-spoonfal of flour, turn the whole well, and add by degrees 
a cup of cream or white sauce. An onion cut small may be 
stewed with the cabbage ; or, shred the cabbage, very thin, wash 
it and put it into a saucepan with a little pepper and salt, two or 
three ounces of butter, and no more water than adherea to the 
cabbage after washing. Stew it till tender, and, when, nearly 
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ready, ftdd two or three table-spoonfiils of vinegar.* A few slices 
of red beet will improye the colour of red cabbage. 

Or, shred and wash a red cabbage ; peel its weight of apples, slice * 
and core them ; put these and the cabbage in a stew-pan with a little 
butter and a very little water ; stew the whole by the side of the 
fire till tender ; season with pepper and salt, some add a few 
slices of onion. 

Or, boil a cabbage, then drain and squeeze all the water 
from it; add a little butter, pepper, and salt, and press 
the whole into a mould ; bake it an hour, turn it out, and serye. 
Potatoes cooked and bruised may be mixed with the cabbage before 
it is put in the mould. 

To Stew Peas, Whtdsoe Beaits, oe Feench Beans. 

261. Boil a quart of peas, or French beans, etc., till tender, 
then drain the water from them. Dissolve one or two ounces of 
butter in a stew-pan, and when it boils stir in a dessert-spoonful of 
flour, shake it over the fire for three or four minutes, but do not 
permit it to become coloured ; then add gradually a cup of cream 
and a little sugar. When the sauce boils, put in the peas or beans, 
shake them in it till they are very hot, and serye them quickly. 
As they are taken from the fire the beaten yolks of two eggs and 
a little lemon juice may be stirred in, or a table-spoonful of 
minced parsley and sweet herbs. Instead of these, an onion cut 
in four and a little mint may be stewed with the peas and after- 
wards remoyed. 

Another Method, 
252. Put a quart of peas in plenty of cold water, with rather 
more than an ounce of butter ; handle the peas with the butter 
till the whole of it adheres to them ; remove them from the water 
and drain them in a colander, then stew them with a little parsley 
and green onions. When they have recovered their green colour, 

* Some prefer adding a little more water, about half a pint for each 
cabbage, they then cover the pan closely, and stew the cabbage for three 
bonra. Should it become too dry, and be in danger of burning, add a 
little more boiling water. When done, press and drain it through a 
colander. 
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sprinkle a little flonr oTer them, stirrinfi^ them and moistening 
with boiling water till they are covered with the flour, and eyapo- 
rate the water from them over a brisk fire. When no liqoid 
remains, add a little sugar and salt, the sugar should be previoosl j 
dipped in water ; mix one ounce of butter with a deesert-spoonM 
of flonr, and thicken the peas with this while they are 
boiling. 

Wmdior Beans. 

263. Half cook them in water with a little salt ; put them 
in a stew-pan with a little butter, a bunch of parsley, scallion 
onions and a little savoury ; set them on the fire, add a little 
flour and sugar, and dilute them with vegetable broth, or a little 
clear soup ; when sufficiently done, add yolks of eggs moiatoned 
with milk, and serve. 

Freneh Beans {HarieoU verts), 

254. Kemeve the fibres and wash the beans ; put them in 
boiling water with a little salt ; when cooked put them in cold 
water to preserve their colour. Put a little butter in a stew-pan, 
also a little salt, a little nutmeg, a glass of milk or of the water 
in which the beans have been cooked, and, having removed them 
from the cold water and drained them, stew them ten minutes, 
then serve them with yolks of eggs, to which parsley and a 
scallion, minced fine, have been added. If no milk is at hand, a 
little vinegar may be used instead. 

The better to preserve their colour, put a double linen cloth on 
a sieve, and on this cloth a good spoonful of wood ashes. Pass the 
water, in which the beans are to be cooked, over the ashes and 
through the sieve. This method may also be adopted in cooking 
artichokes. 

French Beans as a Salad, 

255. Cook them in water as above, drain them and let them 
cool. Season them, some hours before using them, with pepper, 
salt, and vinegar ; then cover them well. At the time of serving, 
drain off the water which they will have yielded, and add salad 
sauce. 
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lb 8Uw Spinaehf Water OresseSf etc, 

256. Wash the spinach in several waters, and pick it well ; 
boil it a few minutes and then drain and squeeze the water well 
from if, through a cloth or colander ; chop it fine, put it in a stew- 
pan, and stir it oyer a moderate fire tiU dry ; add two ounces of 
butter for a moderate dish of it ; stir it ten minutes or until it 
appears dry again, and, whilst stirring it, dredge in a dessert- 
spoonful of flour. Two or three spoonfuls of cream may be 
added, or an egg beaten up with milk, and a little salt or sugar; 
stir the whole again till the moisture has been evaporated, and 
serve it hot with sippets, or press in into a hot mould. 

If a slightly acid flavour be preferred, add a tea-spoonful of 
lemon juice after it has been removed from the fire. It is said 
that when spinach is stewed in butter it is subjected to a heat 
which renders it crisp and destroys its colour. Some prefer 
spinach stewed with crumbs of bread, a little butter, salt, and 
pepper, fried bread sippets to garnish it, or poached eggs on the 
top. Some add parsley, shallots, etc. 

Or, after washing and picking the spinach, put it into a stew- 
pan with no water except that which adheres to it from washing ; 
add a little salt, and stir it fifteen minutes or till tender ; drain off, 
or evaporate the moisture ; chop the spinach on a hot trencher 
and serve with poached eggs. 

To Stew Lettuces^ Nettlee^ ete, 

257. Wash them well, drain them, and put them in boiling 
water with a little salt ; boil them from twenty to thirty minutes, 
press the water from them, and then chop them a little ; heat them 
in a saucepan with a little butter, pepper, and salt, dredging in 
also a little flour as you stir it ; add a little cream, and stew quickly 
tiU it is tolerably dry. Stir in a little vinegar or lemon juice, and 
serve hot with sippets. 

To Stew Celery. 

268. Boil three heads of celery in milk and water till tender, 
but not soft, diyide them lengthwise ; cat them into pieces about 
two inches long ; put them in a pan with half a pint of milk or 
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oream ; thicken with a little fioar, and add a small piece of batter, 
or the yolks of four eggs ; some add an onion chopped fine. Stir 
the whole well together, hat do not let it boil; when it begins to 
thicken it is ready to be served. « 

To Stew OnioHi. 

259. Bemove the exterior skin and trim the ends ; if the 
onions are large and strong, boil them ten or fifteen minutes, and 
change the water before stewing them. Put them in a stew-pan, 
or on a dish in an oven, with a little butter. When the onions 
have become brown, pour melted butter over them with a little 
pepper and salt, and stew them fifteen minutes longer. 

260. Or, slice, dredge, and fry the onions a fine brown ; then 
put them into a stew-pan, with very little water, pepper, and salt ; 
coyer them up and stew them two hours. A little flour and butter 
may be added if requisite. 

Onions are also very good roasted, batter, pepper, salt, etc., being 
added. 

To Fry Caulijhwers, Celery^ etc, 

261. Boil them till tender in water with a little salt in it ; 
separate the sprigs of cauliflowers, and cut the celery in three or 
four inch-lengths ; drain them, and let them lie on a dish to cool. 
Make a batter with one well beaten egg stirred into the third 
of a pint of milk, add a few table-spoonfuls of bread crumbs 
or fiour; beat the batter well after it has been mixed; dip 
the pieces of cauliflower or celery twice into the batter, then fry 
them a light brown. When done, lay them to drain on an in- 
Terted sieve, with a pan beneath it, and serve. 

Tb Dreae Lover, 

262. Put it in a saucepan and make it quite hot ; then add 
a little butter, half a lemon, and a little pepper and salt. Stir the 
whole until the butter is dissolved, and serve it quite hot. 
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MUSHROOMS. 



• 268. Gat off the stems, and if the mushrooms are young 
and tender clean them with a bit of new flannel and some fine salt, 
and dry them with a soft cloth ; or rince them in fresh water and 
drain them quickly ; .spread them on a clean cloth, fold it over 
them, and leave them ten minutes or more to dry. If the mush- 
rooms are old, or the skins firm, they should be peeled. 

(a.) For every pint of mushrooms thus prepared, put an ounce 
and a half of butter into a thick iron saucepan;, shake it over the 
fire till the butter just begins to brown, put in the mushrooms, and 
continue to shake the saucepan over a clear fire, whilst they 
simmer three or four minutes; strew in a littlosalt, cayenne, and 
powdered mace ; then stew the mushrooms till quite tender, and 
serve them with their own sauce only. They are very good when 
drained from the butter and served cold, and may be kept for 
several days in a cool larder. The butter in which they have 
been stewed is excellent for flavouring gravies. 

After stewing them as above, with a little more spice, drain 
them from the butter, and when cold pack them closely in a pot. 
Pour lukewarm clarified butter thickly over them, and store them 
in a cool place. Mushrooms should be very tender, or carefully 
masticated, otherwise they will pass the stomach undigested, and 
may cause much inconvenience (44). 

{b.) Prepare them as above, then put them with the hollow side 
upwards in a tin ; place a small piece of butter on each, season 
with pepper and salt, and place them in an oven where they should 
remain till rather brown; remove the mushrooms and pour a 
little water (in which the stalks and peel have been boiled) into 
the tin, and when boiling add it to the mushrooms. 

{e.) Toast some bread half an inch thick ; take some Devonshire 
cream, or butter ; or milk reduced to the thickness of cream by 
boiling with a little pepper, salt, and one dove ; whilst warm put 
in an ounce of butter mixed with a little fiour, stir the whole 
round ; then put the mushrooms and this sauce upon the toast, 
cover the whole with a basin, and bake half an hour in a baking 
pan or on a dish ; let the mushrooms remain covered by the basin 
for a few minutes after they have been removed from the oven. 
U 
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{d ) ** Flaps*' or large moshrooms, may be cooked thus : Wipe 
them dry, cut out the stalk, and steep them for an hour in a mix- 
tore of oil, salt, pepper, and a little chopped garlic. Pat them on 
a gridiron, the stalk side downwards; then tarn them, and w«t 
the gills with white sance (522, k)y or similar sanee. When 
cooked, remo?e them rery gently, so as not to let the juice van. 
out, and serve them with a little of the mixtnra in which thef 
were steeped, and a little lemon juice. 



SALADS. 

264. Salads are chiefly composed of lettuce, endire, mnatard, 
cress, sorrel, parsley, green onions, potatoes, cucumbers, lentils, 
haricots, French beans, cauliflower, tops of young spinach, mint 
celery, radishes, boiled beet, water cresses, etc. All Tcgetables 
intended for salad should be fresh gathered, well trimmed, 
repeatedly washed in cold water, with a little salt in it, and 
thoroQghly drained. 

The small herbs should be put in a clean cloth and lightly 
shaken, but not pressed. The lettuces and celery should be 
ditided and neatly arranged, with the smaller salads in the salad 
bowl. When salad sauce or dressing is used it should be put in 
the bowl first, the salad should be laid lightly orer it, and the top 
garnished with boiled white of eggs cut in rings, and slices of 
cooked beet root. The sauce, however, is usually serred in a 
separate ressel. 

IFinttr Sdlad. 

265. Potatoes, onions, and red beet, should be boiled till 
tender, and, when cold, cut in slices, and eaten with vinegar and 
oil, or any other salad sauce (505, 506). A little pepper, salt, or 
other seasoning may be added. 

Cold haricot beans, French beans, etc., may also be thus pre- 
pared. 

Other Salads. 

Celery, young onions, and radishes. 
Cucumber and onion cut in slices. 
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Green French beans boiled, and, when cold, put into a bowl, 
with some tarragon, chervil, and chopped chives. 



ANIMAL PR0DTTCT8. 
266. To the. observations respecting milk, cream, curd, 
bntter, and whey, at 45, etc., it may here be added, that the latter 
has recently been much recommended in the treatment of certain 
diseases. The large amount of water entering into the constitu* 
tion of whey, renders it a diluent which promotes the secretions, 
and as the secretions cannot be increased without augmenting the 
quantity of solids removed from the system, it may be regarded as 
an agent which accelerates the metamorphosis of the tissues ; it 
also contains a considerable portion of sugar. Whenever it is 
desirable to diminish the amount of nitrogen in the diet, and 
consequently the nitrogenous constituents of the blood, without 
altering the quality and quantity of the inorganic compounds 
necessary for the healthy nutritive processes, whey will be found 
an efficient agent. 

It is, therefore, recommended in those forms of scrofula and 
incipient pulmonary consumption, which are characterised by a 
deficient supply of the phosphates of iron. It is also considered 
useful when there is swelling of the glands in in&ncy, and in 
various cutaneous eruptions, in emaciation, and defective develop- 
ment of the bones ; Ukewise in acid dyspepsia, rheumatic affec- 
tions, the gouty diathesis, and dropsy. 

From twenty-four to thirty-six ounces of whey may be taken 
daily by a patient; a tea-cupful being taken occasionally.* 



Founded Cheeae. 
867. Cheese eight ounces ; bntter one to two ounces ; or a 
taUe-Bpoonful of salad oil. Pound and rub the cheese and butter 
in a mortar, till quite smooth ; it may then be spread on bread, ot 

* See The Dotnestio Management of the Sick J2oom, by Dr. A. Thoii fson ; 
The Rationale of fFhey-eweSf by Dr. Bxkbkk; British and Foreign 
Medieo'Chirvrgieal Betiew, July. 1858. 
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between two pieoes of bread as sandwiches; some add mustard and 
cayenne. When not nsed immediately, it may be pressed well 
down in a jar, and coTered with clarified butter. 

Stewed Cheese. 

268. 1. Dinolye slices of cheese with a little batter, pepper, 
etc., over steam or otherwise. Serve on soft toast. 

2. Cut the cheese into slices of a moderate thickness, and put 
them into a tinned saucepan, with a little batter and cream. 
Simmer the whole very gently till the cheese is well dissoWed ; 
remove it from the fire, and allow it to cool; then for every four 
ounces of cheese add two or more yolks of e^s well beaten ; trim 
the whole into any required form, and brown it before the fire, or 
with a salamander. 

Cheese thus prepared may be rendered either sweet or savoury, 
and eaten either hot or cold. 

3. Grated cheese four ounces ; new milk one quarter of a pint ; 
butter half an ounce or more, as the cheese may require ; stew the 
whole till quite smooth ; when cold mix it with a well beaten ^gg ; 
put it on a dish and brown it as above. 

4. Stew four middle sized onions in a pint of water till quite 
soft ; then add four ounces of sliced or grated cheese, and two or 
three ounces of butter; stir the whole over the fire for one minute, 
after the cheese has been added. 

Toaeted Cheeee, 

269. 1. Toast a slice of bread on both sides, and butter it; 
toast a slice of cheese on one side, and lay that side next the bread, 
then toast the other side with a salamander. 

2. Cat some onions in two, and boil about four ounces of them, 
changing the water once; chop them and put them in the oyen 
with a little pepper, salt, and butter, and stew them till tender. 
Spread them upon a dish, and cover them with eight ounces of 
cheese, in thin slices ; toast the whole rather quickly, and serve it 
hot. Add a little butter, cream, etc., when the cheese requires it 

8. Half cook the onions, then chop them and mix them with 
thin slices of cheese in alternate layers, and toast the whole before 
the fire. A little butter, milk, etc., may be added as above. 
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4. Roll oat some good light paste about one-eighth of an inch 
thick ; out it in pieces two or three inches broad, and four or five 
long ; between two of these lay slices of good toasting cheese ; 
close the paste at the sides and ends, and bake in a quick oven. 
They may be serred either hot or cold. These have been called 
" cheese-tumoYers." 

5. Boil two ounces of macaroni, or rice, in a pint of milk till 
tender ; drain the milk from it, and put the macaroni or rice in a 
well buttered dish, over three ounces of grated cheese ; lay some 
pieces of butter upon it ; cover it with grated cheese and toast 
the whole. A layer of bread crumbs may be put over the macaroni 
before the cheese. A little cream may also be added. See 108. 

6. Macaroni four ounces ; milk one pint ; ground rice a large 
table-spoonful ; cheese grated or in thin slices four ounces ; butter 
half an ounce ; cayenne, grated nutmeg, and salt, a little of each. 

Boil the macaroni in the milk till tender, then add the rice pre- 
viously miied with a little cold milk or water ; stir it well, then 
add the cheese, butter, pepper, etc. When the whole has been 
well mixed, and the milk has been absorbed ; put it in a buttered 
dish ; strew bread crumbs and a few small pieces of butter over it, 
and brown it with a salamander or in an oven. It should be con- 
stantly stirred daring the boiling. 

Cheese^ Orated £read, etc. 
270. (a.) Cheese grated four ounces ; crumb of bread two 
to four ounces ; butter one to four ounces ; yolks of eggs one to 
four; cream or milk one cupful. Pour the boiling milk upon the 
bread crumbs, and, when nearly cold, add the cheese and butter ; 
beat the whole well, and boil it gently till smooth; let it stand 
till rather cool, then stir in the eggs previously beaten. 

(d.) Grated cheese four ounces; butter four ounces; yolks of 
eggs four ; inside of a small French roll boiled in cream till soft. 
Beat all these to a paste in a mortar ; mix the paste with the 
whites of four eggA previously beaten. 

(e.) Cheese eight ounces ; butter two ounces. Put them in a 
stew-pan, and stir them over a stoye or gentle fire till quite 
melted. Bemove the mixture from the fire, and stir in till 
thoroughly mixed six yolks of eggs, and a little cream. 
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1. Pnt the mixture in a disb, or io. small oblong paper eaaes, or 
npon toasted bread, and brown it before the fire. Eat it while 
hot 

2. Bake the mixture for about ten or fifteen minutes, in a 
moderate oven in a dish, or in tart pans, previously buttered, 
either with or without a lining of paste. When the beaten, 
whites of eggs are added, the mixture should be put in the oyen, 
immediately after the addition, and as soon as cooked, serve quickly. 

8. Make the mixture into small oval balls, dip them in stLflT 
batter, and fry them. 

To the above ingredients may be added mustard, pepper, salt, 
chopped parsley, young onions, etc. 

Rice, potatoes, apples, lettuce, celery, and other vegetables, 
along with butter, cream, or mUk, seem a more appropriate addi- 
tion to cheese than bread and eggs. Cheese consists chiefly of 
easeine or curd, and requires such carbonaceous matters as butter, 
rice, potatoes, etc., to render it a proper article of diet. Baked 
or toasted cheese and potatoes are highly nutritious and whole- 
some; butter, cream, etc., may be supplied when thought 
desirable. 

4. Flour four ounces ; grated cheese four ounces ; butter four 
ounces ; cayenne half a tea-spoonful ; dissolved in a tea-cnpfiil of 
hot milk. Mix all well together with the hand, roll the mixture 
out and cut it to the size and shape of finger biscuits ; bake them 
in tf quick oven, taking care not to scorch them. 

Cheese pudding (872). 

Egos. 
lb Soil Eggs. 

271. Put them gently in boiling water, and boil them 
two and a half or three minutes. Or, when the water boils, 
remove the pan from the fire, put in the eggs, and let them remain 
in the water six minutes ; the yolks and whites will thus be more 
intimately mixed. 

Or, put them in cold water, set the pan on the fire, and when 
the water has boiled one minute or rather more, the eggs will be 
ready. 
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If preferred rather hard, boil them a little longer ; if Terj 
hard, ten minutes. 

When boiled hard, remove the shells and chop the eggs with 
boiled parsley, mix with them a little good melted batter, and a 
little salt. Serye them with sippets. Fresh eggs plunged 
suddenly into a large quantity of boiling water are liable 
to have their shells broken by the expansion of the internal 
fluid ; this will not be the case when they are put into a 
small portion of boiling water, because the temperature of the 
water will then be reduced by contact with the eggs, and will be 
raised again slowly enough to permit the escape of a small portion 
of the fluid. Eggs which have been laid some time contain a little 
air, and are not so easily broken by the hot water, because the air 
admits of expansion (53). 

To Tbaeh Eggs. 

272. Break the shells in the middle, and turn each e^g into 
a cup, from which slide it gently into a pan of boiling water, 
which has been removed from the fire ; when the whites begin to 
set, boil the water gently, and immediately that the yolks set, 
remove the eggs with a slice. * 

To prevent the yolks being covered with white, the pan should 
contain.no more water than is just sufficient to float the eggs. 
By trimming the whites, and attending to these directions, an 
el^ant preparation is obtained, the yellow yolk being surrounded 
by a circle of pure white. 

To Bake £§§8, 

278. (a.) Lightly butter a dish, upon which break several 
eggs without breaking the yolks ; add a little pepper, salt, and a 
few small pieces of butter here and there ; set the dish in the oven 
or before the flre, till the whites are set, but not hard ; ser?e them 
while hot. 

Bread crumbs previously browned may be sifted over them, and 
parsley used as a garnish. 

(6.) Or, beat the eggs, and for each tgg add two table-spoonfuls 
of new milk ; add also a little chopped parsley, pepper, and 
salt. 
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Dissolye the butter in the dish, pour in the eggs, and bake imme- 
diately in a quick oven. If baked in a flat dish, a few minutes 
will be sufficient; if in a deep dish, the eggs will require a little 
longer time. 

To Fry Eggs. 

274. 1. Break each egg separately into a cup, from which 
pass it into a pan of melted butter, and fry them oyer a 
rather brisk fire. When they begin to set, throw the hot 
butter repeatedly oyer the yolks with the slice till they are 
enough. If preferred crisp and rather hard, they may be turned 
oyer. 

2. Beat the eggs, season them with a little pepper, etc., and 
fry them. When cold, put them between slices of bread and 
butter. 

3. Boil the eggs hard, slice them and fry them in oliye oil or 
butter; brown a little butter in the pan with a little floor 
sprinkled into it, add a little water and salt, and when the whole 
boils pour it oyer the eggs. Garnish with fried parsley, or serye 
with parsley sauce. 

4. Boil the eggs three minutes ; put them in cold water, remoye 
the shells and surround the eggs with puff paste ; brush them oyer 
with beaten eggs, sprinkle a yery few bread crumbs oyer them ; 
then fry them a light brown in clarified butter, and serye them 
with a little brown sauce. 

For obsenrations respecting fried articles, see 66. 

Mulled Eggs, 

274*. Beat the yolk of a recently laid t^\ stir to it a little 
milk or cream ; then pour to it more hot milk or hot coffee, tea, 
water, ale, or wine, stirring it well all the time. If the hot liquid 
be added too hastily, or without being well stirred, the egg will 
coagulate or curdle instead of uniting with the fluid. Sugar and 
flayouring may be added according to taste (205). 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMBINATIONS. 

275. The instructions hitherto given apply chiefly to the 
cooking of single articles of diet, or simple preparations ; but as 
fruits, grain, roots, and other vegetable a§d animal productions 
vary much in their chemical composition, nutritive qualities, and 
suitableness to the palate, an immense variety in these respects 
may be obtained by judiciously combining two or more articles 
which differ in character and composition. A few only of the 
combinations which may be made are here given, by way of 
example, and directions for further experiments, whereby prepa- 
rations which can be rendered elegant in appearance, agreeable in 
flavour, and highly nutritious, may be multiplied almost without 
limit. Repeated trials must determine those which are most 
gratifying to individual palates, but in general, it will be advisable 
to combine those which contain an excess of nitrogenous prin- 
ciples with such as are of a more farinaceous and oleaginous 
character. The senses of smell and taste will generally be a 
sufficient guide ; thus, the leguminous seeds, as peas, beans, and 
lentils, which contain much nitrogen, and are strong in flavour, 
should be united with products abounding in starch, and possessing 
little flavour, as rice, potatoes, etc.; butter also should be added to 
supply the natural deficiency of these articles in oleaginous 
matter. 

276. The following table is sufficiently near the truth for 
culinary purposes, and a little attention to it will enable any one 
to make successful experiments in new preparations, which should 
be adapted, as nearly as can be ascertained, to the constitutions 
and employments of those for whom they are injtended. Muscu- 
lar labour may require a liberal supply of nitrogenous articles ; 
for sedentary employments, farinaceous products and fruits 
should be preferred ; whilst consumptive patients will require a 
combination of these with saccharine, acidulous, and oleaginous 
productions. For further observations on these points, see 5, 16, 
and 49 to 53. 
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277. CHimOAL COKSTITUBHTB OP VWJBTABIAH FoOD. 








V1TB0> 


OABBOM- 




.flOIAX. 






iDMTAXcn 100 tun: 


OBMOt* 

45 


irBaoos. 


•Aim. 

5 


xniT. 


w&na- 


FAT. 


Cheese (skimmed) . % 


14 


59 


44 


6. 


„ (ChedderJ. 


29 


72 


4.5 


101 


36 


39. 


LentllB 


S9 


48 


2.3 


77 


14 


1.5 


BeuiB 


24 


47 


3.6 


71 


14 


1.4 


Uarieots 


28 


52 


3.6 


75 


19 


3.0 


PeaB 


22 


63 


3.0 


85 


13 


2.0 


White of Egg 


20 


17 


1.6 


37 


78 


7.0 


Yolk of Egg 


lA 


72 


1.8 


88 


52 


300 


Oatmeal 




76 


3.0 


88 


15 


6.0 


Wheat Flour 




75 


1.7 


86 


15 


2.0 


Barley Meal 




76 


8.0 


86 


15 


2.4 


Bye Meal . ' . 




71 


1.8 


80 


15 


2.0 


Indian Meal . 




84 


1.7 


93 


14 


8.0 


Wheat Bread 




51 


2.3 


60 


44 


1.0 


Bioe 




77 


0.8 


84 


14 


0.8 


Bye Bread 




48 


1.4 


53 


48 


1.0 


Cow's Milk 




15 


0.7 


20 


86 


4.1 


Skimmed Milk 




12 


0.7 


17 


87 


2.7 


Butter Milk 




6 


0.7 


11 


87 


05 


Potatoes 




24 


0.7 


26 


74 


0.2 


Carrots and Jeruealem Artichokes 




11 


0.7 


IS 


86 


05 


Parsneps, Beet, and Cabbage 




6 


0.7 


9 


91 


0.5 


Turnips . 




5 


0.7 


7 


93 


0.2 


Butter 


^ 


199 





199 


lij 


83.0 




24 


180 


— 


154 


8.5 


50.0 


Sago, Arrowroot, etc. 


— 


84 


— 


84 


18 


— 


Chocolate 


— 


62 


— 


— 


— 


36.0 


Apricots, Gooseberries . 





5 


— 


— 


_ 


2.0 


Beef and Mutton • 


19 


12 


2.0 


31 


73 


6.0 



278. The preceding table is extracted chiefly firom one 
drawn np by Dr. Lbthebt, in the Journal of the Society of ArtSy 
20th March, 1857. The articles are arranged, for the convenience 
of reference, according to the proportion of nitrogenous principles 
contained in them. Separate colnmns for starch, sugar, and fat 
were considered unnecessary; the third column shows the per 
centage of the carboniferous principles (starch, sugar, and fat 
included), calculated as starch ; ten of fat being equal to twenty- 
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four of starch. The proportion of hi in each article is given in 
the last colnmn. 

As nitrogecoQs principles contaia abont 15*75 per cent, of 
nitrogen, the amount of this chemical element may be found by 
diyiding the numbers in the first column by 6|, or more correctly 
by 6*35. Thus, oatmeal contains twelye parts of nitrogenous 
matter, and 12 divided by 6^, is equal to two per cent, nearly of 
nitrogen. 

To obtain the amount of starch, sugar, etc., distinct from the 
oleaginous matters, multiply the number representing tbe oil in the 
last column by 2J, and subtract the product from the corres- 
ponding number in the second column, the remainder will be the 
per centage of the starch, etc. 

Thus, in the case of oatmeal, 6 per cent, of oil multiplied by 2| 
is equal to a little more than 14, which, subtracted from 76, 
in column two, leaves 62, the per centage of starch, sugar, etc. 

Milk, probably, contains the relative proportions of the nitro- 
genous and carbonaceous principles best adapted to the human 
constitution generally, namely, one of the former to five of the 
latter; it will be well, therefore, to keep this proportion in view 
when preparing culinary compounds. Good cheese, for instance, 
contains only two and a-half of the carboniferous principles to 
one of the nitrogenous ; this indicates the propriety of adding to 
it rice, potatoes, butter, etc. Peas and beans likewise contain only 
three of the former to one of the latter, and therefore require to 
be miied with rice, sago, potatoes, butter, etc. 

For the same reason almonds and nuts should be eaten with 
raisins or other fruit ; or in combination with rice-flour, potatoes, 
Jerusalem artichokes, etc., as in puddings and soups. 

Almonds and nuts should be either well masticated or cooked 
with fruit, £mna, etc. The dark skin is injurious and should be 
removed ; almonds should be blanched. For some purposes it is 
advisable to pound them, or reduce them to an emulsion (56, 57, 
134). To a neglect of these precautions may perhaps be attributed 
the indigestibility of these vegetable productions in certain cases, 
rather than to their chemical composition. However, the large 
quantity of albuminous and oleaginous principles which they 
contain indicates the propriety of using them together with articles 
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of a different character. Almonds and nnts may by these means 
be rendered not only harmless but exceedingly nsefol. 

(1.) Fkuits and Fabinaceotjs Akticles. 

279. Many very wholesome and nntritions combinations 
from these two important diTisions of Vegetarian diet will be found 
under Farinacea in Moulds, (209) ; Puddings, Pies, and Fritters. 

(2.) Fetjits, Ceeam, Eggs, etc. 
See custards, 380 ; creams, etc., 398. 

(3.) Fabinacea, Roots, etc. 

Peas, beans, or lentils, with rice, etc , 110, 324. 

Peas, beans, or lentils with potatoes, etc., 236, 238. 

Wheat, barley, oatmeal, or hominy with rice, 106. 

Wheat, barley, oatmeal, or hominy with potatoes, etc., 236. 

Wheat meal, flour, etc., bread, 120, etc. 

Bread crumbs, flour, etc. 

Rice and onions, 106. 

Ground rice creed, and mashed potatoes, mixed in equal 
quantities and browned before the fire. 

Parsneps and bread, etc., 365. 

Potatoes, carrots, etc., 361, etc. 

Potatoes and parsneps beaten up with a little butter. 

Beet root, leeks, and parsley, equal quantities of each stewed 
with butter, may be eaten with potatoes, bread, or boiled rice. 

FotatoeSf Onions, $te. 

Boil and mash the potatoes ; boil the onions and pass them 
through a sieve ; mix the whole well in a stew-pan, adding a little 
butter, and serve while hot. 

Potatoes, Cabbage, etc, 

280. Cabbage, greens, spinach, etc., boiled and chopped fine, 
may be mixed with twice their weight of mashed potatoes ; then 
add a little butter, pepper, and salt, and press the whole into a 
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well battered badn or moald; set it in a hot OYen five or six 
minutes, then remove the mould and serye. 

A boiled onion may be added, and instead of potatoes half the 
quantity of boiled carrots, turnips, beet root, or Jerusalem arti- 
chokes, may be used. Cabbage, Brussels sprouts, and other greens 
should have the water well pressed from them before they are 
added. 

GarrotSy Turnips, Cauiiflowersy etc. 

281. Carrots, turnips, cauliflowers, sea-kale, kidney beans, 
etc., after being boiled, maybe cut in lengths of two or three 
inches and arranged edge ways round a plain mould, either in 
layers or after any tasteful manner, the middle and other vacancies 
being filled up with prepared spinach, mashed potatoes, asparagus, • 
mushrooms, etc. Cover the mould and put it in the oven till the 
contents are quite hot ; turn the mould down to drain off the 
water ; then remove the moald and serve the vegetables on a dish 
with a good sauce. Hard boiled eggs chopped and mixed with a 
little cream and butter may supply the place of some of the vege- 
tables. Add such seasoning as may be preferred. 

Cauliflower and Cheese, 
282. Boil a cauliflower till tender, drain the water well 
from it, and divide it ; lay it in a dish and- pour a quarter of a pint 
of good white sauce over it ; then grate or slice some cheese over 
it, and brown it before the fire or with a salamander. Instead of 
eheese, a few small mushrooms, or very small onions previously 
boiled, may be put into a saucepan with the cauliflower and white 
sauce. Serve with toasted sippets. 

(4.) FaEINACBOUS AlTD AnIMAL PaODTJCTS. 

Bice, cream, milk, etc., 106, 111. 
Bice and cheese, 269. 
Macaroni and cheese, 107, 269. 
Bread crumbs, cheese, etc., 270. 
Macaroni, milk and eggs, 108. 
Flour, butter, eggs, etc., 133, etc. 
Cauliflower and cheese, 282. 
Cheese-cakes, 434. 
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Omelets, 443. 
Cheese Fritters, 469. 
Rissoles, 472. 
Pancakes, 473. 
Cheese pudding, 372. 
Potted meat, 331. 
Cheese tamorers, 269. 

(5.) Anihal Pkodfcts. 

Costards, etc. 390. 

Cheese padding, 372, 373. 

Eggs, milk, batter, etc., 273. 

Mulled eggs, 274. 

Yolk of egg, oliye oil, etc., 553. 



PUDDINGS. 

283. Paddings are preparations of a soft oonsxsteney, and 
are made in great variety by combining fruit, grain, flour, roots, 
eggs, milk, and other vegetable and animal products. They are 
cooked by boiling, steaming,* or baking, and may be arranged 
under the following divisions, according to the articles prevalent 
in their composition : 

!• Fruit Puddings; 2. Seed or Grain Puddings; 3. Bread, 
Cake, Muffin, and Biscuit Paddings; 4. Flour or Batter Poddiugs ; 
5. Custards, Custard Puddings, and Creams ; 6. Puddings made of 
Tubers and other vegetables ; 7. Puddiugs consisting of Cheese 
and other animal products. 

(1.) Fruit PuDDnres. 

284- The fruits usually put in puddings and pies, are 
rhubarb, gooseberries, currants, raspberries, cherries, apples, pears, 
apricots, plums, prunes, raisins, cranberries, figs, etc. Two or 
more kinds may be mixed, as apples and cranberries, raspberries 
and currants, rhubarb and gooseberries, etc. 

* Steamhig is generally to be preferred to beiUng. 
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To Prepare Fruit for Puddings and Fiea. 

285. Rhubarb^ wmetimes called spring fruity if dean and 
tender, need not be peeled, bnt only cut into pieces about one inch 
long ; if coarse and stringy, remoye the peel. 

AppUa should be pared,* cored, and used either whole, cut in 
halves, quarters, or smaller portions ; or chopped fine, grated, or 
reduced to a compote, as may be preferred. When used whole or 
in halres, fill up the space left by coring, with butter, sugar, 
marmalade, raspberry jam, etc. ; join the halres, enclose the 
whole in creed grain or in paste, put the pudding in a cloth, or, if 
surrounded with paste, in a knitted or netted cloth, and boil it 
from forty-five to sixty minutes. 

When apples begin to lose their flavour, add a little lemon peel, 
marmalade, etc. 

Fears should be peeled and cut in slices and used either alone or 
mixed with apples. Hard pears are best for puddings and pies. 

Prunes should be scalded and stoned, and the kernels simmered 
with the fruit in syrup or cranberry juice over a slow fire for 
about ten minutes ; a little raspberry vinegar or currant juice 
may be added to them. 

Cranberries are sometimes stewed for about twenty minutes 
with a little sugar or fine treacle and a few spoonfuls of water; 
about three ounces of sugar to a pint of fruit. Let them cool 
previously to using them. Rhubarb, apples, and gooseberries may 
be prepared in the same way, Cranberries may be used with 
apples, or with any very sweet jam. 

Black Currants may be used for either puddings or pies, if not 
quite ripe ; stew them with a little water and sugar during a 
quarter of an hour. 

Hg* should be sliced, covered with milk and stewed with a 
little butter and sugar. Apples which are rather acid may be 
mixed with them. 

286. Fruit puddings are formed by combining fruit with 
farinaceous substances after the following methods. 

* An easy way of removing the rind from apples or pears is to put them 
into boiling water for a few minotee ; the rind may then easily bo separated 
by a knife. 
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(a.) Fruit ooTered or surroimded with creed grain, paste, 
hvtad, batter, etc. 

(b.) Alternate layers of froit, creed gndn, paste, bread, or 
batter, etc. 

(e.) Fmit, creed grain, bread crumbs, etc., intimately mixed. 

As a general rule all frnit paddings which are intended for sab- 
stantial support, or as a diet rather than an accompaniment to 
other food, should consist of about equal weights of fruit and 
farinaoea, whether they are made of fruit and grain, fruit and 
paste, or fruit and bread. The weight of sugar should be propor- 
tionate to the quantity and condition of the fruit, or the taste of 
those for whom the puddings are provided. The quantity of eggs, 
cream, butter, and flavouring should depend upon such circum- 
stances as health, occupation, the digestive powers, and individual 
partialities, but it is desirable to guard against compounds which 
are either too rich, too concentrated, or which contain too great a 
variety of articles ; for plain food, when relished, is the most 
wholesome ; and a natural appetite will require few condiments to 
eicite it. 

Tastes are so different that some of the puddings made after the 
following receipts may be reUshed by one person and perhaps 
disliked by another ; it is desirable, therefore, to vary the number 
and quantity of the ingredients till the most approved compound 
has been ascertained, regard being had to the general instructions 
here given. It is usual in works on Cookery to give a distinct 
appellation to each pudding, as Prince Albert's pudding, Mont- 
morency pudduig, etc. ; they are here generally distinguished by 
numbers and letters only. 

Ihtit and Grain Puddings, 

287. Put some fruit and a sufficient quantity of sugar in a 
tart-pan or pie-dish, cover it with creed rice (106), to which a 
little sugar and butter have been added ; also cinnamon or other 
condiments or flavouring when preferred (56). Bake the pudding 
ten minutes or longer according to its size. Apples, rhubarb, 
gooseberries, and other firm fruit should be previously stewed. 

288. Line a basin or mould with creed rice, put in the fruit, 
then cover it with more rice and bake as above. 
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289. Haying stewed some rice tiil rather soft, add to it 
batter and sugar, in the proportion of one ounce of each to four 
ounces of rice previously to being cooked ; simmer the whole till 
dry and tender, and before removing it from the fire, mix in a 
little sugar upon which Iresh lemon-rind has been rubbed^ or any 
other approved flavouring. Press the rice while it is hot into a 
well buttered mould, make the surface smooth, and let it stand till 
cold. Turn out the rice upon a tin or dish, and upon the top of 
it mark out a circle an inch or more in diameter ; brush clarified 
batter over the whole, and place it in a well-heated oven. When 
it has received a light brown colour, carefully raise the cover 
previously marked ; remove the principal part of the rice from 
the interior, or until it is about one inch tldck in all directions ; 
then fill with preserved fruit warmed in its own syrup ; or with 
compotes of plums or other fruit ; or with stewed apples, etc., to 
which the requisite quantity of sugar and flavouring has been 
added. 

Instead of rice any other creed grain may be employed, or a 
combination of two or more of them. Unless the rice be cooked 
slowly, and till very dry, it wiU not answer the above purpose. 

290. Apples or other firoit eight ounces; Scotch barley 
stewed two hours, eight ounces ; sago two ounces half cooked ; 
sugar six ounces. Bake. 

291. Apples six ounces ; pearl barley four ounces ; whites of 
eggs three ; sugar two to three ounces; salt half a tea-spoonful. 
Bake one hour in a pie-dish in a hot oven. 

292. Pare and core some apples and fill the cavities with 
raspberry or strawberry jam, or marmalade ; border a dish with 
paste, put in the apples, leaving a little space between them, and 
fill it up with creed rice ; sift sugar over and bake one hour at a 
tolerable heat. 

283. Wash four ounces of rice, tie it rather loosely in a cloth 
with eight ounces of stoned raisins; boil two hours and serve 
with sweet sauce. It may also be boiled in a mould. 

Fruit and Paste Puddings, 

294. Pare and core some good baking apples, without divid- 
ing them, fill up the space made by coring, with sugar and lemon- 
12 
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peel, coyer each apple with a thin paste, 186, 187, and boil it in a 
cloth, or cap, or bake it thirty or forty minutes. Serre with 
butter and sugar, or pour custard over each. 

QQ6. Butter a basin, or dredge it with flour, line it evenly 
with a good paste about a quarter of an inch thick, then put. in the 
fruit with sugar and a little water ; cut off the paste close to the 
edge of the basin, coyer the top with paste extending a little oyer 
thfrtmouth of the basin, and press it well round and over the rim, 
to Jceep in the syrup. Have ready a well scalded cloth, lay it oyer 
the top of the basin, and tie it closely round the bottom, then put 
the pudding in boiling water, or in a steamer for an hour or an 
hour and a half. 

.296. Boll but the paste a quarter of an inch thick, lay the 
fruit, sugar, etc., upon it ; draw the extremities of the paste over 
the fruit to a centre, closing it well together. Boil the pudding 
in a knitted or closely netted cloth. If a pudding cloth be used, 
dip it in hot water, wring it and shake it well, butter it, or 
dredge it with flour, tie it closely round the pudding and boil or 
steam the pudding as above. 

Bipe cherries, currants, raspberries, plums, etc., will not require 
so long boiling, nor so much sugar, as apples, rhubarb, etc. 

Some apples may require to be preyiously stewed with a very 
little water, till about half done, and evenly softened by occasionid 
turning ; drain the water from them, put them in a basin to oool, 
and stir in a little sugar ; then proceed as above. 

When the pudding has been sufficiently cooked, turn it gently 
out of the cloth «pon a dish. It may be eaten with melted 
butter and sugar, or other sweet sauce. 

Some recommend that, after the pudding has been put upon the 
dish, an opening should be made at the top of the paste to prevent 
it becoming sad, and then stir in a little butter, sugar, and condi- 
ments, or flavouring when desired ; but Soyer says that making 
an opening to put in the sugar spoils the flavour, and makes the 
pudding heavy. 

This kind of pudding is frequently termed ** dumpling," and 
when it is well prepared with light pastry (186, 187), it is a judici- 
ous combination of fruit and farinacea, and is wholesome, nutri- 
tious, and economical. Br. J^o^NSON said be knew a clergyman 
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of small income, who brought up a family yerj reputably, which 
he chiefly fed on apple-dumplings. Pudding cloths should be laid 
in hot water as soon as remoyed, well washed, and quickly dried 
in the open air, then folded, and kept clean. 

297. Stewed iruit, jams, marmalade, currants, chopped 
raisins, or treacle, etc., way be spread upon a light paste, then 
rolled up and boiled in a cloth. Boll out the paste thin and cut it 
eight or ten inches broad, and as long as convenient. Spread upon 
it a thick layer of fruit, leaving an inch at each end free from 
firuit; roll it up and twist the ends; wrap it in a floured cloth, 
or put it in a net, and boil it an hour, or an hour and a half, 
according to size, 

Tbese are sometimes oalled *^ Boly Poly Puddings." 

298. line a buttered basin with paste, put in a layer of fruit 
and sugar, then one of paste ; repeat the alternate layers of fruit 
and paste till the basin is full ; cover the top with paste, then boil 
or steam the padding, and when ready, turn it out of the basin 
upon a dish. 

Uruit and Bread Puddings, 

299. Cut twelve ounces of bread into slices, a quarter of an 
inch thick ; toast them and then soak them in boiling water or 
milk ten minutes, place some of the slices at the bottom of a dish ; 
fill the dish with rhubarb, apples, or other fruit properly prepared,- 
and add the requisite quantity of sagar ; place the other slices of 
bread at the top, then bake at a moderate heat. 

300. Butter a mould or dish, and strew it thickly with 
bruised sugar ; lay round the inside of the mould long slices of 
bread, the slices overlapping each other ; put in apples pared, 
cored, and sliced very thin ; add also sugar, grated lemon peel, and 
orange marmalade ; cover the fruit with slices of bread, and bake 
at a tolerably good heat. 

301. Line a basin with bread and butter, then add a layer 
of fruit and sugar; another layer of bread and butter, fruit, etc., 
till the basin is full; pour a little water or milk over the whole, 
cover with a cloth, and boil an hour. Bread crumbs may be used 
instead of bread and butter. 

302. Butter a dish, put in ten ounces of cut apples or other 
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fruit, with an onnoe and a half of ragar, and two table-spoonfriUi 
of water if required, and coyer the fruit with six ounces of bread 
crumbs ; upon these put another layer of fruit, sugar, and water, 
and cover smoothly with six ounces more of bread crumbs ; sift 
sugar oyer and bake about forty-fiye minutes at a moderate heat. 
It is advisable to cover the pudding with a plate or dish till about 
half cooked, to prevent the top from becoming too hard and 

Creed grain, or biscuit, or tea-cake in crumbs, or mashed 
potatoes, macaroni, sago, etc., maybe used instead of the bread 
crumbs. 

803. Crumb of alight stale loaf, grated small, six ounces; 
pounded sugar seven ounces ; salt a quarter of a tea-spoonful ; 
good baking apples parody quartered and cored twenty ounces; 
juice and grated rind of a lemon. 

Mix the bread-crumbs, salt, and three ounces of the sugar well 
together; arrange the apples in close layers in a- deep pie-dish 
which will hold about a pint and a half; strew amongst them the 
remaining four ounces of sugar, lemon rind and juice ; sprinkle 
the bread crumbs lightly and evenly over the fruit, pressing them 
gently down upon it; sift powdered sugar over, wipe the edge of 
the dish, and bake the pudding in a rather quick oven about foity- 
five minutes or longer. 

Crumbs of bread may also be strewed between the layers of 
fndt. 

304. GK>od sized apples six, or about a pound and a half; 
butter three ounces ; sugar four ounces ; eggs two ; bread crumbs 
or biscuit grated, six ounces* 

Boil the tuples as for sauce, stir in the butter and sugar, and 
when rather cool add the eggs well beaten. Butter a pudding- 
dish cold ; strew a layer of bread-crumbs to the thickness of an 
inch at the bottom of the dish, and as many as will adhere to the 
sides ; pour in the mixture, strew crumbs over and bake. 'Wlien 
baked, turn the pudding out and sift sugar over it. 

If the juice and grated rind of a lemon be added, a little more 
sugar will be required. The yolkt of two more eggs may likewise 
be added. 

Other fruits may be substituted for the apples. Instead of 
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strewing' the six ounces of bread crnmVs in the dish, stir ttoo 
ounces only to the fruit, sugar, etc. ; butter a dish and line it with 
paste, leaying a small hole in the centre that the juice may 
escape through it, and thus add a rich flavour to the paste. The 
pudding may be turned out of the dish and seryed either hot or 
cold, with or without costard or sugar over it. 
This pudding may also be boiled in a cloth. 

305. Stew a pound and a half of ripe red goosebenies in a 
jar put in the oven, or in a saucepan of water, until they will 
pulp ; take a pint of the juice after being passed through a coarse 
sieye ; add three eggs well beaten, an ounce and a half of butter, 
some sugar and crumbs of bread, or Naples biscuits ; mix the 
whole well and bake as above. 

306. Apples grated, or green gooseberries stewed and 
pulped through a coarse sieve, four ounces ; bread crumbs three 
ounces; sugar two ounces; one egg; butter two ounces; milk 
two tablcrspoonfuls ; a little juice and grated peel of lemon. Mix 
the ingredients well together, pour the mixture into a buttered 
mould or basin, and boil the pudding in a steamer for an hour 
nearly ; or bake it in an oven. When ready, pour over it a little 
arrowroot sauce with or without sherry wine. This pudding is 
palatable and nutritious, and may be varied according to taste by 
altering the proportions of bread crumbs, eggs, etc. 

307. Apples chopped small, eight ounces; bread crumbs 
eight ounces; currants eight ounces; sugar six ounces; eggs 
five, well beaten. 

Or, apples eight ounces ; bread crumbs four to eight ounces ; 
currants and raisins two ounces each ; sugar four to six ounces ; 
eggs four or five ; rind of a lemon grated, or pared quite thin and 
chopped small. 

Fee], core, and chop the apples small ; add the bread crumbs, 
currants, raisins, sugar, and lemon peel; then the eggs well 
beaten. Boil the pudding three hours in a buttered mould or 
basin or cloth, and serve with sweet sauce, or bake it at a moderate 
heat. This has been called £ve'a Pudding, Other fruit may be 
substituted for the apples ; and from four to six ounces of butter 
may be added. 

808. Spread stewed fruit, jams, or chopped raisins, etc., 
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sen lUees of bread in a mould, then pour OTer the whole 
I milk mixed with well beaten eggi ; cover the mould with a 
and boil the pudding twenty minutes. 

09. Large apples four ; sago five ounces ; sugar and lemon 
ir according to taste. Prepare the apples as for apple-sauce ; 
he sago in a small quantity of water ; add the apples, sagar, 
lavour, and bake in a pie-dish. 

10. Bed currants and raspberries mixed, two pounds; 
r one pound. Mix the fruit and sugar, then fill a pudding 
with alternate layers of fruit and slices of bread without 
, leaving a thick layer of fruit at the top. Bake the 
ing nearly an hour. 

11. Minced apples eight ounces; mashed potatoes four 
es ; sugar four ounces ; eggs four, beaten and strained ; a 

lemon peel or nutmeg. Bake thirty minutes. 
112. Figs eight ounces; sugar four ounces; grated bread 
I ounces ; butter four ounces ; eggs two ; candied lemon one 
B ; seasoning to taste. Beat the eggs ; cut the figs into small 
s and steep as at 285 ; mix all the ingredients together, and 
1 or boil the pudding one hoar in a basin or moald. 
18. Wheat meal and Indian meal two handfuls each; 
b of bread two ounces ; apples four, chopped small ; currants 
ed and picked four ounces; raisins stoned four ounces; 
r two ounces ; candied lemon one ounce; the peel of a lemon 
a little nutmeg grated. Mix all well together with a very 
I quantity of water ; put the mixture in a basin, moold, or 
, tied close, and boil the pudding two or three hours. 

Fruit and Batter Puddings. 

(14. Pare and core six good baking apples ; fill the cavity 
ich with sugar; place the apples in a buttered pie-dish, 
pour over them a nice light batter and bake at a moderate 

110. Cut four or five apples in halves, remove the cores but 
;he skin. Beat two eggs and add them to a cupful of flouf, 
id smooth with a pint of milk ; pour the batter into a well 
3red dish or tin ; lay the apples in it rind uppermost, scatter 
V pieces of butter over them and a little nutmeg or other 
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seasoning when preferred. Bake one hour in a moderately 
heated oven, and serve with pounded sugar sprinkled oyer. 

316. Nearly fill a well buttered pie-dish, basin, or mould 
with fruit ; cover it with a light batter and bake. Or, put in first 
a layer of batter and place it in the oven till the batter is -suffi- 
ciently set ; then add a layer of fruit, etc., finishing with a layer 
of batter. The sugar necessary should be added after baking ; it 
added sooner it will render the pudding heavy. 

317. Damsons, currants, gooseberries, rhubarb, or cut.apples, 
etc., eight ounces; flour eight ounces; milk one pint; yolks of 
eggs four ; whites two ; baking powder half a tea-spoonful;, salt 
one tea-spoonful. Rub the baking powder till smooth and mix it 
well with the flour ; add the salt, and as much milk as will make 
a stiff batter ; beat it till quite smooth, then add the eggs well 
beaten and the remainder of the milk. Put the fruit in a battered 
dish ; pour the batter over it, or stir the fruit into the batter and 
bake at a moderate heat ; or boil it in a cloth an hour and a half, 
or in a mould fifteen minutes longer. Serve the pudding with 
sugar, melted butter, and lemon juice. 

318. Fill a mould or basin that will hold a pint and a half, 
with fruit ; then pour in a batter made with four table-spoonfuls 
of flour ; two or three eggs ; and half a pint of milk. Tie a 
buttered or floured doth over, and boil the pudding an hour and a 
quarter. 

Apples pared, cored, halved, and mixed with a good batter, 
make an excellent pudding for baking ; also red currants, cherries, 
and plums of various sorts. 

319. Lay in a rather deep pie-dish some thin slices of French 
roll, or light bread, spread with butter and covered with a thick 
layer of mince-meat (417 to 419); place a second layer lightly 
upon these, covered also with mince-meat ; then pour in gently a 
custard made with three well beaten eggs ; three quarters of a 
pint of new milk, or thin cream; a very small portion of salt, and 
two ounces of sugar. Let the pudding stand to soak for an 
hour, then bake it gently for nearly an hour, or until it is quite 
firm in the centre. 

320. Apples grated eight ounces ; sugar eight ounces ; 
butter six ounces; eggs six; rind and juice of a lemon. Bub the 
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lemon rind on tlie tngar; mix the whole well, and hake the 
pudding quickly. Eat it while warm, u pudding, or when eold, 
as cheese-cake. 

ddl. Peel and cut some apples as for a tart ; fill a dish three 
parts full ; shake powdered sugar orer the apples ; corer them 
with apricot jam, then with butter. Mix three table-spoonfuls of 
arrowroot with a pint of new milk, a little cream, sugar, and 
butter ; stir it orer the fire till it boils ; if too thick, add a little 
more milk ; it should be just thick edough to run smoothly; pour 
it orer the aj^Ies and let the whole stand till quite cold ; then 
bake at a moderate heat for an hour and a half; or half this time 
for a small pudding. 

822. Vegetable marrows one or two pared and sliced rerj 
thin ; add a little cream, and pnt them into the oren till softened ; 
remoTe them, and when cold add from two to four well beaten 
egrgs, add also some new milk, sugar, nutmeg, and a little butter. 
Bake twenty minutes. Two table-spoonfals of fine bread crumbs 
may be added. 

323. Vegetable marrow or cucumber, one middle sLsed one ; 
eggs three ; bread crumbs one table-spoonful, parsley and leeks 
mixed, a quarter of an ounce. Half boil the marrow ; peel and cut 
it in pieces, removing the seeds and pulp ; put it in a flat dish 
with a little butter melted j season with pepper and salt, and 
bake about twenty minutes, at a tolerable heat. Beat the eggs 
well, add the bread crumbs, parsley, and leeks ; pour them oyer 
the marrow, let it remain in the oven till well browned, and serre 
with brown sauce. 

324. Vegetable marrow one middle sized one ; meal or flour 
three ounces ; cold boiled rice three ounces ; sugar four ounces ; 
grated peel of half a lemon ; a few currants, and sufficient water 
to make the whole into a batter. Cook the marrow as above, 
then mix and bake one hour and a quarter slowly. 

325. Bice half an ounce; milk half a pint; a little butter, 
sugar, cinnamon, and salt; one middle sized i4>ple, peeled, cored, 
and sliced; one egg. BoU the rice in the milk till soft; stew the 
apple with a little sugar and butter, and a spoonful of water, 
till tender. Put the apple in a small tart dish ; mix the egg with 
the rice, pour it over the apple, and bake ten minutes. 
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Gbaik OB Seed Puddings. 

396. The seeds of the Graminea and Zegununosa (21, 28), 
when boiled or creed in water or milk (106), may be made into 
paddings, by adding a little more water or milk, sugar, and a few 
grains of salt. The whole may be put into a well buttered dish, 
and baked at a moderate heat; or into a basin or mould, and 
boiled with a cloth tied firmly o?er it. The ingredients may also 
be mixed together and placed in an oyen without previously creeing 
the grain, bat to cree it first is preferable. 

When milk and eggs are scarce, waah and pick the grain well, 
pat it in a saucepan wiih as much water as it will absorb ; add a 
little salt, and boil gently, till the grain is tender, und the water 
absorbed ; then add currants or raisins, well washed and picked ; 
put the whole in a buttered basin, cover it with a cloth, and let it 
boil an hour. Sliced apples, etc., may be used instead of currants 
or raisins. 

827. Sago, tapioca, and all kinds of seeds should be 
washed and soaked in water an hour or more before they are made 
into puddings, in order to remove earthy and other unpleasant 
flavonn. 

Half a pound of rice may require two quarts of milk ; barley 
will require more. 

These puddings may be enriched and fiavoured by adding 
butter, cream, eggs, cinnamon, nutmeg, lemon-peel, etc. 

The eggs should be well beaten, and added to the other ingre- 
dients, when the latter are rather cool; but eggs are seldom 
required for rice or other seed puddings. 

These puddings may also be varied by adding currants, 
raisins, apples pared, cored, and quartered, or chopped small; 
or, for a savoury pudding, onions chopped small, sage, mar- 
joram, etc. 

Two or more of the creed grains may be mixed together with 
adrant^^e, as two parts rice, and one part Scotch barley ; two 
parts rice, and one part split lentils, etc. 

Barley should be creed longer than the rice. Any of the creed 
grains may be mixed with soaked bread, bread crumbs, etc. 

Puddings require nearly twice as long boib'ng as baking. 
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Siee Pudding. 

328. Proceed according to the general directions (326). 

ddO. Or, rimmer two large table-spoonfuls of rice in half a 
pint of milk till thick ; add an ounce or two of butter, and nearly 
half a pint of cream; give it one boil, and, when cold, 
add four yolks and two whites of eggs well beaten ; also sugar, 
nutmeg, grated lemon peel, cinnamon, or other flavouring if 
desired. 

Butter some small cups, fill them three parts full, placing at the 
bottom citron, orange marmalade, etc. Bake three quarters of an 
hour at a gentle heat. Ser?e with sweet sauce. 

830. Bice four ounces; new milk a pint and half; butter 
two ounces ; sugar three ounces ; eggs four ; rind of half a 
lemon. 

Wash the rice, then stew it slowly in the milk till quite tender; 
before taking it from the fire stir in the butter and sugar ; and 
when nearly cold add the whisked eggs and the lemon peel. Bake 
in a gentle oven thirty or forty minutes. 

The rice may be partially stewed in water ; then in a pint of 
milk and a little cream. The eggs and lemon rind may be 
omitted for a good plain pudding. 

Potted Meat. 

831. Bice four ounces ; butter three ounces ; yolks of eggs 
three; bread crumbs three ounces; potatoes boiled, dried, and 
mashed two ounces. Mix the rice and other ingredients well 
together, adding also a little pepper, salt, and mace. Put the 
mixture down in a pot and pour clarified butter over it. 

Eiee and Tapioca. 

882. Bice two table-spoonfuls, creed in water ; add a little 
salt, and set it by the fire till the rice is quite soft and dry. Put 
it in a bowl, add two ounces of butter ; four table-spoonfuls of 
tapioca previously washed ; milk a pint and half; a little grated 
nutmeg; sugar to taste, and two eggs well beaten; stir all 
together, then put the mixture in a buttered dish, and bake one 
hour. 
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£ice and Onions, 

888. Bice four ounces ; one middle-sized onion. Gree the 
rice in water, add a little butter, pepper, etc. Boil the onion till 
tender, chop it fine, and mix it well with the rice ; put the whole 
in a dish and bake. See 107 ^* 

£iee and Split Lentila^ or Peas^ eie. 

384. Take of each two table-spoonfuls ; milk three-quarters 
of a pint; sugar one ounce; almond flavour two or three drops. 
Cree the rice and lentils in milk or water twenty minutes ; add 
the sugar, milk, etc., and bake twenty minutes. Some will 
prefer one-third split lentils with two-thirds rice. 

Fearl Barley. 

835. Pearl barley four ounces ; sugar two to three ounces; 
salt half a tea-spoonful ; milk two pints. Soak the barley for a few 
hours in cold water; pour off the water, add the sugar and milk, 
and let the whole simmer gently for two or three hoars ; then 
bake at a gentle heat. If a richer pudding be required, remove 
it from the oven when nearly enough ; stir in butter one to two 
ounces ; eggs two or three ; return it to the oven till sufficiently 
baked. 

For a savoury pudding use water instead of milk, and onion 
one or two ounces ; powdered sage half a tea-spoonful ; marjoram 
one quarter of a tea-spoonful ; butter one ounce, and leave out 
the sugar. 

Sago Tudding, 

836. Sago four ounces; eggs two to four; sugar two or 
three ounces ; butter two ounces ; milk a pint and half. 

Simmer the sago in the milk till it thickens, with a little broken 
cinnamon and lemon peel in a muslin bag. Put a border of thin 
puff paste round a pudding dish ; remove the spice bag from the 
sago, stir in the sugar and butter, and when nearly cold, stir in 
the eggs previously beaten and strained ; mix the whole well, and 
bake at a gentle heat till the pudding is set. If too much heat 
be used, the whey will be separated (376). Nutmeg or other 
seasoning may be sprinkled over the pudding before it is baked. 
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Instead of being baked, it may be boiled in a battered basin or 
mould an hour and half. 

Fetu Pudding, 

937. Boil the peas, whole or split, in a elotb loosely tied, 
two or three hours, or till they are soft ; then pulp them through 
a siere ; add salt, pepper, butter, and some well-boiled potatoes, 
also passed through a siere ; mix them all well together, tie them 
up firmly iu a cloth, and boil them half an hour; then serye the 
pudding with melted butter. 

Instead of potatoes, creed rice, whole or ground, may be used ; 
some also add eggs well beaten. See 1 10 0. 

Haricot Bean Pudding, 

338. Haricot beans half a pint ; bread crumbs two table- 
spoonfuls; eggs four; parsley half an ounce; milk half a tea 
cupful; olive oil one table-spoonful, or butter two ounces; a 
little cream would be an improyement. Steep the beans In cold 
water scTeral hours ; put them in cold water and boil them till 
quite soft ; mash them with milk and rub them through a fine 
colander ; add the bread crumbs, parsley chopped fine, eggs well 
beaten, oliye oil or butter, salt and pepper. Bake the whole in 
a buttered dish, and serTO with brown sauce. 

Hominy Pudding. 

339. Hominy four ounces ; milk a pint and quarter ; e^^ 
three ; sugar two to four ounces ; steep the hominy twelre hours 
in half the milk; add the remaining milk and the eggs well 
beaten ; a little cinnamon, and three drops of almond flavour. 
Bake in a moderate oven. 

Or, having washed and steeped the hominy, boil it till quite 
soft, add the sugar and seasonings when used, and when nearly 
cold add the beaten eggs ; then bake. 

Mannacroup may be used in the same way. 

Puddings Made of Geotjitd Grain, etc. 

340. Puddings of this kind may consist of paste, bread, 
cake, muffin, biscuit, etc., either in slices or crumbs ; also of 
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▼heat meal or floor, oatmeal, barley meal, hominy, ground rice, 
yermiceUi, macaroni, roots, or tubers, sago, tapioca, arrow* 
root, etc. 

These paddings may be arranged in two divisions. 

Ist. Those which are of a rather firm consistency, as paste 
paddings or dumplings, bread paddings, plum puddings, etc. 

2nd. Those which are cooked in a fluid, or semi-flaid state, 
generally called flour or batter puddings, custard paddings, etc. 

Faate-Puddmgs or Dumplings. 

841. Flour one pound; baking powder a quarter of an 
ounce; batter one ounce; salt a tea-spoonful. Mix with cold 
water to a stiff paste. 

Or, take one pound of bread dough (better when made with 
milk), diyide it into six equal portions, mould it into dumplings 
and ^op them into fast boiling water ; boil them from twelve to 
fifteen minutes. Serve immediately with melted butter, sugar, 
and vinegar or verjuice, or with boiled treacle. They should not 
be cut with a knife, but torn asunder, and it is advisable to do 
this before they are served, or they may be rendered sad by their 
own steam. Push a fork into the dumpling, and if when 
withdrawn, it is free from paste, the dumpling has been suffi- 
ciently boiled. 

A little batter, one and a half ounces to the pound of floor, 
maybe added to the dough, also a few currants if preferred. 

Bread Buddings. 

342. These may be prepared in various ways. 

1. Rolls or thick portions of bread, and cake, may be saturated 
with a podding mixture. 

2. Slips or slices of bread, cake or muffin, plain or buttered, 
may be laid in layers in a plain mould, and covered with a 
pudding" mixture. 

3. Bread crumbs and other ingredients may be mixed well 
together and boiled in a cloth; or baked, or steamed in a dish, 
mould, or cups. 

Bread puddings are very good without eggs, but in that case 
no more milk should be used than is just sufficient to mix the 
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other ing^redients, and the podding ehoold be boiled long and 
qnickly ; from three to fiye hours or more. 

To mix the ingredients, see 119, and respecting the pouring of 
hot fluids oyer bread, see 68. 

A few spoonfuls of fresh small beer, or one of yeast, or a rery 
little baking powder, may be used to render a padding light, 
instead of eggs. A Uttle ground rice, or a mealy potato, grated 
while hot, and beaten well with a spoonful of milk will also 
make it lighter. 

Bread paddings are also lighter and moister when closely tied 
in stoat cloths well floured, than when boiled in moulds ; a plate 
or dish placed under them, will preyent them adhering to the 
bottom. 

848. Upon a baker's roll, cake, or portion of bread of 
oonyenient form weighing about eight ounces, repeatedly pour a 
mixture consisting of a pint of milk, or milk and cream, and from 
one to four eggs ; or, one egg ; flour two tea-spoonfiils ; brown sugar 
three tea-spoonfuls; milk one pint, salt a little. Repeat the 
pouring till the whole fluid has been absorbed by the bread; then 
steam it on a plate till quite hot through. Serre with sweet 
sauce. A little powdered cinnamon may be sprinkled on the 
top ; or it may be coyered with marmalade or finely chopped 
almonds. Or blanched almonds may be stuck in, and a rich 
custard poured oyer it. 

844. Thickly butter a plain mould or basin ; arrange raisins, 
currants, or dried cherries after any pattern at the bottom and 
sides of the mould ; lay slips or narrow slices of cake, muffins, 
sponge cake, ratifllas, macaroons or other sweet cakes, or a 
mixture of them, in the moald till about three-quarters full ; pour 
oyer them milk, or milk and cream mixed, or a custard mixture 
(1, 2, or 8, 880). A few more raisins or curranta may also 
be put between the layers. Lay buttered writing paper, and a 
floured cloth oyer ; then boil the pudding half an hour, or steam it 
forty-flye minutes. 

The mixture should be poured on gradually, allowing the bread 
to absorb one portion before another is added. If baked, the 
bread should soak two hours before the pudding is put in the oyen, 
which should be at a moderate heat. 
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345. Line a plain battered mould or bafiia with slices of 
cold plum-pudding, join and press them well; then nearly fill 
the mould with a custard mixture as aboye ; cover the top with 
slices of pudding, or with a buttered paper and floured cloth. 
Bake from thirty to sixty minutes ; or, tie it securely and boil or 
steam it, 

846, Cover the bottom of a deep pie-dish with thin slices 
of bread baked the previous day ; put upon them small portions 
of preserves at short distances ; cover these with thin slices of 
bread, and repeat the alternate layers of fruit and bread till the 
dish is three parts full ; then pour a custard over and let it remain 
till next day. It requires no heat and should be eaten cold. The 
custard may be made thus ; boil a pint of new milk, to which two 
ounces of sugar, two bay leaves, and a little cinnamon have been 
added ; beat up the yolks of two eggs and add them to the milk 
by degrees; then put it on the fire and stir it till thick, but do not 
permit it to boil ; while it is hot pour it over the pudding ; cover 
it immediately and let it remain till next day ; then turn it out on 
a dish, and beat up the whites of the two eggs to a froth and put 
it lightly on the pudding, 

347. Bread, toast, or bread and butter sixteen ounces; 
sugar four ounces; currants two to eight ounces; butter two 
ounces ; eggs three. Soak the bread in cold milk or cold water for 
an hour or two (58), putting a plate upon it to keep it under the 
fiuid, of which there should be little more than sufficient to cover 
the bread; if water be used, press the bread, after soaking, in a 
colander to remove all the water from it ; return it to the pan, 
add a dessert-spoonful of fiour, and the other ingredients. Mix 
the whole well with a wooden spoon, and bake in a buttered dish 
an hour and a half or two hours. Half the peel of a fresh lemon 
may be grated and added, a little ginger or other seasoning; 
treacle may be substituted for sugar. 

348. (a.) Bread crumbs four ounces; sugar two to four 
ounces ; butter two to four ounces ; eggs two to four ; milk one 
pint. Boil the milk and with it the bread crumbs, or pour the 
boiling mUkover the crumbs, and when well soaked, add the other 
ingredients; line a dish with paste, cover the bottom with 
preserve or marmalade, pour in the mixture and bake one hour. 
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The milk may be flarouied with bay leayes, or lemon rind, 
etc. 

(b.) Bread crumbs foar ounees; sagar two to fear oimees; 
bntter two to four ounces ; eggs two to four ; cream or milk one- 
eighth to half a pint; currants and raisins four ounces each, picked, 
stoned and cleaned. Soak the bread crumbs, beat and strain the 
eggs, to which add the milk gradually, then mix and beat afi well 
together, and bake or steam the pudding in a dish, or in cups three 
parts ftill ; or steam or boil it in a cloth, or in a mould with a elbth 
oTer it, from two to four hours, according to the siae. The mould 
may be buttered and stuck round with raisins. The mixture maf 
also be fried. Two ounces of flour or of ground rice or sago may- 
be substituted for two ounces of the bread crumbs ; savoy biscuit 
or other light cake may sapply the place of bread. The currants 
and rauins may be omitted, and the rind and juice of a quarter of 
a lemon added ; but for a plum pudding they should be retained ; 
some add cinnamon, mace, nutmeg, or other seasoning. A table- 
spoonful of treacle will giye the pudding a rich brown colour. 
Serve with custard, cream sauce, or sweet sauce. 

849. Bread crumbs four dunces; sago two ounces; milk 
one pint ; sugar two ounces ; eggs two ; lemon rind finely minced, 
and a little of the juice. Boil half the milk and pour it over the 
bread crumbs ; wash the sago in two waters ; mix it with the 
remainder of the milk cold ; beat the eggs, then mix the whole 
and beat it ; bntter a mould and bake twenty minutes, or steam it 
one hour. Pour tapioca or arrowroot sauce over it and serve. 

SemolifM Fitdding, 

860. Semolina four ounces; milk one pint and a half; 
sugar three ounces ; butter two ounces ; salt a little ; yolks of 
eggs four ; whites three, well beaten. Some add the thin rind of 
half a lemon infused in the milk, and two or three bitter almonds. 
Mix (117 g,) When the mixture is nearly cold, pour it gently 
into a buttered dish or mould prepared as for g&teau de ric (153), 
and bake from three quarters of an hour to an hour or more in a 
very gentle oven. Mannaoroup and hominy may be prepared in 
the same way. Hominy should be previously steepedi 
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VermieeUi Pudding. 

351. Yermioelli four ounces; milk one pint, lialf a pint of 
cream may also be added; sog^ three ounces; yolks of eggs 
four; butteSr one ounce. Boil the vermicelli in the 'milk with a 
little cinnamon ; when rather thick pour it into a basin and stir 
in the butter, sugar, and cream ; when cool add the yolks of eggs 
previously well beaten ; bake the pudding in a buttered, dish) with 
or without an edging of paste ; or steam it one hour in a basin or 
mould. Apples pared, cored, and quartered, or other fruit, may 
be added before the pudding is put in the oven. 

Maearmi Fudding, 

352. Macaroni four ounces ; milk, one pint ; cream a quarter 
of a pint ; eggs four ; sugar four ounces.. 

353. Or, macaroni four ounces ; cream a quarter of a pint ; 
eggs three yolks, one white; a little pepper and salt; grated 
cheese three spoonfuls. Boil the macaroni till nearly tender, then 
steam the whole in a pudding mould one hour. 

Tapioea Fudding. 

354. Tapioca two ounces r eggs three and two yolks ; batter 
one ounce ; sugar to taste and a little nutmeg ; milk one pint. Pound 
the tapioca in a mortar and simmer it gently in the milk ; whisk 
the eggs to a iroth ; add to them the butter, sugar, and nutmeg ; 
mix them with the tapioca while hot and bake in a dish. 

355. Or, tapioca one table-spoonful; bread crumbs eight 
ounces ; onions one ounce ; sage half a table-spoonful. Boil the 
tapioca in rather less than half a pint of water till dissolved ; stir 
in the other ingredients with a little pepper and salt, and bake the 
whole in a buttered dish. The onions should be previously 
boDed. 

Forcemeat Fudding, 

366. Bread crumbs four ounces; one egg; butter one 
ounce; parsley a dessert-spoonful; a little cream, pepper, salt, 
nutmeg ; and of sweet marjoram, winter savory, and lemon thyme 
mixed, a quarter of an ounce, or the same quantity of lemon 
rind. 

13 
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857. Bread crnmVi eight ounces; flonr a dessert-epoonfiil ; 
beet one ounce ; minoed leeks, onions, or eschalots a quarter to half 
an ounce ; eggs four to fix ; batter two to three ounces, and the 
•ttier ingredients as abore. Thiok cream will well snpplythe 
plaee of both batter and eggs ; an ounce of tapioca may also be 
added as sance. Mix all the iBgredienta well together by any 
approved method, or rob the batter and floor into the bread 
erambs ; add the cheeped herbs, eto. ; mix all together with two 
beaten egpi, or with the cream ; dissoWe some batter in a tin, pot 
in the forcemeat and bake before the Aire or in a Batch ofen, 
occasionally adding a little batter; when brown on one side torn 
it OTcr, and when safflciently done serve with brown sance. Or 
roll the mixture into rather small balls and lay them in a pie-dish; 
steep the tapioca ten minotes in half a pint of water ; pour it 
over the balls; add three eggs boiled hard and cat into small 
pieces ; cover with paste and bake. It may be eaten either hot 
or cold. The mixture may also be fried as fritters, or made into 
small balls rolled in egg and bread crumbs, and fried or baked in 
the oven till crisp and brown. Serve with brown sauce and eat 
them with potatoes and coiTont jelly or gooseberry solid. 

See Rissoles, 472. 

858. Bread crumbs one breakliKt-cupfal ; eggs two; one 
middle-siaed onion boiled and shred fine ; parsley shred fine one 
teft-spoonftil ; a little batter, and sufficient cream to make a light 
mixture; pepper and salt, a Uttie of each. Beat the^ggs, then 
mix all weU together ; butter some cups, into which pour the 
mikture till they are nearly three quarters filled; bake the 
puddings slowly for about twenty minutes. Serve with brown 
sauce. This pudding is umaUy very much relished. 

Puddings Madx with Roots, Tubbbs, bto. 

359. Potatoes boiled and mashed eight ounces; eggs one to 
four; sugar one to three ounces; batter one or two ounces; 
lemon rind a quarter to half an ounce ; salt a few grains. Mix all 
the ingredients well together and bake them in a dish. A quarter 
of a pint of milk may be added if requisite, and one ounce of 
grated cheese with a little pepper or other seasoning, instead of 
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the sugar and lemon rind. This pudding may be eaten as eake 
when cold ; the miztare may aUo be fried as fritters. 

860. Potatoes boiled and mashed two ounces; batter two 
ounces; eggs two; cream a quarter of a pint; saltrery little, 
and sugar to taste. Beat all to a froth and bake with or with- 
out a crust. Some add to the ingredients a table-spoonfol of 
white wine. 

861. Potatoes four ounces; carrots four ounees; bread 
crumbs or flour, etc., four ounces; sugar one to four ounces; 
butter two to four ounces; carrants or raisins four to eight 
ounces ; lemon rind two ounces ; nutmeg and cinnamon together 
half an ounce. Wash the potatoes and carrots 'grate them and 
mix their pulp and the other ingredieihts well together; put the 
mixture into a mould or basin, and boil or steam the pudding three 
hours or more. A large spoonful of treacle may be added to the 
mixture. 

869. Cairots fiour ounoes ; bread crumbs four ounces ; eggs 
one to three ; sugar one to four ounces ; butter one to four ounees ; 
milk one quarter to three quarters of a pint. Mix well and 
bake. 

868. Potatoes four ounces; carrots two oufiees; bread 
crumbs four ounces ; sugar two ounoes ; butter two ounces ; 
currants or raisins six ounces. 

864. Mashed potatoes four ounoes; boiled carrots two 
osnees; flour four ounces; currants and raisins four ounces of 
each; sugar three ounoes; butter two ounces; a little nutmeg and 
a tery Httte salt. Bruise and beat the carrots to a paste, mix the 
whote well and boil it in a cloth from two to four hours^ One 
egg would imprete it. 

866. Parsneps boiled and the water squeezed firom theni» 
four ounoes; yolks of eggs two; bread crumbs four ounces; a 
little cream. Mash the parsneps well, and add the other ingre- 
dients. Make the mixture sweet or savoury, as may be desired ; 
beat the whole well together ; line a cBsh with paste, and bake in 
a moderate oven. C^eed rice or rice flour may also be added. 

Parsneps and potatoes, or parsneps, beans, and rice, may be 
used in the same way. 

866. Onions two to six ounces ; bread crombs eight ounoes ; 
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butter one or two ounces ; sage one tea-spoonfiil ; thyme half a te&- 
spoonful; pepper and salt a little of each. 

Peel and boU the onions, chop them small, mix them with the 
other ingredients, and boil the pudding in a basin ; or bake it in 
a dish lined with paste. Two eggs, and three quarters of a pint 
of milk may be added to the mixture. 

Four ounces of boiled rice or boiled potatoes may be substituted 
for four ounces of the bread crumbs. 

Chrem Bean Pudding. 
367. Fully grown, mealy, green beans one quart; eream 
two table-spoonfuls ; yolks of eggs two. 

Boil the beans till quite tender ; peel and mash them with a 
little pepper and salt, till quite smooth; add the cream and 
yolks of eggs previously well beaten; boil the pudding in a basin 
during one hour, and senre it with parsley sauce. 

The colour may be improved by adding two tableHspoonfhIs of 
spinach, boiled, and cut small. 

868. Bread crumbs sixteen ounces; onions eight ounces; 
macaroni four ounces; parsley three ounces; tapioca one table- 
spoonful ; oUtc oil two table-spoonfuls ; baking powder one tea- 
spoonful. 

Boil the macaroni till tender, but not soft ; drain it, and when 
cool cut it in pieces ; boil the tapioca in a quarter of a pint of 
water, six minutes ; boil the onions and chop them ; then mix all 
well together, except the tapioca and oil ; adding a little pepper 
and salt. Put the oil in a dish, and add a layer of the mixture 
and macaroni alternately. Three layers of the mixture, two of 
the macaroni. Bake the pudding in a moderate oven, and when 
ready, turn it out upon a dish. 

Herb Pudding. 
369. Parsley leaves two handfuls; spinach one handful; 
hearts of lettuces two ; mustard and cress one large handful ; a few 
leaves of white beet, and a small }iandful of chives. 

Wash and boil all the herbs together for three minutes ; drain 
the water from them, then mash and mix them well, adding 
pepper and salt. Stir in a batter consbting of flour one ounce ; 
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thin cream one pint ; eggs two. Put the whole in a dish, and 
corer with a good crust. 

Mushroom Pudding, 
370. Chopped mushrooms one handful, to which add 
parsley and green onions, pepper and salt. Boil the whole in 
water or vegetable broth till ^ick ; beat six eggs or more. Mix 
all together, adding a few bread crumbs. Bake the pudding 
quickly in small buttered cups. 

871. Mushrooms one pint ; bread crumbs eight ounces ; 
butter two ounces. Bub the butter in the bread crumbs; add 
pepper and salt, and as much water as will just moisten the bread ; 
then add the mushrooms cut in pieces. 

Line a basin with paste, put in the mixture, coyer the whole 
with paste, tie a cloth over, and boil the pudding one hour and a 
half; or bake it. 

Cheese Pudding, 

372. Grated cheese four ounces ; eggs four, yolks and whites 
beaten separately; flour three tea-spoonfuls ; milk about three 
quarters of a pint ; butter one ounce and a little salt. Mix the flour 
with a little cold milk ; dissolre the butter in the remaining milk, 
and when it boils pour it OTor the mixed flour, then add the 
cheese and yolks of eggs; add the whites immediately before 
putting the pudding in the oyen. 

373. Grated cheese four ounces ; eggs two ; milk or cream 
two or three spoonfcQs; butter one ounce ; cayenne and nutmeg a 
Tery little of each. 

Butter a dish, and bake the pudding about fifteen minutes. See 
270. 

Batteb PuDDiKas. 

374. The batter for puddings should be neither too stiff nor 
too liquid; if too stiff it cannot expand sufficiently, and conse- 
quently the pudding will be hard and tough ; if too liquid the 
flour and other solid particles will descend, and the pudding will 
be denser at the bottom than at the top. When fruit is added the 
batter must be made thicker, or the fruit wiU sink. It is advisable 
to strain the batter well ; the eggs flrst, then the whole. 

Flour puddings will be improved by mixing the ingredients. 
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except fhe eggs, some hours, or eren a day before they aore 
oooked. When milk is used, the batter should not be mixed more 
than an hour or two before it is cooked, especially in hot weather, 
it should also be set in a oool place. Batter paddings expand more 
and consequently are lighter when boiled than baked, and they 
should be rather orerboiled, than not boiled long enough. 

As flour is improyed by long boiling, and milk injured by it* 
water is preferable to milk in making batter for boiled puddings ; 
on the contrary, milk is better for baked puddings, which are im- 
proTed by being baked quickly. 

SaiUd Batter Buddings. 

375. See 60. Batter will be Ughter when boiled in a cloth 
than in a mould ; it should be well beaten immediately before it 
is poured in, and put into boiling water as soon as it has been 
secured with a string, or inclosed in the mould. 

The cloth should be tied loosely for a bread pudding, bnt tightly 
for a batter pudding ; unless the doth or the mould be well filled 
with the batter, the water will enter and break the pudding. 
The pudding should be kept in motion for a few minutes after it 
has been put in the water to prevent the batter from settling, and 
the doth from adhering to the bottom of the pan ; a plate put in 
the pan will serre the latter purpose. The water must be kept 
boiling till the pudding is enough, or it will be sad and heavy, or, 
if a bread pudding it will be broken and watery. 

Keep the pudding covered with water all the time it is being 
cooked, and, if necessary, add fresh boiling water to supply the 
loss by evaporation. 

Dip the pudding in cold water when removed from the pan ; 
the pudding will then more easily leave the doth. 

To serve the pudding, place it with the cloth in a basin ; open 
the doth and lay the &ce of the dish upon the pudding, torn the 
whole over, take off the basin, remove the cloth, and serve imme- 
diately, or it will become sad. 

Baked Batter Fuddings. 

376. See 63. The batter for a baked pudding should not 
^ the mould within an inch or two ; if the mould is too lull, 
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the batter will boil over in the oven, before the floor expands and 
t hiolfffl »' Pt 

All paddings of the cuatard kind^ whether made of eggs and 
milk (mly, or of these with sago, arrowroot, rice (ground or in 
grain), yermioeUiy etc., require a Tery gentle oyen, and would be 
spoiled by too great a heat, the whey separating from the caseine 
and albumen. 

Tapkea should be well braised, or the yolk of eggs used with it 
will separate. 

Simple batter paddings should be baked in a rather brisk oyen, 
and the butter, previoiasly put in the dish, should be boiling hot 
before the batter is poured in, if it is intended that the padding 
dionld be crisp. 

When raisins are used, the oven should be well heated, but not 
too hot 

When whisked whites of eggs are used, as for souffles, they 
should be stirred gently into the mixture just before it is tied up 
for boiling, or before it is put into the oven, the pudding will then 
be yery light, but it wiU Ml soon after it is removed from the 
oven. 

When a padding is sufficiently brown on the surface, before it 
has been well baked through, lay a sheet of writing paper oyer it, 
bat not before it is set; when quite firm in the centre, it will be 
sufficiently baked. 

Batter puddings may be made either thin, as where itiuch 
milk or other fluid is employed ; or the batter may be made stiff 
with eggs and butter only. 

Batter for panca^ies requires about half a pint of liquid to four 
ounces of flour; for a Yorkshire pudding the batter should be 
made rather stiffen 

Batter FkdHmy, 
STit. Flour four ounces ; milk or cream, or a mixtore of the 
two, half a pint to a pint; eggs one to four. Sugar and butter 
may be added in the proportion of from two to four ounces of 
eadi; and currants, raisins, or seasoning, when preferred ; some 
also add a little salt, others substitute water for mUk, and boil a 
litde seasoning in it 
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Mix aooording to 115 g. 

Fill a floured pudding doth with the batter, and tie it tight ; 
or battered tea-cape, or small padding basins, with a cloth tied 
oTcr each ; plange each padding into boiling water, and let it 
boil fast daring half an hoar, or an hoar and a quarter, according 
to size ; or cook it by steam. The padding should be just firm 
enough to stand, when removed from the cloth or mould. 

Or, bake in battered tea-cups, saucers, basin, or pie-dish, three 
parts full of batter, during fifteen minutes or more, according to 
size, or in a shallow dish, as a Yorkshire pudding. 

The padding may be served with butter-sauce and currant 
jelly, or with sweet-sauce ; or with butter and salt, or sugar, etc. 

Bbicabxs.— Oatmeal, maize meal, etc., may be used instead of 
wheat flour. Half a pint of flaid may be sufficient for a boiled 
pudding; a baked one should be made much thinner. Baking is 
said to render eggs less easy of digestion than boiling or steam- 
ing ; hence puddings for invalids should be boiled or steamed. 

If milk be used for a baked padding, one e^ will be sufficient. 
From a quarter to half a tea-spoonful of baking powder will add 
much to the lightness of the pudding. 

To render the pudding savoury, introdnce a little chopped 
parsley and other herbs, or onions, etc., instead of sugar. 

BatUr made with Biestinffs, 

378. See 45. Flour four ounces; biestings one cupful; 
milk nearly a pint. Mix the flour with a little of the milk, and 
when quite smooth stir in the remainder of the milk and 
biestings. 

Boil, steam, or bake as above. No eggs are required when 
biestings are used. 

CfrouHd £iee Pudding. 

379. Ground rice four ounces; milk one pint; eggs one to 
four; butter two to four ounces. To these may be added currants 
one ounce ; raisins four ounces ; and g^ted lemon rind when pre- 
ferred. 

880. Or, ground rice four ounces ; milk one pint and a half ; 
eggs two; sugar two ounces; butter one ounce. 
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Mix aoeording to 115/. Batter a mould and shake into it as 
maeh Tery finely grated bread as will adhere ; then ponr in as 
much of the mixture as will nearly fill the mould, and bake half 
an hoar. ^ 

Or, boil for ten minutes with lemon peel, and line a dish with 
paste, pour in the rice, and bake half an hour. 

Patent barley, tapioca, tous-les-mois, arrowroot, etc., may be 
osed in the same way as ground rice. About two ounces of each 
will be snfScient for a pint of milk. See 354. 

Equal quantities of pease meal and ground rice ; reyalenta and 
prepared barley may ako be used. 

Indian Meal Pudding, 
381. Indian meal or maize flour eight ounces ; boiling water 
nearly one- pint ; molasses two ounces ; salt one-sixth of an ounce. 
Mix all well together ; pour the mixture into a pudding cloth, 
previously dipped in boiling water; leaving a space equal to 
about one-sixth of the contents ; boil the pudding six hours with- 
out intermission. 

Molasses make the pudding lighter, and in some measure supply 
the place of eggs. 

Dried cuttings of sweet apples (72), may be added in the pro- 
portion of three ounces of the apples to eight ounces of meal. 

This pudding is generally eaten with butter. 

Oatmeal Pudding, 
2BQ. Oatmeal one pint ; boiling milk two pints ; eggs two ; 
salt a little. Pour the boiling milk over the oatmeal, and let it 
soak all night. Add the eggs well beaten ; butter a basin that 
will just hold it ; cover it tightly with a floured cloth, and boil it 
an hour and a half. Eat it with cold butter and salt. When 
cold, slice and toast it, and eat it as oat cake buttered. 

Sutherland or Castle JPUddinge, 
883. (a.) See 173. Flour four ounces ; eggs two to four ; 
butter two to four ounces; sugar four ounces. Mix according 
to 117 <^. Bake the puddings in well buttered cups, or steam 
them from twenty to twenty-five minutes. The cups should be 
Httle more than half full. 
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Biee nay be used initoed of flour ; or half rice, half flow ; or 
half rice, half pease meal, etc. Baisins or other prepared fimit 
nay be added. 

(6.) .Flour eight ounces ; eggs four; butter eight ounces ; sagar 
eight ounces ; misinS) a handftil, and the rind of a lemon. 

Mix as at 117 <^i and boil in a mould for six hoars. 

Soufflii. 

884. Souffles are a light kind of puddings, and the mode ef 
making them is the same, whether the principal ingredient be 
whole rice or other grain boiled till yerj tender is milk, and 
pressed through a sieye ; bread cmmbs soaked and passed through 
a sieTo; or ground rice, arrowroot, potato flour, etc The 
pudding is raised by stirring gently to the other ingredients the 
whites of eggs whisked to a Tery firm froth ; this should be done 
immediately before the pudding is put in the OTon. The psn 
should not be quite half full ; bake in a moderate OTen for thirtj 
or forty minutes, and keep the door closed fifteen minutes at 
least, after the pudding is pat in. Serre it inmiediately after it 
is removed from the oyen. 

385. Ground rice four ounces ; milk or cream a pint and 
a half; butter two ounces ; sugar two ounces ; eggs six. 

886. Potato flour two ounces; milk a quarter of a pint; 
cream one pint ; butter two ounces ; sugar two ounces ; eggs six. 
Flarouring when required. Mix as at 115 A. 

887. Potato flour, arrowroot, or toas-les*mois two ooaoes ; 
milk one pint ; or milk a quarter of a pint, cream three-quarters 
of a^t; butter two ounces; salt a tea-spoonful and a little 
less of cayenne; lighUy grated cheese three ounces ;^ eggs 
£9ar. 

CutUtrd Biddififf. 

388. Flour or ground rice two owoes; milk or cream one 
pint; eggs four to six; sugar two ounces; cinnamon or other 
flaTOuring. Beat the eggs with the sugar and floor ; stir iaihe 
milk gradually. Simmer or steam the pudding in a battered 
dish or in cups, or in a floured cloth about forty-flye minutes ; or 
bake it in a dish twenty minutes. A buttered basin may be stock 
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roimd with about twenty large taUe rairins stoned, and the 
padding turned out when boiled. 

Or, boil the aeasoning in the milk, let it stand till cold, then 
add the eggs and sugar as before. Two ounces of butter and six 
almonds may also be added. 

Custard puddings should not be boiled, but simmered with- 
out ceasing; if too great a heat be appUed, the sur&oe 
will be honey-combed, and the whey will be separated (336, 
376). 

889. Milk one pint; cream half a pint; sugar three 
ounces ; yolks of eggs eight. Infuse in the mUk half a pod of 
▼aniUa in short lengths and bruised, simmer twenty minutes ; strain 
it throng muslin to the cream, add the sugar, set them on the fire, 
and pour them when they boil to the beaten yolks of eggs. Stir 
the mixture till nearly cold; boil it gently for an hour in a 
buttered mould or basin that will just hold it; let it stand f<» 
fiTe minutes before it is turned out. Serve it with a syrup of 
fresh fruit or clear fruit jelly dissoWed. The flaTOuring may be 
Taried with bitter almonds, lemon rind, etc. 

A thickly buttered sheet of writing paper should be laid 
between the custard mixture and the doth before it is tied over, 
or the lid of the mould closed upon it. The mould should be 
well buttered and quite filled; when it has been removed from 
the water, the pudding should b6 left in the mould five or six 
minutes before it is turned out, to prerent it breaking or spreading 
about. 



CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGES, FBUIT CEEAMS, ETC. 

890. Costards are formed chiefly of eggs, cream or milk, 
and sugar. 

Milk or cream one pint; eggs one to five ; sugar two to four 
ounces. 

It is better to use milk and cream in equal proportions. If the 
mixture is intended for cold custard to be used in glasses, the 
whites of eggs should be omitted. When few eggs and little 
cream are used, the mixture may be thickened with a tea-spoonful 
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of arrowroot, tous-les-mois, ground rice or potato Btarch pre- 
▼iously mixed quite smooth in a little cold milk. It may also be 
flaToured with cinnamon, mace, lemon peel, laarel-leayes, 
Tanilla, etc. 

Add the sugar and flayouring to one-half of the fluid, and let 
it simmer ten minutes ; or heat the same in a pitcher or jar placed 
in a yessel of boiling water ; remove it from the fire, and when 
the yolks of eggs have been well beaten with the remaining fluid, 
add them to the hot fluid; place the whole over the fire again, 
and stir it till it become sufiiciently thickened, but do not let 
it boil (144). Bemove the custard from the fire and stir 
it occasionally till cold, then pour it into custard glasses, haying 
first remoyed any undissolyed seasoning. Or, put the custard into 
a mould, -which place in a steamer containing yery little water, 
and not too tightly ooyered. As soon as the custard will bear the 
weight of your finger, remoye it from the steamer, let it stand 
till cold, turn it out of the mould, and garnish with whipped 
cream. 

When cream can be had, no thickening and fewer yolks of 
eggs will be required. 

891. When eggs and cream are scarce, a cheap custard may 
be made as follows : 

MUk one pint ; one yolk of egg ; sugar one ounce ; arrowroot 
one dessert-spoonful; flayour and mix as aboye. 

Baked Custard. 

892. Milk, or milk and cream one pint; eggs beaten three 
or four; sugar two ounces; nutmeg or other fiayour when 
desired. 

898. Or, milk half a pint; strong coffee or cocoa half a 
pint; eggs two to four; sugar two ounces. 

Line a dish with good paste, pour in the custard, and bake it 
half an hour ; ot pour it into cups and bake or steam it ten 
minutes or more. 

Some boil half a pod of yanilla, or a little cinnamon, etc., in the 
milk about twenty minutes, and when cold, strain it to the cream, 
add the sugar, and when again heated pour the whole on the 
beaten eggs and stir till cold. Bake or boil it gently in a well 
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buttered mould or basin one boor. Let tbe cnstard stand fire 
minutes before it is turned out. Serve witb fruit syrup, etc., or 
fruit. Tbe mixture may be made entirely of wbites of eggs if 
more conyenient. 

BlanC'Mange, 

894. Milk balf a pint ; cream balf a pint ; rind of balf a 
lemon, or a little cinnamon, or one or two laurel leayes, or two or 
three bitter almonds, blancbed and bruised ; one or two ounces of 
sugar, and from half an ounce to an ounce of isinglass. 

BoU the seasoning a few minutes in tbe milk, then remoye 
them ; but it is preferable to rub the lemon rind with pieces of 
lump sugar, and then add them to the milk ; stir in the cream, 
isinglass, etc., and stir the whole oyer the fire till the isinglass is 
dis8olyed« Strain the blano-mange into a bowl, stir it till nearly 
cold, then turn it into a mould and let it cool. 

Iringlass and gelatine, though generally employed, are objec- 
tionable in Vegetarian cookery; their place, therefore, is frequently 
supplied by ground rice, arrowroot, carrageen moss, etc., but 
they are somewhat deficient in firmness, and the blanc-inange 
made with them is subject to become watery after standing some 
tiuie. 

Ground Rice Blanc-Mange* 

895. Milk one pint; ground rice two ounces; sugar two 
ounces ; lemon peel, cinnamon, or other seasoning. 

Boil the milk, seasoning, etc., as aboye ; mix the rice with a 
little cold milk, and rub it till quite smooth; add it to the boiling 
milk, and stir it while oyer the fire till quite thick; pour it into a 
mould, and when cold turn it out. Senre it with a little cream 
and sugar, or decorate it ihth sweet-meats. 

Arrowroot and tapioca may be prepared in the same way. Or, 
two-thirds ground rice, and one-third arrowroot. 

896. When carrageen moss is used, wash and steep from half 
to three quarters of an ounce in water for three minutes ; take 
it out and shake the water from each piece, then boil the moss in 
a quart of milk, or milk and cream, until it attains the consistency 
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of warm jelly, or until sufficiently thick to retain the shape of the 
mould.* Strain it through a mualin hag and season as ahore. 
For jelly, hoil the moss in water, strain without pressure, add 
the usual seasoning but no eggs (8, 44). 
Bread and biscuit jelly, see 207. 

897. Line a mould with any kind of preseryes, or a mixture 
of them ; soak sponge cake in hot custard, and put it over the 
preserve ; then pour oyer it a thin blanc-mange to bind the whole 
together ; when cold turn it out of the mould. 

Ihtit OreafM^ etc, 

398. Gooseberries,' apples, or rhubarb peeled and out, two 
pints. Stew the fruit with a yery little water (68), and pulp it 
through a sieye or oolander ; add about half a pound of sugar. 
Beat the yolks of two eggs with a quart of milk ; heat it gently 
oyer a slow fire, till it begins to simmer ; then stir it by degrees 
to the fruit, and serye it when cold. Cream, or milk and cream, 
may be used without eggs, and a littie cinnamon, nutmeg, lemon 
peel, or other seasoning may be simmered with the milk when 
preferred. Some use a little perry or cider in stewing the fruit 

This preparation has receiyed the appellation of goosehsfry 
fool, etc. 

899. Mash strawberries, raspberries, or other pulpy fruit 
gently, strew a littie sugar oyer it, and let it drain through a 
sieye without pressure. Add sugar, cream, and a littie milk if 
required. Beat the whole lightly in a bowl, and as the froth is 
formed lay it on the back of a sieye, pour the cream into gUsses, 
and lay the froth on the top. Jam or jelly may be used instead 
of fresh fruit ; six ounces to a pint of cream, ad^g also the juice 
of a lemon. Instead of fruit use two ounces of sweet almonds, 
blanched and beaten to a paste (57), a pint of cream, three ounces 
of sugar, and the juice of two lemons. Beat the whole and 
proceed as aboye. 

400. Presenred fruit or jam passed through a siere two 
ounces ; currant jelly two ounces ; powdered loaf sugar two 
ounces; the whites of two or three eggs. Beat the whole up 

• Some leoominend it to beboilfld firom two to four hous. 
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togetber for an bonr, or nntU it will stand firmly. It may l>e 
eaten with moulded rice, etc. 

401. Baspberriee or other fruit one pound, or tweWe 
ounces of their juice ; sugar four to eight ounces; cream one pint. 
Boil the cream and dissolye the sugar in the juice of the fruit ; 
mix them with the boiling cream- stir till the whole is rather 
thick, then ponr it into glasses. 

402. Apples six ; whites of eggs six ; sugar four ounces. 
Stew the fruit, and pass it through a sieye ; beat the whites to 

a froth, with the sugar ; beat the fruit to a froth, and add it to the 
whites ; then whisk the whole till it becomes pretty firm ; heap it 
high on a dish, or lay it over stewed apples or trifle. 

403. Baspberry jelly one-eighth of a pint; sugar one 
ounce and a half ; cream half a pint nearly ; isinglass three-eighths 
of an ounce. See 394. 

Boil the isinglass in the cream ; strain it into a basin, and let it 
remain till cool, but not set ; mix the cream and juice together, 
and whisk the whole till it begins to stiffen ; put it in moulds, and 
let it stand till the following day. 

For moulds of a similar kind see Farinacea in Moulds, 209. 

404. The juice of six oranges and a little of the rind; 
sugar four ounces* water half a pint; iBinglass one ounce. Dis- 
solye the isinglass in the water, adding also the juice, rind, and 
sugar ; beat the whole tUl nearly firm and cool ; put it bto a 
mool^ and turn it out next day. If lemons be substituted for the 
oranges, add more sugar. 

405. The thin rind of two lemons, and the juice of three; 
isinglan one ounce ; cold water one pint ; loaf sugar twelye ounces ; 
whites of eggs two. 

I^ut the isinglass in the water, let it stand five minutes ; then 
dissol?e it oyer the fire, adding the sugar and. the juice and rinds of 
the lemons, thinly pared ; boil the whole two or three minutes, 
strain, and let it stand till nearly cold; add the whites of eggs 
well beaten, and whisk for about half an hour. Put it lightly into 
a glass diah, giving it a rough or rocky appearance. 

406. Cream one pint; sugar to taste ; lemon one. 
Squeeze the juice of th« lemon into a large baain; add the 

grated peel and the pounded sugar ; mix them well, aod pour th^ 
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oream to them by degrees; wliiak the mixtnre tiU it beeomes a 
thick froth ; moisten a dotii and spread it in a sieve, the size yon 
wish the cream or cake to be; pour in the mixture and let it stand 
twenty-four hours to drain ; place it in a glass dish and garnish 
with preserre. Some add a glass of sherry to the lemon juice, etc. 
407. Cream one pint; sugar to taste; isinglass one 
ounce and a half; white wine one glass ; lemon rind one. 

Dinolye the isinglass in the wine ; rub the lemon rind apon the 
loaf sugar ; set it o? er the fire, and when dissolved, remoTe it, and 
add the cold cream by degrees, stirring it well all the time. When 
it becomes rather stiff pour it into a mould. 



COLOURING FOR JELLIES AND CREAMS. 

408. J2Mf.— Boil fifteen grains of cochineal in the finest 
powder, with a drachm and a half of cream of tartar, in half a 
pint of water, very slowly for half an hour ; add whilst boiling a 
bit of alum, the size of a pea. Or, red beet sUoed, and some 
liquor poured oyer. 

KP%tto.— -Almonds finely pounded with a little water or cream. 

Telhw,^Yo\kB of eggs, or a little saffron steeped in the liquor, 
and squeezed. 

Ortm, — Spinach or beet leayes pounded; express the juice, and 
simmer it in a tea-cup placed in a saucepan of water, till it sets ; 
drain it gently on the back of a fine sieye. For j/slUes and creams 
mix it in a mortar with finely powdered augar ; for soups, dilute it 
with a little of the boiling stock, and stir it to the remainder. If 
pounded with plenty of sugar, and then boiled to candy height 
oyer a dear fire, and poured out into cakes, it may be stored in a 
tin box for future use. 



PIES, TARTS, PASTIES, ETC. 
409. Pies consist of fruit, roots, or other yegetables, partly 
or entirely surrounded with paste or bread crumbs, and baked. 
When entirely surrounded with paste, they are cklled Raised 
Pies (190). 
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For Fruit Pies a very thin strip of paste should be placed round 
the edge of the dish, fill it well with fruit, and moisten the edge of 
the paste, that the coyer which is to be placed oyer the whole may 
adhere. In winter the dish should be warm, and the pie should 
be baked in a quick oyen. 

For Sayoury Pies the sides, as well as the edges of the dish, 
should be lined with paste. The upper crust may yary from half 
an inch to an inch in thickness. If the paste be light, the thick- 
ness will be double when baked. For the mode of preparing paste 
for pies, see 186, etc. 

A hole should be made in the centre of the top of the crust, or 
just within the border of pies and tumoyers, that some of the 
steam may escape ; this will preyent the juice or grayy from boiling 
oyer. A slip of writing paper rolled up, but not close, may be 
inserted to keep the hole open. Some persons insert a small cup 
in the pie to preyent the escape of the syrup, but it has no such 
effect, for the cup remains empty until the pie cools, after which 
there is no danger of the syrup escaping. As the pie cools, the 
syrup is forced into the cup, and is thus preyented from mixing 
with the contents of the pie, if this be thought desirable ; the cup 
also will assist to support the coyer. 

A little water shoiUd be added to the contents of a sayoury pie, 
but sugar or treacle only should be added to fruit, as water would 
destroy its flayour. 

410. Pasties or Tumoyers are formed by rolling out paste 
about one-third of an inch thick and six inches square. The fruit 
is then laid on one half the paste, the other half turned oyer it, 
and the edges wetted a little, and then united by being well 
pressed together. Bake them on tins or flat dishes. 

Apples stewed as for sauce, rhubarb, scalded gooseberries, pre- 
seryes, etc., may be used in filling them. 

411. Puffs are a smaller kind of Tumoyer, and may be made 
triangular, semicircular, etc. 

412 Fruit cakes are made thus : Procure some pieces of 
tin about a foot long, and six, nine, or more inches wide. Roll 
out puff paste about one-eighth of an inch thick, and large enough 
to coyer the tin ; put upon it a layer of sweet mince meat (417, 
etc)., about half an inch thick; coyer it with paste about twice the 
U 
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thickness of the bottom crust ; trim the paste from the udes, and 
divide the top into small squares. Bake in a moderate oYen, 
then sift loaf sugar OTer. Banbury and Eccles Cakes are thiu 
made. 

413. Tarts are formed by lining small tins with paste, filling 
them up with fruit, and then coyering them with paste. 

Baspberries and a few red currants, preserres, young goose- 
berries, etc., are generally used for tarts. 

Tarts may also be made thus : roll out a good paste about a 
quarter of an inch thick, cut it into round cakes witii a tin cutter, 
about three inches in diameter; then cut a piece out of half the 
number of cakes with a cutter about two inches in diameter, 
leaving a rim or border about half an inch broad; wet the edges 
of the cakes with as little water as possible, and lay the rims of 
paste on each cake ; bake them in a moderately hot oyen ; lay 
them on a dishy and when quite cold, put preserved fruit in each 
tart 

414. Tartlets or *< Tourtes " are made by rolling out puff or 
other paste a quarter of an inch thick, and lining small patfy-pans 
or plates with it. Trim the edges, and then put in any kind of 
jam, marmalade, or preserved fruit. Ornament the border if 
there be one ; string the fruit with paste (194) in various figures, 
and bake from six to ten minutes, in a quick oven. They should 
be very lightly browned. 

415. Meringues are tarts covered with beaten white of egg 
and sugar, instead of paste, and baked in a moderate oven. 

Mix eight ounces of finely sifted loaf sugar as lightly as possi- 
ble with eight whites of eggs wMsked to a strong froth, and 
flavour it with any essence you please. Line patty pans with 
puff paste, put in preserve, and cover it with the whites of eggs 
and sugar. Bake in a moderate oven. Or, half fill a pie di^ 
with apples, rhubarb, or other fruit, which has been stewed with 
a little butter and sugar ; cover the fruit while warm with the 
beaten whites and sugar, and sprinkle a little sugar over ; place 
the dish in a slow oven, until a pale brown and stiff crust has 
been formed. If the oven be too hot, the meringue will be 
spoiled. 

416. To prepare fhiit for pies, see 285. 
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A quarter of a pound of sugar will generally be sufficient for 
a quart of findt. 

Wlien pies are made of green gooseberries, apples, or rhubarb, 
it is advisable to clarify tbe sugar, that is, to boil it in a little 
water, but water should not be poured into the pie for this 
purpose. 

llie parings and cores of apples and pears may be stewed in a 
Uttle water, and the strained liquor poured through a small funnel 
into the pie when it has been baked. 

All pies made with summer fruit, cranberries, or winter pre- 
serves, will be improved by the addition of apples pared and 
sliced. When apples are mixed with jam, they should be sliced 
thin ; and if syrup be wanted, a few slices shoidd be boiled with a 
Uttle of the jam in sugar and water. 

Fruits preserved with sugar should be added after the crust 
has been baked; a cover may be baked for them. 

A little sago or tapioca is a pleasant addition to rhubarb ; it 
should be scattered between the fruit. Those who prefer much 
flavour in their fruit pies, may add lemon peel, cinnamon, nutmeg, 
marmalade, etc. 

The above directions for frait pies will be suf&cient without a 
special recipe for each kind of fruit. 

Sweet 3finee-meat for Cakes and Fiea. 

417. Flour four ounces ; butter two or three ounces ; sugar 
six ounces; candied orange or lemon peel one ounce and a 
half; currants ten ounces; cinnamon a quarter of an ounce; 
allspice quarter of an ounce. 

418. The crumbs of stale savoy or pound cake^ and of 
sweet biscuits ; add chopped apples, currants, candied peels ; 
mixed spices; a Uttle butter and sugar, juice and yellow rind of 
lemon, the latter rubbed upon sugar, or a Uttle essence of lemon ; 
moisten the whole with a Uttle raspberry jam, or treacle. 

419. Apples peeled, cored, and chopped fine, sixteen ounces ; 
butter twelve ounces; lemon, orange, and citron peels mixed, 
twelve ounces ; sugar six ounces ; a smaU nutmeg and other spices. 
Currants sixteen ounces, and raisins chopped fine four ounces, 
may be added. 

The butter in the above receipts should be beaten to a cream, or 
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diBsolyed at a gentle heat ; mix all the ingredients well together, 
and preM the mixtare into a jar for fntore nse ; the apples, how- 
eyer, should not he added till the cakes are made. 

Root, Hebb, and other Savotjbt Pibs. 

420. Potatoes two pounds; onions two ounces; hutter one 
ounce ; water half a pint. Pare and cut the potatoes ; put a 
layer of onions cut small hetween the layers of potatoes ; season 
with pepper and salt ; lay the butter at the top in small pieces ; 
pour in Uie water; cover the whole with paste and bake. 

The onions may be replaced by mushrooms cot small. Hard 
boiled eggs cut in slices or small pieces, may be distributed between 
the layers. Half an ounce of tapioca or sago is an improyement ; 
these should be well washed and steeped in cold water before they 
are added; or they may be reduced to a jelly, and added to the pie 
when baked. When mushrooms are not used, the flayour may be 
improved by the addition of a little ketchup, which may either be 
added when the pie is made, or poured in with a little melted 
butter, etc., after the pie has been baked. Some add a little 
celery or powdered sage, sliced turnips, carrots, asparagus, 
or otiier vegetables. 

These observations are equally applicable to any of the following 
pies. 

421. Potatoes twenty-four ounces ; turnips six ounces; 
onions two ounces ; celery one ounce ; tapioca one ounce ; batter 
one ounce; eggs three; pepper and salt. 

422. Potatoes, carrots, turnips, onions, celery, equal quan- 
tities of each. Gut the carrots and turnips into dice, and the 
onions and celery into small pieces ; fry them in butter with a 
Uttle flour, pepper and salt till tender, but n6t burnt ; put them 
in a pie dish with the sliced potatoes, a little butter and flour, 
and a cupful of water ; stew the whole in the oven till tender, then 
cover with a crust and bake. 

423. Potatoes, carrots, turnips, mushrooms, peas, onions, 
lettuces, parsley, etc., may be stewed with a little butter, pepper 
and salt; bake a crust over a dish, with a cup in to support it, 
then add the stewed vegetables. 
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424. Tiimipa twenty-four ounces; onions foor ounces; 
batter one ounce ; water half a pint. 

425. Carrots two pounds; butter two ounces; water 
quarter of a pint. The carrots should be well washed and brushed, 
tiien sliced, grated, or scraped, whilst raw ; or they may be half 
boiled and sliced. 

426. Mushrooms six ounces; butter one ounce ; water half 
a pint; peas or potatoes pared and sliced, sixteen ounces; 
tapioca half an ounce ; a little pepper and salt. The parings and 
stalks of the mushrooms may be steWed half an hour in water : 
strain and add the tapioca preyiously steeped, and when the pie 
has been baked pour in the gpravy. 

427. Vegetable marrow and celery in equal quantities, and 
one onion boiled ; cut them small, season with pepper and salt, 
add a dessert-spoonful of tapioca steeped in a quarter of a pint 
of cold water, and one ounce of butter. 

428. Scald some spinach, drain and squeeze it dry; chop 
and stew it in butter and cream, adding a little salt, sugar, 
and citron. Bake in puff paste. 

Lettuce, spinach, beet, parsley, leeks in equal quantities ; a 
small onion chopped, a leaf or two of sage, butter, pepper, and 
salt, eggs, groats, a little flour and water, milk or cream, bread 
emmbs, etc. A mixture of any of these may be made into a pie 
as aboye, more fluid being added when the mixture is not 
Bufliciently moist. 

Savoury Hes. 

429. 1. Plain cold omelet cut in small pieces; tapioca 
washed and steeped in water ten or fifteen minutes. Butter a pie 
dish, spread a layer of tapioca on the bottom, then a layer of the 
omelet, and contisue the layers of tapioca and omelet till the dish 
is nearly full ; add also seasoning and a few small pieces of butter ; 
cover the whole with a good crust and bake. A few sliced 
potatoes or mushrooms may be added. The above may also be 
baked in small dishes or in patty pans lined with puff paste, or 
in a raised crust. 

480. 2. Common hasty pudding, mixed with onion, sage, 
and other herbs, a little butter, pepper, and salt. Line patty pans 
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with a thort paste, fill them wiA the miztiire. Bake them caie- 
liilly, and before aemng the pattact, giate some cheese otct them, 
and hrown them before the &n. Instead of the hasty podding, 
grated carrots and tnrmpa or eCher Ti^tables may be imsd; 
adding a little batter, strong bran tea, and seaaoning. 

481. Eggs two, boiled herd and cat smali; creed liee 
two tabla-apoonfolB; potaloa two, alieed; batter one oonce; 
azTOwxoot two spoonfals made info jellj with half a pint of 
water ; cream a ^oonM ta two ; season with cayenne, or p^»er 
and salt. Lay the sUeed potatoes at the bottom of the dish, then 
the rice, eggs, etc. in layen. 

43d. Breed cmmbs six ooncm ; chopped onions half an 
onnee; ^gs foor. Moisten the bread cmmbs with four taUe- 
spoenfols of cold water; add the eggs well beaten ; pepper and 
salt ; mix the ingredienta weD, tie them in a doth and boil fortf- 
fife minntes. ^VHien cold, cut the padding in small pieces; add 
two or three hard boiled ^gs eat in pieces; one ovnce of tapioca; 
and two oances of batter in small piecm; coyer the whde with a 
paste end bake. A few small moshrooms may be added. 

483. Onion and sage Mtters eat small ; moshrooms; hard 
boiled ^gs three; tapioca two oances; batter one oonfie. 

See also the mixtores for Foroemeat Podding, Z56 to 368. 

434. This term is osed to designate shells of psstiy iiOed 
with cord; or with rice, potatoes, and other mixtores and baked; 
hot itiB strictly applicid>le only when cord is osed. For caseine 
or cord, see 15 and 50. BoU oot some paste to the thickness of 
irom a qoarter to half an inch ; line the pans or cases with it, 
leaTing the middle a little thinner than the rest ; trim the paste 
from the edges and notch them roond ; pot in the cord and bake. 
The cord shoold be robbed throogh a sieve with a little batter, 
and, when qoite smooth, a few corrants and soger added. One 
or more yolks of ^gs may be added, also cream, almonds, 
mace, notmeg, etc. ; or lemon or orange joice, the rind robbed 
on loaf sogar, or candied lemon peel. 

435. Groond rice foor oonoes; new milk one pint and a 
half; hotter foor oonces ; soger foor oonces ; ^gs foor to six 
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well beaten, and a grain or two of salt. Boil the rioe in the milk 
fifteen ndnates, and when remoTed from the fire and nearly cold, 
add the batter just melted, sugar, ^gs, and salt. Line some large 
patty pans or saucers with thin paste, fill them three parts full, 
strew currants oyer the top or mix them in, and bake fifteen or 
twenty minutes in a gentle oven. Some boil a little cinnamon in 
the milk, others flarour with nutmeg, lemon rind, or almond 
flaTour, etc. 

486. Potatoes boiled or roasted and passed through a sieye, 
eight ounces ; butter four ounces ; sugar four ounces ; eggs three ; 
the rind of one lemon and half the juice. Dissolve the butter, 
or beat it to a cream ; beat the eggs, and mix all the ingredients 
weU together. A few currants may be added ; or a piece of stale 
saToy or pound cake crumbled in. Bake in pans lined with paste 
as aboTe. 

437. Sweet almonds six ounces; bitter almonds half an 
ounce; Naples biscuits grated six ounces; butter melted four 
ounces ; yolks of eggs six ; whites three ; juice and rind of a 
lemon, sugar to taste. Pound the almonds (67), beat the eggs, and 
mixweU. 

488. Naples biscuits grated two ounces; butter melted 
four ounces; eggs four; lemon juice and rind, and sugar to 
taste. 

489. Apples grated eight ounces; butter melted four 
ounces ; sugar four ounces ; yolks of eggs four, and whites two ; 
juice and rind of a lemon. Bread crumbs two table-spoonfuls, 
or Naples biscuits grated and beaten up with the other ingredients, 
make the cheese-cakes lighter (302). 

440. Boiling cream one pint poured on a sliced roll. Let 
this stand two hours; add five or six well beaten eggs; butter 
melted four ounces ; currants eight ounces, and a little mace. 

441. Cocoa-nut washed, pared, and grated, six ounces; 
sugar four to six ounces ; milk of the nut or water two or three 
table-spoonfuls ; eggs five ; half a lemon rind. Stew the cocoa- 
nut till tender, along with the sugar and milk, stirring it 
frequently; when rather cooled add the eggs well beaten and 
strained, and the lemon rind grated. Bake as aboye thirteen to 
fifteen minutes. 
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442. Boil one luge carrot tOl tender, mb it throngli a liere 
and mix well with two small table-spoonfitk of floor ; one egg well 
beaten ; a tea-fpoonfbl of milk ; aogar, cnrrantSy and "flaiyftpiBg 
aeoording to taste. Line pattj-pans with pastry, fill them with 
the mixtare, and bake. 



OMELETS, FRITTERS, PANCAKES, ETC. 

448. There is little difference in these preparations, 
except as regards consistency, size, and the proportion of eggs 
employed. 

Omelets consist principally of eggs, and may be either fried or 
baked. Fritters are composed/)f Tarions ingredients, nsnally in 
the state of a stiff batter, and are made smaller and thicker than 
omelet?. Pancakes are made of a thinner batter, and consequently 
they spread wider in the pan than fritters. All Med articles 
should be well drained from the fut by placing them on a drainer, 
or on blotting paper, and serred as soon as ready. 

Eggs should be well and lightly beaten, and a little salt added. 
When leeks, onions, eschalots, or other Tcgetables are used, they 
should be chopped small, and beaten with the eggs. When sweet 
herbs are used, parsley should form a part; tarragon, or any 
other Tegetable which imparts a high flaTour, should be used 
sparingly, and with this precaution any sort of pot herbs may be 
employed. 

The batter or oil used for frying should be good and quite 
hot. 

The batter should be as smooth as cream, and should be briskly 
beaten immediately before it is put in the pan. It is better when 
made some hours before it is used. 

For mixing the ingredients, read the directions (117, etc.]- 
Omelets may be used cold, as sandwiches, between two pieces of 
buttered bread, a little mustard being added. 

Baked omelets when cold are excellent, if sliced and fried 
brown, and sauce poured oyer them ; or they may be eaten cold 
with mint sauce and mashed potatoes. 
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Oheleis. 

444. An omelet may be either plain, sayoory, or sweet ; it 
should be neither greasy, burnt, nor too much done. The fire 
should not be too hot, as the object is to heat the omelet well 
through, but not to brown it much. It should not be made too 
thin, and too much white of egg will render it hard. 

When the batter has been well mixed, p(fur it into a pan con- 
taining boiling butter, stir it with a spoon till it begins to set, turn 
it up round the edges, and when it is of a light brown, it is 
suf&ciently cooked. The omelet should not be turned, or it will be 
flattened and tough ; fold one-half over the other, and lay it on a 
hot dish, the browned side outward. A salamander may be used 
for the upper side if it should be preferred brown. The pan in 
which an omelet is fried should be small to preyent the batter 
spreading too much : when the pan is not small enough, hold it 
on one side. 

Ko sauce should be poured oyer the omelet. 

To bake an omelet, melt a little butter iu a dish, pour in the 
mixture, and bake it in a quick oyen. 

The following mixtures are intended for tolerably large omelets ; 
when required smaller, diminish the number of eggs, etc. 

JPiain Omelets. 

445. Eggs four ; butter one to two ounces To these may 
be added bread crumhs two to four ounces ; or, bread crumbs one 
ounce, and mashed potatoes two ounces ; or flour one ounce ; or 
boiled rice four ounces. 

To any of these forms add a little salt and pepper, or 
cayenne, or nutmeg and mace; and milk or cream sufficient 
to g^ye the whole a proper consistency. Grated cheese and 
French beans boiled and cut small, of each two ounces ; parsley 
a quarter of an ounce may be added to the beaten eggs and 
butter. The butter may be omitted in these and the following 
receipts if the omelet be thought too rich yrith it. 

Savoury Omelets, 

446. Eggs four ; butter a quarter to half an ounce ; flour 
one table-spoonful; cream or milk a tea-cupful; parsley shred 
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fine a dessert-spoonftil; two middle-sized onioiu boiled and 
shred ; cayenne and salt, a little of each. The whole should be 
of a light consistency, and may then be either Med, or baked 
in cnps. 

Instead of the onion add chires, beets, or spinach chopped 
small, one dessert-spoonfiil ; sweet leeks, a small tea-spoonftd ; 
lemon thyme, one tea-spoonful. A yery little tarragon may also 
be added. 

447. Eggs fonr ; batter one to two ounces ; bread crumbs 
four table-spoonfuls ; parsley and chiyes cut yery fine, one table- 
spoonful of each ; cream or nulk as may be required ; a little salt, 
pepper, cayenne, or nutmeg. Instead of chiTes, leeks or onions 
may be used. 

448. Eggs four ; butter one to two ounces ; bread crumbs 
two ounces ; flour and oatmeal half an ounce of each ; potatoes 
one or two mashed ; onions one to two ounces ; sage half a tea- 
spoonfdl, lemon thyme and sweet maijoram mixed, half a 
tea-spoonful. 

440. Eggs four ; butter one ounce, or oliye oil one table- 
spoonful; bread crumbs two table - spoonfuls ; haricot beans 
boiled one pint ; parsley half an ounce ; milk half a tea-cupful ; 
salt and pepper. Steep, boil, and then mash the beans with the 
milk ; rub them through a sieve or fine colander, and add the 
other ingredients ; pour the omelet into a buttered dish, and bake 
it in a moderately hot oyen one hour. Serye with brown sauce. 

450. Eggs four; butter two ounces; macaroni one ounce; 
bread crumbs four ounces ; cream or new milk a quarter of a 
pint; chopped parsley a quarter of an ounce; sweet leeks one 
tea^spoonftU ; lemon tiiyme, marjoram, winter aayoury, and sweet 
basil mixed, one tea-spoonful. Boil the macaroni till tender, and 
cut it in small pieces ; boil the cream, pour it on the bread crumbs, 
and coyer them with a plate. When cold, add the herbs, butter 
melted, eggs beaten, and the macaroni; mix them well, and 
season with mace, cayenne, and white pepper, salt, and spice 
powder. Pour the whole into a buttered dish or mould ; steam it 
with paper oyer the top three quarters of an hour, or bake it in 
the oyen. Serre with mushroom sauce or with brown saooe and 
currant jelly. 
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461. One egg; bread crumbs two or three ounces soaked in 
cream; a little parsley and a few chiyes chopped: pepper and 
salt. 

Put the mixture into a well buttered shallow dish, and bake 
twenty minutes. 

Sweet Omekte. 

452. Eggs four ; butter one to two ounces ; sugar half to 
one ounce. 

Fry the omelet carefully, and just before turning it upon the 
dish put two spoonfuls of preserye (raspberry or currant jelly, etc.) 
in the centre. 

453. Eggs four; sifted sugar one ounce; flour a small 
table-spoonfal ; a little lemon peel shred fine; thin cream one 
pint. Four the mixture into a buttered pan, and bake at a very 
moderate heat twenty minutes. Oamish with preserves. 

454. Eggs four ; flour one ounce ; milk one pint. Thicken 
the milk oyer the fire ; add the whisked eggs. Pour one half of 
the mixture into the frying pan, and when just set, put four 
table-spoonfuls of currant jeUy in the centre of the batter ; coyer 
the jelly with the remaining half, and serye as soon as the upper 
portion is fixed. Instead of the currant jelly, a few heads of 
asparagus boiled and cut small, may be put between the two layers 
of batter. 

FfilTTEBS. 
Fruit Fritters. 

465. Apples or rhubarb may be made into fritters, thus : 
Dress the fruit as for puddings (285), cut it into slices or 
conyenient lengths, and put it into a basin with powdered sugar 
strewed oyer it, and let it remain thus several hours. BoU the 
portions of fruit in flour, or dip them in batter, described at 198. 
Fry them till of a Hght brown colour in boiling butter or oil ; 
they should be quite dry and crisp. 

466. Flour four ounces ; warm cream half a pint ; yolks of 
eggs two ; sugar one table-spoonful ; yeast one dessert-spoonful. 

Form a batter with these and let it stand to rise one hour. 
Gut the fruit in slices or short lengths, put them separately into 
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boiliiig butter ; ttrew sugar and nutmeg, if liked, oyer thenii flien 
eoTcr them with the batter, and fry them till of a proper colour. 
If baking powder be lubatituted for the yeast, bake immediately 
(115 ».) 

467. Chop the firnit small, add a few currants, and mix them 
with the batter of the last recdpt; drop into boiling butters 
sufficient quantity to form a fritter, and when sufficiently done on 
one side, turn it that both sides may be equally browned. Brain 
the butter from the fritters and sift sugar oyer them. These are 
frequentiy serred with hot ale and sugar, but they are very good 



468. E^four yolks and two whites; flour four ounces; 
one large i^ple finely chopped, raisins stoned and shred three 
ounces ; sugar one table-spoonful ; a littie yeast and half a cup 
of milk. 

The batter for fritters should be rather thicker than for pan- 
cakes. 

469. Eggs three or four ; rice three ounces ; flour one table- 
spoonful; butter one ounce; sugar two ounces; milk one pint; 
apples four ounces; currants three ounces; half a lemon rind. 
Simmer the rice in the milk till nearly tender, and till the mix- 
ture is thick and dry ; add the sugar and butter, and when only 
just warm, mix the currants, apples chopped fine, flour, and eggs. 
Fry in small fritters from fiye to seven minates, then sift white 
sugar oyer them. 

Fritters made of Rice and other Grains, 

460. The yarious grains may be made into fritters thus : 
Cree the grain in water or milk, and when nearly cold add eggs, 
well beaten, in the proportion of fiye eggs to six ounces of grain, 
weighed before being creed ; season with pepper and salt, and fry in 
cakes about four inches in diameter and three quarters of an inch 
thick. Before being fried they may, if preferred, be dipped in 
beaten egg, 

Serye with brown sauce, or crisped parsley and melted batter. 

Instead of pepper and salt, currants may be added, or sugar 
may be sifted oyer them when remoyed from the pan. Cinnamon, 
lemon rind, etc., may be boiled with the rice. Neither melted 
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bntter nor sauce of any kind should be poured over fritters, as 
it would render them too soft. 

Cooked hominy eight ounces; flour one table-spoonful; mix; 
season with pepper and salt, and fry. 

FritterB mad$ of JRoots, etc, 

461. Potatoes, carrots, etc. , may be half boiled, sliced, dipped 
in batter, and fried ; or boil and mash them, add a little flour, or 
oatmeal, or bread crumbs ; three or four eggs for every half-pound 
of roots, and two or three ounces of sugar ; or pepper and salt if 
intended to be saroury. Beat the mixture well, and fry as pre- 
▼iously directed. 

The mixture for potato pudding at 359 may also be made into 
fritters. 

Various other kinds of Fritters. 

462. Toast lightly some slices of bread without crust, about 
half an inch thick ; dip them in cream or new milk, and lay them 
on a dish. To three well beaten eggs add a little mace, grated 
lemon peel, sugar, and a quarter of a pint of cream, and pour 
a little upon each toast ; then fry them, putting the wet side 
downwards ; pour on the tops the remainder of the mixture ; fry 
them till of a light brown, sift sugar orer them, and senre them 
with sweet sauce. 

Slices of plum cake, plum pudding, etc. may be fried as fritters. 

463. Bread crumbs four ounces; boiling water, or milk 
half pint ; eggs two to four; bntter half an ounce. 

Pour the boiling fluid upon the bread crumbs, and let them soak 
one hour ; beat the mixture with a fork, removing all hard pieces ; 
add the beaten eggs and butter ; and if intended to be sweet, add 
from two to four ounces of sugar, and a little lemon rind and 
juice; also, if preferred, three ounces of currants, or four of 
chopped apples or other fruit, and fry. 

If intended to be savoury, substitute for the sugar, etc., onions 
previously boiled in two or three waters and chopped small, two 
to four ounces ; oatmeal one ounce ; sage one tea-spoonful ; lemon 
thy)ne and sweet marjoram half a tea-spoonful of each ; a little 
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pepper and nit. Mix the whole welly adding more flnid wbea 
neceisarj ; fry and aerre up with brown lanoe. 

Thia Dtxtare may alao be baked wbde aa an omelet, in a 
battered disb. 

464. Bread cramba six onncea; eggs four; paralej half 
an ounce. 

465. Bread cnunbe twelve onnces ; chopped onions twelre 
ounces ; chopped sage (preyionsly boiled a little) two tea-spoonfuls i 
chopped parsley one tea-spoonM ; eggs three ; cream two taUe- 
spoonfiils. Fry the onions with the sage till rather brown, mix 
the whole, and divide into fritters. 

466. Bread cmmbs eight onnces; batter two or three 
ounces ; eggs four to six ; cream three or foar table-spoonfuU ; 
parsley half an ounce ; leeks half an ounce ; sweet marjoram, winter 
saroury and lemon thyme mixed, a quarter of an ounce ; a little 
pepper and salt. Bub the butter into the bread crumbs, mix 
the whole well, and fry. 

467. Mashed potatoes sixteen ounces; bread crumbs, two 
ounces ; eggs five ; season with pepper and salt. 

468. Bice coarsely ground four ounces ; eggs four ; parsley 
one tea-spoonful ; onions finely chopped one tea-spoonful ; pepper 
and salt. Boil the ifice in about half a pint of water ; let it cool, 
then add the other ingredients, and mix well. Fry and serve with 
brown sauce. 

460. Flour one table spoonful; one egg; a little milk, 
pepper, salt, and cayenne. Mix them eo as to form a thick batter ; 
stir in four ounces of grated cheese just before it is dropped into 
the pan to be fried. Immediately before removing each fritter 
from the pan lay a thin slice of cheese [over it and serve quite 
hot. 

470. Bread sauce fried and garnished with fried parsley 
forms an excellent dish. 

471. Flour eight ounces; butter two ounces, or olive oil 
three table-spoonfiils. Mix and work well together the flour and 
butter or oil ; make it into a batter with warm water, and add 
two or three eggs, reserving the yolk for browning. Beat the 
batter well and drop it by spoonfdls, formed into balls, into 
boiling butter, and fry. Or, make the whole into a thin paste hy 
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adding more flour, form it into balls, and spread it ont with the 
remaining yolk of eggs, and fry. Pounded sugar may be sprinkled 
over them before frying. 

472. Potatoes one middle-size ; one egg ; small onion one ; 
a little scalded parsley ; fine bread crumbs two table-spoonfuls ; 
pepper and salt mixed a quarter of a tea-spoonful; sweet 
marjoram and winter saToury mixed one tea-spoonful ; butter 
a quarter of an ounce. Boil and finely bruise the potato ; boil 
the egg till hard and the onion till soft. All the articles must be 
finely shred and well mixed, the butter being rubbed in with the 
rest. Form the mixture into eight small balls, roll them in egg 
and bread crumbs, and cook them with a little butter, either oyer 
the fire or in the oyen, till they are of a light brown. Senre them 
with brown sauce to which a very little ketchup has been added. 
See 357. 

PA2!rCAK£S. 

473. The batter for pancakes should be of the consistency 
of cream, and should be beaten up well at the time it is used ; but 
it is better to make it an hour or two before it is fried. 

474. 1. Flour four ounees; eggs one to four; milk or 
cream a quarter to half a pint 

2. Ground rice four ounces ; eggs one to four ; milk or cream 
one pint; water a quarter of a pint. 

3. Rice four ounces ; cream half a pint ; eggs four ; butter 
four ounces. 

A little salt and two tea-spooniuls of sugar may be added. 
When the least number of eggs is used, add more flour and milk. 
To No. 1 may also be added from one to four ounces of butter ; 
it may also be yaried by leaying out two ounces of the flour and 
adding four ounces of creed rice. Cinnamon, nutmeg, lemon rind, 
ratiflas, and macaroons are sometimes added. No. 1 may also 
be rendered sayoury by adding a little pepper and salt, four ounces 
of boiled onion, a tea-spoonful of sage and one of parsley, and a 
little nutmeg. The quantity will be sufficient for two pancakes 
or one omelet. Small beer or snow may partly or wholly supply 
the place of eggs, (123). Mix one half of the milk or cream with 
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the flour, and beat the other half with the eggs, etc., then mix 
and beat the whole. 

Or, mix according to 117 ^. 

In No. 2 mix the rice with the cold water and stir the 
mixture into the milk when it nearly boils, keep it on the fire till 
it thickens, but do not let it boil ; put it into a basin to cool, stir 
in the butter, and when cold add the eggs, etc. 

In No. 3 boil the rice to a jelly in a small quantity of 
water ; when cold, mix it with the cream and eggs; add a little 
salt and nutmeg, then stir in the batter previously warmed, and as 
much flour as will render the batter of a proper consistency. 

476. Melt a little butter in a frying pan ; put in as much of 
the batter as will cover the bottom of the pan, and make the 
pancake about the thickness of a penny piece or the eighth of an 
inch ; when the batter is nearly set, shake the pan round a little, 
and if the pancake will move freely, turn it oyer, adding a little 
more butter ; when lightly browned, turn it again, and almost 
immediately slip it out of the pan upon a hot dish, placed over a 
pan or deep dish of hot water. Boll up each pancake as it is Med, 
and seire while hot with sugar and lemon juice. Some prefer 
butter and treacle, or boiled treacle. 

lirtneh Paneakes. 
476. Flour two ounces ; eggs four ; milk three quarters of a 
pint ; the grated rind of a lemon, and one ounce of white sugar. 
Mix the flour, sugar, lemon peel, and a pinch of salt with a little 
of the milk ; stir till quite smooth ; add the yolks of the eggs 
well beaten, the remainder of the milk, and then the whites of 
the eggs beaten to a stiff froth ; put a little clarified butter into 
six saucers, then the mixture, which bake in a moderately quick 
oven ; when done, lay two together with preserved fruit between ; 
sift sugar over and serve immediately. 



SOUPS, SAUCES, PICKLES, ETC. 

SOTJPS. 

477. The principal intention in the formation of soups is 
to extract, suspend, and combine in a liquid medium, the nutritive 
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principlea and flaTours of the yarions articles employed ; and thus 
produce in a fluid or semi-fluid state, a stimulating, nutritious, 
and palatable compound. Soup, however, is insufficient to main- 
tain health and strength without bread or other solid aliment, and 
being less digestible than the latter, it should always be taken in 
moderation. 

478. Utensils, — The corer of the soup-pan, or pot-au-feu, 
should fit closely ; stew-pans and saucepans should be filled with 
water after the soup, sauce, etc., have been removed, and these as 
well as all other yessels employed should be kept rery clean and 
dry. As soups will ferment without the greatest attention, they 
should be warmed up every day, or every other day in cool weather, 
put into fresh scalded tureens, and kept in a cool place. 

479. Ingredients. — The first requisite is pure, soft, or dis- 
tilled water ; hard water, however, is said to be preferable for green 
pea-soup, as the colour of the peas is better preserved in it (4). 

Nearly all sorts of grain, rootSi and vegetables may be used in 
making soups; some for the purpose of supplying nutritive 
matter, others for imparting flavour, etc. ; and the art of composing 
a good, rich, palatable soup, consists in judiciously proportioning 
the several ingredients, taking care that the flavour of no one 
article overpowers that of the rest. 

The principal articles employed are : — 

1. Grain, etc. — Scotch barley, pearl-barley, groats, rice, peas, 
beans, lentils, whole or ground ; also arrowroot, tous-les-moiB, 
potato flour, sago, macaroni, vermicelli, semolina, Cagliari paste 
(21, etc.) 

2. SootSy etc, — Potatoes, carrots, parsneps, turnips, beet, 
Jerusalem artichokes, horseradish, and one or two fruits, as 
cucumbers, vegetable marrow, tomatoes, etc. (39). 

3. Buds and Young Shoots.— Omona, eschalots, garlic, leeks, 
asparagus, etc. (41). 

4. ZeaifeSf Leaf -stalks, and 3ra«<«.— Cabbages, cauliflowers, 
lettuces, celery, audits seed, bay leaves (42). 

5. Herhs. — Parsley, common thyme, lemon thyme, orange 
thyme, knotted marjoram, sage, mint, winter savory, sweet basil, 
tarragon, chervil, burnet, etc. The latter has the flavour of 
encumber. 

16 
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6. .FbuMrlftt Ptete.—Miialiroomi, morels, etc. 

7. SnuomiM^9^ «!(.— Salt, sugar, pepp«r, mustard, cayenne, 
pim«nto (all^ice), cinnamon, ginger, nutmeg, oloyes, mace, 
lemon-ped and joioe, ketehnp, eto. 

8. Ammal iVwiiifffo.— Milk, cream, batter, eggs and cheese,* 
(45). 

lb Fr$par9 th$ IngredimU, 

480. Every tiling intended for soup should he fresh and 
good, and should he prepared with the greatest nicety, and with 
the utmost attention to cleanliness. Barley,t rice, sago, tapioca, 
macaroni, and yermicelll should he well washed and soaked in cold 
water, and then boiled in the soup. Sago and tapioca should be 
boiled about half an hour and strained previously to being added 
to the soup. About one ounce to each pint of water. These form 
a good stock to be added to each quart of soup. Grain previously 
boiled or creed should not be added till fifteen or tw.enty minutes 
before the soup is ready. 

Peas, lentils, and haricot beans should be soaked for twelve 
hours or more in cold water before they are used, and as the 
former differ much In quality, such only should be employed as 
will become soft by boiling. 

Count Rumford, however, says that peas should not be suffered 
to remain in the water over-night, as he found by repeated trials 
that they never boil soft if the water in which they are boiled is 
not boiling hot when they are put into it. 

Potatoes, turnips, and Jerusalem artichokes should be washed, 
pared, and cut into small portions ; parsneps, carrots, etc. washed, 
scraped, and cut ; white roots should be pat into cold water as they 
are cut to prevent them being discoloured by the air; onions, 
eschalots, and garlic should be cut small and used with great 
moderation. 

* It is castomary in Italy to senre grated cheese along with soap, that 
each person who chooses may mix a little with his soup. 

•f ** Barley," says Coant Rumfobd, *' requires a great deal of boiling, bat 
when it is properly managed, it thickens a vast quantity of water, and, as 
I suppose, prepares it for decomposition ; it also gives the soup into which 
it enters as an ingredient a degree of richness which nothing else can give. 
Barley meal may be used instead of pearl barley and requires leas boiling." 
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Sliced onions fried in batter with a little flonr, ragar, salt, and 
pepper, till they are browned, and then rubbed through a sieye, 
are useful to heighten the colour and fiayour of brown soups and 
sauces. Onions freed from their outer skin, dried gradually to a 
deep brown, in a Tery moderately heated OTon, and flattened like 
Norfolk biffins, will keep for almost any length of time, and are 
Tery useful for the same purpose. 

Onions, eschalots, or eren a little garlic may be introduced in 
the most delicate dishes, if only so well blended with other flarours 
as not to be objectionable. A small piece of garlic crushed with a 
knife and stirred in is sufficient. It is useless to put seyeral 
ingredients of the same character into either soups or sauces, as 
cloTes and allspice, mace and nutmeg, marjoram, thyme, and 
sayoury, etc. ; soups are also more wholesome when not complicated 
by too great a yariety of grain, roots, etc. 

Nouilles (196), and forcemeat balls of yarious sorts, are also 
used in soups; some of them are called Passoyer Balls (527). 

481. As butter loses its sweetness by boiling, it should be 
added after the soup has been sufficiently cooked, except when the 
yegetables are stewed in the butter. 

Neither eggs nor cream should be added to soups or sauces till 
all the other ingredients haye been well boiled, and the whole of 
a proper thickness ; and after they haye been added, the soup 
should be remoyed from the fire, carefully shaken or stirred in one 
direction till ready, but not allowed to boil again. 

483. Thiekming. — Fine, fresh, rice fiour, which has been 
passed through a lawn sieye, is best for thickening soups generally, 
but arrowroot is preferable for white soups. Tous-les-mois, 
potato flour, or roux, may also be employed for the same purpose ; 
from one to two ounces for a quart of soup. The flour, etc., used 
for thickening should be thoroughly blended with the sugar, salt, 
pounded spices, ketchup, etc. Add to it yery gradually sufficient 
€old liquid to render it of the consistence of batter ; when quite 
smooth stir it into the boiling soup, which should be simmered 
and stirred for ten minutes afterwards. Oood bran tea boiled 
with the yegetables is useful for thickening. 

483. Seasoning, — Saaces, being intended to giye a relish to 
things otherwise insipid, admit of being more highly seasoned 
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than soups, which dioold always be mild and not too strongly 
fiaTOured. 

About an ounce or an ounce and half of sugar to each gallon of 
toup is an improyement ; the same proportion of salt may be used 
when few yegetables are employed, and two ounces when a large 
quantity of them is used. It is always safer to use too little than 
too much salt, pepper, and other seasonings, as a deficiency can 
be easily remedied, but an excess cannot be remored ; yet as heat 
derelops the flarour of pepper and most spices, it is adyisable 
to put in the proper quantity at first ; frequently tasting is, 
however, the only sure guide. Half a drachm of celery or cress 
seed finely powd^ed, or double the quantity if used whole, will 
in^art almost as much flarour to two quarts of soup as two or 
three heads of the fresh regetable. 

Herb powder, or vegetable relish, browning, ketchup, fiavoured 
vinegars, sweet herbs, and savoury spice are very convenient 
auxiliaries with which to finish soups. Spices and flavouring 
should not be added to soup till ten or fifteen minutes before 
it is removed from the fire, as heat dissipates the aroma. 

Tomatoes are a great improvement to many kinds of soups. 

A bunch of herbs, when spoken of for soups, consists of parsley, 
thyme, and green onions ; when called aeaaoningj it is these with 
about three bay leaves, six cloves, a blade or two of mace, common 
pepper and salt. 

Thickened soups require nearly twice as much seasoning as clear 
soups, the piquancy of spice being blunted by the fiour and butter. 

484. Colouring, — A piece of bread well toasted, but not 
burnt, put into the soup a short time before it is ready, will 
generally be sufficient. An ounce or two of moist sugar, the 
coarser the better, may be put into a small saucepan with a piece 
of butter the size of a walnut, and dissolved together ; add a glass 
of ketchup, and stir it well. Fried or baked onions may be used 
for the same purpose, without either butter or ketchup. Also either 
brown or white roux, according to the colour of the soup. 

Gmeral Direetions for Making troths for Clear Soups, or Founda- 
tions for Thickened Soups, 

485. These should be prepared the evening before they are 
wanted. 
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Method 1.— Fat the prepared vegetables and the cold soft water 
(60) into a stewing jar, or pot-au-feu, cover it closely and place it 
in a very moderately heated oven ; or, pat the whole in a stew-pan 
and raise the temperature gradually to the boiling point (say in 
thirty minutes) ;* skim the soup well, especially when it first 
begins to boil, or it cannot be rendered clear afterwards ; a little 
salt thrown in will assist to bring the scum to the surface. As 
soon as the scum has been removed, put on the cover; keep 
the soup simmering gently but unceasingly, till all the ingre- 
dients which are soluble are quite tender or pulpy, which 
may require from one to six hours. When the vegetables are 
tough or fibrous, add a little soda to the water, especially if it be 
hard. 

If intended ss a foundation for thickened soup, pass the whole 
of the pulp, while hot, first through a colander, then through a 
fine sieve, add the thickening, seasoning, etc., and let the whole 
simmer ten minutes ; but if intended to be used as a broth for 
clear soup, let it stand ten minutes after it has been removed 
from the fire, then without disturbing the sediment, pour the clear 
fluid into a basin, and after it has stood two hours, or when it is 
88 transparent as it is likely to become, pour the clear fluid into 
a stew-pan. Unless skimmed and careMly managed, it may 
require the addition of two or three whites of eggs beaten up and 
boiled in the soup, to make it clear (13). If two kinds of soup 
are required, a portion may be poured off for clear soup, and the 
remainder boiled a little longer for thickened soup. 

486. Method 2. — Dissolve the butter in a stew-pan, add a 
tea-spoonfnl of brown sugar, then the sliced vegetables, cover 
them closely, and stew them very slowly till soft and slightly 
browned, which may require from twenty-five to sixty minutes. 
Add the boiling water, bread, boiled peas, etc.; let the whole 
simmer, and skim it well ; then add the seasoning, cover the 
pan closely, and continue the simmering gently for an hour and 
a half. Strain or decant as in No. 1. 

• By this means the albumen, flbrine, caseine. ete., of the vegetables 
will b3 obtained In solution, bnt if the temperature be raised too rapidly, 
the fibres of the vegetables will be hardened, and the albumen coagulated. 
Bapid boiling carries off the volatile parts by evaporation. 
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When dried peas, lentili, barley, rice, or other grain are to he 
added, they should be previonsly well washed, soaked, and 
boiled, and pnt to the stewed vegetables with the boiling water. 
Barley requires long boiling. Sago and tapioca should be washed 
and soaked for two or three hours; dissolve them in a little water, 
and add them with the water to the fried vegetables ; stir the whole 
well till ready. 

487. Method 3.— Fry the sliced vegetables in the butter 
fifteen minutes, or till lightly browned on all sides. Put them 
into a soup-pan with the boiling water and seasoning, and allow 
them to simmer till tender, taking care to skim well. Strain or 
decant as in No. 1. 

IngredienU for Broths, 

488. To be prepared by any one of the above methods. 

{a.) Turnips, carrots, onions, and other vegetables and season- 
ing herbs. 

(b.) Carrots four ; turnips two ; celery two ; onions four ; toasted 
bread one slice^ water four quarts. Stew and strain ; or fry as 
above directed. 

(e.) Turnip one ; carrot one ; celery one ; onion four ounces ; 
butter three ounces ; peas one pint ; a crust of bread ; twenty-four 
berries of allspice ; the same of black pepper, and two blades of 
mace. Herbs tied in a bag may be boiled in the broth when 
preferred. 

(d.) Carrot one ; celery one ; onions four ; butter eight ounces. 

(«.) Potatoes six ; onions six ; carrots six ; turnips four ; celery 
three; butter four ounces; water four quarts, a brown toast, 
pepper and salt. 

(/.) Barley Broth, — Scotch barley four ounces ; sliced onions 
four ounces ; salt two ounces; water five quarts. Wash and steep 
the barley, boil the whole an hour and a quarter. 

(ff.) Scotch Broth, ^ Scotch or pearl barley four ounces ; 
groats two ounces ; turnips two ; carrots two ; butter two 
ounces; bread crust eight ounces; water four quarts. Wash 
and steep the barley; boil it two hours; add the turnips 
and carrots, cut small, and when these are tender add pot-herbs, 
seasoning, etc. 
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Stock. 

489. Stock is a term employed to denote that part of soap 
which becomes gelatinous when cold. For Vegetable Soups it is 
prepared from sago, tapioca, arrowroot, salep, and Irish moss. 

These substances shonld be well washed, and soaked two or 
three honrs separately, and then dissolyed by boiling them in 
water. One ounce of any one of these, or of a combination of 
them, may be dissolved in a pint of water, except in the case of 
salep, one ounce of which will require nearly four pints of 
water. 

Soups may be divided into^l. Clear Soups. 2. Opaque or 
Thickened Soups. 

( 1.) Clear Soups. 

490. Make a good clear broth by any one of the methods 
(485, 486, or 487), then add a dear stock, or cut vegetables, 
macaroni, etc., which have been partially cooked. 

A little fried parsley is frequently put into dear soups \etore 
serving them. 

1. Cut the vegetables into shreds or into small dice. Then 
put them in cold water, boil them five minutes, and drain them on 
a sieve. Add them to two quarts of clear soup (488 b.) ; simmer 
the whole gently till the vegetables are tender, which may be the 
case in thirty or forty minutes. Season with salt and cayenne ; 
four table-spoonfuls of mushroom ketchup may likewise be 
added. 

2. Having cut the vegetables, wash them in cold water, then 
drain them on a sieve ; when dry put them in a stew-pan with two 
ounces of butter, and a tea-spoonful of powdered sugar ; set the 
pan on a very sharp fire for ten minutes, shaking the contents over 
occasionally till they are covered with a thin bright glaze, but 
take care that they are neither browned nor surrounded with a 
whitish liquid. Pour two quarts of dear broth over them, raise 
the soup to a boiling heat, and let it simmer till the vegetables 
are quite tender, especially the onions, which may require half an 
hour. Skim the soup weU, and try whether it has been properly 
seasoned. There should be about half a poundof vegetables to 
two quarts of broth. 
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401. AdditionB to broths in order to form Clear Soaps : — 

(a.) One large turnip ; the red part of a large carrot ; onions 
three ounces ; celery one stick. 

(b,) Carrots, turnips, or turnip radishes ; onions three ; celery 
one. 

(e.) Carrots and turnips six ounces; onions, leeks, and celery 
three ounces. Proceed according to 490, 2, using batter two 
ounces ; sugar one tea-spoonful ; broth three pints. 

A few green peas, small pieces of broccoli, cauliflower, or Brussels 
sprouts, preyiously boiled, may be added. 

A little tarragon and chervil, or the vinegars flavoured with 
these herbs, are a pleasant addition to this and other soups. 

{d.) One carrot; one turnip; eighteen button onions. 

(0.) Turnips or carrots or Jerusalem artichokes eight ounces. 
Artichokes will require only half as much boiling as either of the 
others. 

(/.) Macaroni washed, steeped, cut in thin pieces, and partially 
cooked; or broken into the broth, four ounces to three pints. 
Boil till tender. 

Vermicelli requires only half the time boiling which is necessary 
for macaroni. 

{ff.) Sago half an ounce; tapioca one ounce; boiled half an 
hour in two pints of water. Add this stock to broth (488 b,) 
simmer and skim well ; strain the soup two or three times through 
book muslin, or a fine sieve; after the second straining add 
two ounces of butter, two table-spoonfuls of ketchup, and one 
of lemon pickle or lemon juice, or pickled mushrooms ; a little 
cayenne and salt, and one table-spoonful of browning ; skim and 
simmer till clear. The addition of forcemeat balls, or eg^ balls, 
etc. will render it an excellent substitute for mock-turtle soup. 

Herbs tied in a muslin bag may be boiled in the soup when 
preferred. 

(A. ) Green peas boiled till rather tender and added to clear broth. 
(•'.) Mash well two ounces of rice, and boil it in three pints of 
broth till tender. 

(j.) Drop very lightly and by degrees six ounces of semolina, 
or vermicelli, into three quarts of boiling soup, which should be 
stirred all the time. Skim and sinmier ten or fifteen minutes. 
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The same quantity of Termicelli should be simmered for half 
an honr, or put four ounces of it in cold water, wash, steep, 
drain it quite dry, then stew it in the soup from ten to fifteen 
minutes. 

(k.) To fire pints of clear stock (489 or 491 ff.) add, when it 
boils, a pound and a half of good baking apples, and stew them 
to a smooth pulp; press the whole through a strainer, add a 
small tea-spoonfiil of powdered ginger and a little pepper, and 
let the soup sinmier two or three minutes ; skim and serve it hot 
with a dish of boiled rice, the grains separate and dry, (106 e.) 

(2.) Thickened Soups. 

492* These may be either pur^e or smooth soups, or entire 
unstrained soups, and as to colour they may be either brown, 
green, or white, according to the ingredients used. 

(a.) Brown Soups, 

Proceed to make them by the General Directions, 485, etc. 

(a.) Potatoes four to six ; onions four to six ; carrots four to 
six ; turnips four to six ; celery three heads; butter eight outces ; 
a brown toast ; boiling water four quarts. 

Fry the Tegetables as in 487 ; then the toast and a head of 
celery cut small ; add salt and pepper, stew the whole four hours, 
and strain. 

(b.) Dried peas one pint and half; turnips one pound; carrots 
one pound ; celery eight ounces ; onions six ounces ; butter four 
ounces ; salt quarter of an ounce ; toasted bread eight ounces ; 
pepper half a tea-spoonfhl, and two table-spoonfuls of ketchup. 

Stew as in 486 ; add boiling water to make three quarts alto* 
gather ; strain and then simmer for a few minutes. 

(0.) Split peas a pint and half; pearl barley half a pint; 
carrots two ; one onion ; turnips two ; celery one ; toasted bread 
eight ounces ; water four quarts. 

Wash and steep the peas and barley ; boil them with a little 
salt and soda; add the Tegetables and bread, and when quite soft 
pulp the whole through a colander. Add gradually a quart of 
boiling water, return the soup to the pan, season with salt and 
pepper, and boil ten minutes. 
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(it) Large green peee one quart ; batter two or three ounces; 
one middle-iized omon; a Uttle mint; salt two tea-spoonfols ; 
sugar one tea>spoonfiil ; pepper half a tea-spoonM; water half a 
pint 

Put the whole in a pan and set it on a slow fire, stir it occasion- 
ally vntil no more moisture remains at the bottom of the pan ; 
add three table-spoonftils of flour ; stir the mixture rapidly and 
break the peas against the side of the pan with a wooden 
spoon; moisten with a quart of milk and a quart of water; 
siomier twenty minutes, or longer if the peas are old, then 
serre. 

Fried bread in small dice is a good accompaniment. The bread 
should not be boiled, but the soup poured upon it. 

Yegetable broth may be used instead of the milk and water. 
The peas may be passed through a hair-siere by breaking and 
pressing them with the back of a spoon, by which means a 
pur6e soup is produced. Heat it and serre. 

{e.) Cabbage lettuces four; coss lettuce one; sorrel one hand- 
ful, tarragon and cherril, a little of each ; cucumbers two or three 
small ones. Wash, dry, and cut the lettuces ; pare and slice the 
cucumbers ; butter four ounces. Stir the whole oyer a slow fire till 
no liquid remains ; add two table-spoonluls of flour, mix well, and 
then add gradually two quarts of broth (488 a.), or water only, and 
boil ; when boiling add a pint of green peas, two tea>4poonfnlfl 
of sugar, and a little salt and pepper; when the peas are tender, 
serre. 

(/.) Turnips three, cut in quarters; carrots three, cut small; 
Jerusalem artichokes four ; celery one ; onions three ; sago one 
tea-cupfiil ; barley half a tea-cupful ; rice half a tea-cupful ; peas 
two tea-cupfuls; arrowroot or potato-starch one tea-capful; 
water flye quarts. Boil the yegetables, peas, and barley to a pulp ; 
strain, then add the rice, sago, potato flour, a bunch of herbs, 
pepper, and salt ; boil half an hour, take out the herbs, then thicken 
with three tablespoonfiils of flour, and four ounces of butter 
worked weU together. Add two table-spoonfuls of ketchup, 
two table-spoonMs of lemon pickle, then boU the whole ten 
minutes. 

(^.) Oreey Soup,— "Red part of tweWe carrots, one half of them 
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rasped, the other lialf out small; turnips two; celery two; 
onions two; one leek; butter four ounces; sugar one table- 
spoonful. 

Stew the cut regetables with the butter and sugar as in 486. 
To these add two quarts of boiling water, or of broth (488 a.), and 
before the soup is removed from the fire add two table-spoonfuls 
of lemon pickle, or the juice of a lemon. 

(A.) Carrots or parsneps two pounds ; celery two heads ; butter 
three ounces ; red part of ^carrots six ounces ; water four pints 
and a half; or substitute three ounces of rice or barley for one 
half of the carrots. Proceed as in 486. 

(•'.} Jerusalem artichokes or yegetable marrow two pounds; 
turnips one pound ; onions two or three ; celery one head ; water 
two quarts ; flour two table-spoonfuls ; butter one oance ; pepper 
and salt. Boil or stew the yegetables tiU tender ; add the flour 
and seasoning, let the soup simmer half an hour, and stir it 
frequently. 

(/.) Carrots in yery thin slices two pounds ; onions sliced two ; 
cloTes two ; a little thyme ; sugar and salt two tea-spoonfuls of 
each, and a quarter of a tea-spoonful of pepper ; water half a 
pint. Let the whole simmer gently for forty minutes; add 
three table-spoonfuls of flour, previously mixed with a little 
butter ; then add two quarts of broth (488 a,) ; pass the whole 
through a sieve, and when the soup has been again heated, 
serve it. 

(Ar.) Cucumbers five or six of a moderate size; cos lettuces 
six; bread crumbs six ounces; onions four ounces; parsley one 
ounce; butter four ounces. Pare and slice the cucumbers and 
onions ; dress and cut the lettuces ; add the parsley with a little 
seasoning, put the vegetables in a pan with the butter, and stew 
them gently for three quarters of an hour; then pour in two 
quarts of boiling water, add the bread crumbs, and let the soup 
simmer gently for two hours. If too thin, mix a tea-spoonful 
of flour with an ounce of butter, stir it well in, boil ten minutes 
longer, and add a table-spoonful of tarragon vinegar. 

(/.) Cabbage lettuces two; spinach a handful; carrots six; 
turnips six ; onions three or four ; parsley one ounce ; water two 
quarts. "Wash and chop the vegetables small ; cut the carrots. 
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tnmipsy and onions in small pieces ; stew them in four onnoes of 
butter ; add the boiling water, and boil the sonp gently with a 
little seasoning for two hours. A pint of young peas may be 
added ; or grey peas which haye been soaked and boiled ; then 
stew another hour. 

(m.) Count Bumford's proportions are, pearl barley four ounces; 
peas four ounces; potatoes twelve ounces; bread four ounces; 
salt one ounce ; vinegar three ounces; water two quarts. 

Boil the pearl barley, then add tlR peas, and continue the 
boiling for two hours; add the potatoes peeled, or first boiled to 
remove the peel, boil one hour and stir well. Add the vinegar 
and salt, and just before serving, pour the soup over the bread. 
The bread should be cut as fine or thin as possible, and if dry and 
hard so much the better. 

The soup may be improved by mixing various kinds of roots, 
vegetables, and fine herbs. 

(n.) Carrots, turnips, and onions two of each ; one leek and 
one head of celery. Cut them thin and slanting ; fry the onions 
till rather brown in four ounces of butter, add the other vege- 
tables and fry them ten minutes longer, then add seven quarts 
of water, boil up and add split peas one pound and a half; simmer 
two or three hours, or until the whole has been reduced to 
a pulp ; add two table-spoonfuls of salt, two of sugar, and one 
of dried mint; mix eight ounces of flour quite smooth with 
a pint of water, stir it well, pour in the soup, and boil half 
an hour. 

(o.) One turnip; one carrot; three or four Jerusalem arti- 
chokes ; six middle-sized onions ; two heads of celery ; one leek. 
All the vegetables together should weigh about two pounds; 
butter four ounces ; water one quart. 

Fry about one-half of the vegetables with a portion of the 
butter ; cut the remaining half of the vegetables into small portions, 
and put them along with the fried vegetables to the water; 
raise the temperature to the boiling point, then let the whole 
simmer two hours, adding fresh boiling water as evaporation 
proceeds, so as to have about a quart of soup when the process is 
finished. Strain the soup, using a little pressure ; if not thick 
enough, add a little fiour and a little cream if at hand ; also a 
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little pepper and salt, a tea-spoonful of sweet maijoram, three 
table-spoonfuls of ketchup, and the remaining buttelr ; let the 
whole simmer a few minutes. 

This soup is generally much esteemed. 

The introductory remarks on thickening, flavouring, and 
oolouring, should be well attended to, in order to succeed satisfac- 
torily in making the foregoing soups, and in order to vary them 
as may be thought desirable. Water should be at a boiling heat 
when added to soup. 

{bJ) Green Soups. 

498. (0.) Boil three pints of fully grown but sound green 
peas with half a tea-spoonful of soda for thirty minutes or more. 
When they are tender drain them and add them to two quarts 
of boiling stock (489), pale but good; stew them in it for half an 
hour, then pass the whole through a fine sieve ; put the soup into 
a clean pan and bring it to the boiling point, adding salt if 
necessary, and a small tea-spoonful of powdered sugar. Clear off 
the scum and serve. 

{b,) To the broth and stock (491 ff.) without the browning, add 
a pint of green peas previously boiled with a little soda and a 
sprig of mint, and pulped through a sieve. Reserve a few to be 
put in whole, and if the soup be not of a sufficient consistency 
thicken it with a little flour, butter, and cream. Spinach greening 
(408) is sometimes added. 

(«.) Green peas one quart ; lettuces two ; onions three ; bread 
eight ounces ; pea-shells without the stalks two quarts ; turnips 
three; spinach or parsley one handful; salt one table-spoonful; 
water five quarts. 

Proceed as at 485, pass the stewed vegetables through a 
colander or sieve ; return the soup to the pan with a quart of 
boiling water ; season with pepper and salt and boil the soup 
about ten minutes. 

(d.) Cucumbers, three or four pared and sliced; the hearts of 
three or four lettuces shred small ; two onions cut thin ; a few 
sprigs of parsley, and if not objectionable, twelve or more leaves of 
mint roughly chopped. Stew these for nearly an hour over a 
gentle fire with three or four ounces of butter ; add half a tea- 
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spoonM of salt, and a little white pepper or eayome. When 
partially cooked drain them from the hatter, pnt them to a stock 
made of a quart of folly grown green peas hoiled, drained, 
ponnded, and then stewed in five pints of tiie liqnor in which they 
were hoiled. Simmer the soup till all the hutter has heen eleared 
off, then add half or three quarters of a pint of joung peas hoUed 
as for eating. 

(«.) (shreen heans one qnsrt; spinach one handfol; parsley one 
onnce; hnttertwo ounces; yegetahle broth two quarts; a little 
flour, pepper, and salt Boil the beans, skin, and bruise them ; 
add the water or broth, hutter, flour and seasoning, and the 
Tegetables previously boiled till soft. Stir the soup till it boils, 
and pass it through a neve. 

(/.) Green beans one quart; one leaf of garden sorrel; boil 
them in plenty of water and pulp them through a sicTe ; put them 
in a stew-pan with sufficient of the water in which they have been 
boiled; add one ounce of butter; half a spoonful of salt; a 
quarter of a spoonful of sugar ; a quarter of a tea-spoonful of 
pepper; a little tarragon, and the quarter of a flower of the 
French marigold. Bofl the soup twenty minutes and serve. 

{e,) JFhite and other Soups. 

494. (a.) Pumpkins or vegetable marrow two pounds, cut 
in large dice ; butter three or four ounces ; salt and sugar two 
tea-spoonfuls of each ; pepper a quarter of a tea-spoonful; water 
half a pint. 

Stew gently for twenty minutes. When in pulp add two table- 
spoonfuls of flour and three pints of milk gradually, stirring the 
whole well during the mixing. 

An onion sliced may be stewed with the marrow. 

(&.) Almonds two ounces; new milk one pint and a half; 
cream half a pint ; flour one table-spoonful ; one onion ; one 
head of celery ; butter one ounce. 

Blanch and chop the almonds small, boil them gently one hour 
along with the onion and the white part of the celery in one pint 
of the milk ; remove the onion and celery ; mix the flour and 
butter together ; add half a pint of milk, a little cayenne, maoe, 
and salt; stir the soup over the fire till it has boiled a few 
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xuinutei, add the cream, and aa soon aa the soup boils again 
remove and serve it« 

(e.) Into any clear boiling soup, as 491 y, without browning, 
bread, or seasoning, drop vermicelli, macaroni, or rice previously 
steeped in cold water for two hours. Milk or cream may be 
added, if required as a white soup. 

{d.) Or, after soaking and boiling the macaroni till tender, 
drain it, wash it in fresh water, lay it on a cloth, and cut it into 
short lengths, then add it to the strained soup; add also thickening 
and seasoning as may be required, and boil the whole ten minutes, 
then add the cream. Vermicelli may be treated in the same way 
without cutting it into lengths. 

(e,) Wash and pare quickly some fresh artichokes, and to pre- 
serve their colour, throw each into spring water as soon as the skin 
is removed. Boil three pounds of them in water for ten minutes ; 
remove them and slice them into three pints of boiling stock 
(489 or 491 ff.) ; stew them fifteen or twenty minutes, press them 
with the soup through a fine sieve, and put the whole into a clean 
saucepan with a pint and half of more stock ; add salt and cayenne ; 
skim the soup well, and after it has simmered two or three minutes 
stir to it a pint of rich boiling cream or milk. Serve immediately. 

(/.) Jerusalem artichokes two pounds ; milk two quarts; butter 
one ounce ; two yolks of eggs ; cream five table spoonfuls. 

Prepare the artichokes as above and boil them in water till soft ; 
pass them through a sieve ; put the pulp into a pan with the milk 
and batter; season with pepper and salt; stir the soup over the 
fire till it hoik ; then let it stew gently till it is of the consistency 
of peas soup. Put the beaten yolks of eggs and cream in a 
tureen, then pour in the boiling soup and stir it till well mixed. 
Serve immediately. 

Sauces. 

495. Sauces are liquid, semi-liquid, or pulpy preparations 
for the purpose of rendering food more palatable. 
Sauces may be arranged as follows : 

1. Preserves, stewed ihiits, or the juice of fruit 

2. Yinegars and their combinations. 

3. Arrowroot, tapioca, etc. dissolved in water or milk. 

4. Butter, fiour, water, etc. 
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(1.) Pbesebtes, Stewed Fktjits, ob the Juice or Fbtjits. 

Preserres and the juice of fruit are frequently served with 
boiled rice, flour puddings, etc. 

Apple Sauce, 

496. Pare, divide, and core some apples ; stew them in a very 
little water, and when sufficiently done, pulp them through a sieve. 

A little sugar and lemon peel may be added. 

Or, apples pared, divided, and cored one quart ; sugar one ounce; 
butter half an ounce. 

Add a table-spoonful of water to the apples ; bake them in a 
basin covered with a plate, in a moderate oven for an hour, or till 
they are reduced to a pulp ; beat the pulp till smooth ; add the 
sugar and butter, or not, as may be preferred. A little lemon peel 
may be added to the apples and removed from them when tiiey 
are reduced to a pulp. 

This method is considered preferable to stewing the apples. 

Baepberry Sauee. 

497. Stew some raspberries with a little water till they are 
quite soft ; mix a tea-spoonful of potato flour with a very little 
water ; add it to the fruit, and when well mixed, strain the whole 
through a sieve; add a little sugar, cinnamon, and a glass of 
water, vinegar, or wine, and boil the mixture till it is clear. 

Currant jelly, fresh cherries, or other fruit may be treated in 
the same way. 

Med Currant Sauee, 

498. Bed currants half a pint; sugar three ounces in 
lumps. 

If the currants are dusty wash them and drain them. Boil the 
sugar in one-third of a pint of water for flve minutes ; put in 
the currants and stew them ten minutes; strain off the juice 
through muslin or a flne sieve ; heat it again and pour it while 
boiling to a small spoonful of arrowroot, or potato starch, pre- 
viously mixed with a table-spoonful of cold water, and stir it well 
while mixing ; flnally, let the sauce boil for one minute that it 
may become transparent, then pour it over the pudding. 
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A few raspberries may be added two or three minutes after the 
cnrrants have been pnt in. Syrups drained from plums, cherries, 
etc. I prepared for drying (82), make excellent sauces for sweet 
pnddings. 

Boiled TreaeU is a good accompaniment to yeast dumplings, 
porridge, etc. 

(2.) YlKEGABS AFD THEIS COHBIKATIONS. 

499. A mixture of sugar and verjuice or vinegar is fre- 
quently used as a sauce to light dumplings, and also to salad; 
for the latter purpose some add a little oil, mustard, etc. 

Mint Sauee. 

500. Mix 'two table-spoonfuls of mint, chopped very fine, 
with one large spoonful of sugar and a quarter of a pint of vine- 
gar ; or with the juice of a lemon and a little water. 

Green mint may be chopped in any quantity during summer, 
and put into wide-mouthed bottles, which should then be filled 
with good vinegar and well corked. 

Sugar can be added at any time -when the sauce is required. 

A sharp knife should be employed for chopping mint, and all 
other vegetables. 

favoured ViMgara for Saueea, Soupi^ and Salad Mixtures, 

501. Various fruits and herbs are used for this purpose, as, 
strawberries, raspberries, black currants, tarragon, bumet, 
fiweet basil, mint, elder-flowers, eschalots, garUe, horseradish, 
press seed, celery seed, etc. 

Fill a wide-mouthed bottle with the fresh green leaves of any 
of the above herbs, gathered on a dry day before the time of 
flowering, and dried a Httle before the fire ; cover the leaves with 
good vinegar ; let them steep during fourteen days, then strain 
through a flannel jelly bag, pour the vinegar into small bottles, 
cork them well and keep them in a dry place. 

If a strong essence is required put the strained liquor upon 
some more leaves, and after standing fourteen days strain as 
before. 

16 
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Eschalots or garlic peeled and chopped two ounces; yinegar 
two pints. Proceed as above, frequently shaking the bottle. 

Horseradish scraped three onnces ; eschalots minced one onnce ; 
cayenne one drachm; yinegar two pints. Steep and strain as 
aboTC. 

Cress seed, or celery seed, dried and pounded, half an onnce; 
Tinegar two pints. 

Burnet has nearly the flayour of cucumber; basil yinegar or 
tarragon yinegar is an agreeable addition to salad mixtures, sauces, 
and soups ; but as the flayour of both these and garlic is yery 
strong, each should "be used yery sparingly. 

Vinegar of Mixed Herbs, 

502. Lemon thyme, winter sayory, sweet marjoram, sweet 
basil, half an ounce of each; lemon peel grated two drachms; 
eschalots two drachms; celery seed one drachm; yinegar one 
pint. 

Eschalots, sweet sayory, obiyes, and tarragon, of each three 
quarters of an ounce ; dried mint leaves and balm, one dessert- 
spoonful of each. 

Pound all in a mortar, put them in a stone or glass jar, or 
bottle, and pour oyer them a quart of yinegar, cover the whole 
closely for a fortnight exposed to the sun or in a warm place ; 
strain and filter. 

liruit Vinegar. 

508. Strawberries or raspberries twelve pounds; yinegar 
six pints ; sugar equal to the weight of fluid obtained. The fruit 
must be ripe, fresh, well picked, of good flavour and gathered 
when dry. Put one-third of the fruit into large glass jars, or 
wide-necked bottles, and to each pound of fruit add a pint and a 
half of good yinegar ; tie a thick paper over the jars, and let them 
stand three or four days; then pour off the yinegar and suspend 
the fruit in a jelly-bi^ or cloth till all the liquid has passed 
through without pressure ; into the jars put another third of fresh 
fruit, pour the vinegar over it and again let it stand three days ; 
then proceed in like manner with the remaining third of the fruit. 
Finally, drain off the liquor and pass it through the bag ; weigh 
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it and mix with it an eqnal weight of highly refined Bngar 
roughly powdered ; or a pound and a quarter of sugar to a pint of 
the fluid ; when the sugar is nearly dissolved stir the syrup oyer 
a Tery clear fire till it has boiled five minutes and skim it well ; 
pour it into a clean pitcher or jug, coyer it with a folded cloth, 
and let it stand till the following day ; then put it into pint or 
half pint bottles ; cork them lightly with good corks ; and in 
four or fiye days press the corks well down, and store the bottles in 
a dry cool place. 

When fruit is scarce, it may be gathered from day to day and 
added to the yinegar as obtained ; it will not be injured by standing 
a day or two longer than the time mentioned, before it is drained 
from the fruit. 

Enamelled stew-pans are the best vessels for boiling it in ; or 
it may be simmered in stone jars set in a pan of boiling water ; 
the former method, however, is to be preferred. 

4noth$r Method, 

504. Crush the sugar and put one-fourth of it over the 
whole of the fruit, and let it stand two or three days ; drain off 
the juice as above without pressure ; heat the remaining sugar, 
put the juice in the pan, and when it begins to boil add the hot 
sugar. Boil, skim, and bottle as above. Or, boil the sugar to 
candy height, add the juice obtained as above, simmer the whole 
about two minutes, and remove the scum as it rises ; the fiayour of 
the fruit will thus be better preserved. 

Baspberries and strawberries may be mixed together ; black 
currants may also be thus made into vinegar. 

Fruit-vinegars form a nice beverage by adding a spoonftd or 
two to a glass of water ; they also form excellent sauces for sweet 
light puddings. 

Salad Sauce, 

006. Eggs two; water or cream one table-spoonful; 
oil or dissolved butter two table-spoonfiils ; salt oz powdered 
lump sugar one tea*spoonful » mustard one tea-spoonful; 
yinegar three table-spoonfiils. To these may be added a tea- 
spoonful of tarragon vinegar, or basil vinegar, etc.; or a 
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toUe-spoonM of ibe chopped leayes. Boil the eg^gs tweWe 
minutes, then pat them in oold water for a few minntes ; rah the 
yolks, which must he cold and hard, through a sicTe with a wooden 
gpooUf or pound them in a mortar ; then mix them with the water 
or cream ; add the oil, sugar, salt, and mustard ; and, when these 
have been well mixed, add Tery gradoally the yinegars, and rub 
the whole till well blended. Garnish the salad with the whites of 
eggs cut in pieces. 

Moffonfiaiu Sauee, 

606. Yolks of eggs two ; a sprinkling of cayenne ; salad 
oil one-third of a pint; water one table-spoonfol; vinegar three 
table-spoonfiils ; sugar and salt a little of each. Mix well 
together the yolks of eggs, cayenne, and one tea-spoonful of the 
oil; when quite smooth add another tea-spoonfdl of the oil, beat 
it well in, and thus continue to add the oil by tea-spoonfuls, 
beating after each addition, till the whole has been formed into 
a perfectly smooth mixture. In the meantime dissoWe the sugar 
and salt in the yinegar, add this to the former mixture, and again 
beat the whole till smooth. A little tarragon yinegar will improve 
the flavour. Some persons prefer au extemporaneous mixture of 
oil, sugar, and vinegar. 

(3.) AsAOWBooT, Tapioca, etc. 

Arrowroot Sauee, 

507. Arrowroot one table-spoonfol; water or milk one pint; 
sugar four to six ounces ; lemon juice or white wine. Mix the 
arrowroot with a little cold water, add it to the boiling fluid and 
sugar. If intended for dark sauce, substitute brown sugar and 
port wine ; if for vegetables, season with pepper and salt. 

Moek Cream for Miee^ Fruity ete. 

608. Pour half a pint of boiling milk on a tea-spoonfUQ of 
arrowroot,^eyiously mixed with a small quantity of cold milk ; 
stir the mixture well, and, when moderately warm, add the white 
of an egg well beaten ; place the whole over the fire, and stir it 
till it nearly boils, then strain it for use. 
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Tapioca Sauce. 

509. Tapioca one ounoe; water one pint; loaf sugar four 
ounces; a little lemon peel. Simmer the tapioca in the water 
one or two honrs or until it is dissoWed and clear; add the sugar 
and seasoning, and pour the sauce over a baked or boiled 
pudding. 

(4.) BuTTBB, Floitb, "Watee, Etc. 

ButUr Sauce or Melted Butter, 

510. (a.) Put a large tea-spoonful of flour and a little salt in 
a basin, and mix with these Tery gradually till quite smooth a 
quarter of a pint of cold water; put them in a small clean sauce- 
pan and shake or stir them constantly OTcr a dear fire till they 
haye simmered two minutes ; then add an ounce and a half of 
butter cut in small pieces ; stir the sauce till the butter is quite 
dissoWed ; let it simmer one minute, then serre it quickly. It 
should be of the consistency of good cream. 

(b.) Or, put two ounces of butter and a large tea-spoonful of 
flour into a saucepan ; set it on the hob at a little distance from 
the fire, and leaye it till it^is of the consistency of thick cream ; 
then mix the flour and butter together with a spoon, and pour to it 
one-third of a pint of boiling water, stirring it well together ; 
set it oyer the fire, let it boil up, and immediately pour it into the 
sauce tureen. 

(e.) Or, butter two ounces ; flour two ounces ; salt half a tea- 
spoonful ; pepper one quarter of a tea-spoonful ; cold water one 
pint. Arrowroot, potato-starch, etc., may be substituted for the 
flour. A spoonful or two of milk may suf^ly the place of the 
same quantity of the water ; to enrich the sauce add more butter. 
Two table-spoonfiils of ketchup added instead of the same quantity 
of milk, will make a good mushroom sauce. Butter, either from 
its bad quality or from boiling, sometimes runs to oil ; when this 
is the case put a spoonful of cold water to it, and stir it with a 
wooden spoon, or pour it scTcral times from the stew-pan to the 
saucepan and back ; if this fails, add a little salt of tartar (kept 
in a well stopped bottle for the purpose) and stir or shake the 
whole well. 
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SwHt Sauoe for Fuddingt. 

611. To half a pint of batter sauce add two table-spoonfols 
of vinegar and a little sugar ; or four table-spoonfuls of raspberry 
vinegar; or, two table-spoonfuls of treacle and ooe of vinegar. 
Some add grated nutmeg or other condiments. 

Cream Sauce, 

512. Yolks of eggs two; juice of one lemon; salt a quarter 
of a tea-spoonful ; white pepper a little ; butter four ounces ; stir 
the whole over the fire with a wooden spoon till the butter has 
gradually dissolved and become mixed with the eggs. Remoye it 
from the fire occasionally when becoming too hot, or the eggs 
will curdle. Add half a pint of melted butter, and stir the whole 
over the fire. 

Burnt Cream 8auee» 

618. Stir in a small saucepan over the fire about two ounces 
of sugar till it is quite brown, then pour to it slowly a gill of thin 
cream, stirring it all the time. To be served with batter pudding 
or custard. 

Fareley and Butter, 

614. Wash some parsley very clean and pick it carefully 
leaf by leaf; put a tea-spoonful of salt in half a pint of boiling 
water, and boil the parsley about ten minutes ; drain it on a sieve, 
minee it quite Jlne, and then bruise it to a pulp; put it into a 
sauce-boat and mix with it, by degrees, about half a pint of good 
melted butter, made as above, only it will require less flour, as the 
parsley will add to its thickness. 

Chervil, basil, tarragon, bumet, cress, fennel, or fennel and 
parsley, may be added to butter sauce in the same way. 

615. Butter three ounces; vinegar two table-spoonfuls; 
pepper and salt. Dissolve the butter in a pan, stir it over a gentle 
fire till it is of a dark brown colour; then pour to it the vinegar 
quite hot, and add the pepper and salt This is used occasionally 
with poached eggs. 

Broum Sauce. 
516. (a.) Butter two ounces; fiour one ounce. Melt the 
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batter in a frying-pan or saucepan, add the flour and stir the 
mixture till it is of a brown colour ; add as much boiling water 
as will render it of the consistency of thin cream \ season with 
pepper and salt. Add a little browning and ketchup. 

{b.) Or, boil the flour and water with a little salt, then add it 
to the hot butter in the frying-pan, add also browning and 
ketchup, and let it simmer for fiye minutes, stirring it all the 
time. 

Itoux or Browning, 

517. (a.) Put two ounces of powdered sugar into a stew- 
pan, which place oyer a slow Are; when it begins to dissolve 
stir it with a wooden spoon till it is becoming black, then set it in 
a moderate oyen upon a triyet for about twenty minutes, pour a 
pint of cold water oyer it, and as soon as it is well d&solyed bottle 
it for use. It will keep a few weeks. 

{h) Or, spread flour on a tin or dish, colour it without burning 
it in a gentle oyen, or before the fire in a Dutch or American oyen ; 
turn it frequently that the whole may be equally browned. This 
blended with batter is a conyenient thickening for soups and 
sauces when a deep colour is required. 

{e.) Or, put either fresh or clarified butter into a saucepan 
oyer a slow fire; when the butter is dissolved stir in widi a 
wooden spoon two ounces of brown fiour; stir the whole con- 
stantly till it is quite smooth and of a yellowish light brown. If 
done too quickly over a hot fire it will become bitter. It may be 
kept a fortnight in summer, and longer in winter, in a covered 
earthen jar. A large table-spoonfiil will be sufficient for a quart 
of sauce. 

{d.) Dissolve very slowly eight ounces of batter, skim it and 
allow the sediment to settle ; then pour off the clear part into 
a stew-pan, and, while over a clear but gentle fire, dredge in very 
gradually nearly four ounces of well dried fiour, and shake the 
pan often as the floiir is added ; stir the thickening constantly till 
it is of a clear light brown colour. Unless it be prepared very 
slowly and equally it will be spoiled. If intended for white soups 
or sauces, the thickening must not be allowed to become brown 
in the least degree. 
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Onion Saue$, 

518. Peel some onions, put them in hot water, and boil them 
fifteen minutes, remoTe them into fresh hot water and boil them 
gently till they are quite tender; remove the external layer, 
•queese the onions well between two trenchers or plates, then 
press them through a colander or chop them Tery fine ; heat them 
in melted butter ; or add them to half a pint of milk or cream, 
two ounces of butter, a tea-cupful of crumbled bread and a little 
salt and nutmeg, and boil the whole for a minute or two. Flour 
may be used instead of the bread. 

Onion Turie Sauce, 

519. Peel and cut six onions in slices ; put them in a stew- 
pan with four ounces of butter, a tea-spoonful of salt, one of 
sugar, and half a tea-spoonful of pepper ; simmer them over a 
moderate fire till quite pulpy, stirring them occasionally ; add one 
table-spoonful of flour and a pint of milk, and boil the whole till 
it is a little thicker than melted butter, then pass it through a 
sieve, warm it again and serve it. Proceed in a similar way with 
Jerusalem artichokes, turnips^ etc. 

Ceiery Sauce, 

520. Celery two roots ; one small onion; flour one ounce; 
butter one ounce ; cream quarter of a pint. Gut the celery 
and onions small and stew them in a pint of water till tender ; 
stir in the flour, butter, and cream previously mixed together, 
till the butter is quite dissolved, and add a little pepper and salt; 
simmer the whole gently fifteen minutes, rub it through a tin 
strainer with a wooden spoon, return* the sauce to the pan, and 
stir it tiU it boils. 

Oarlic Sauce. 

621, Pound two doTOs of garlic with a piece of fresh butter 
about the size of a nutmeg ; rub the mixture through a sieve, and 
stir it into half a pint of melted butter ; or make it with garlic 
vinegar. 

White Sauce, 

522. (a.) Butter two ounces ; one carrot ; small onions two, 
cut small ; button mushrooms a handfiil ; flour two table-spoon- 
fuls; a little salt and cayenne ; new milk one pint. 
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Stew the yegetables in the butter slowly for half an hour, 
or nntil the batter is nearly dried np ; then stir in the flour and 
pour in the milk very gradually, shaking the pan well till the 
sauce is smooth. BoU it gently or let it simmer for half an hour, 
add the seasoning, strain, and reduce it, if not quite thick enough, 
or pour it while boiling to*the yolks of two eggs. 

(d.) Mix a dessert-spoonfal of flour with from two to four 
ounces of butter ; work them together with a knife until they 
form a smooth paste ; boil a handfiil of small mushrooms in half 
a pint of water, with a little salt, mace, and cayenne, till the liquid 
is reduced to one half, then strain it off and add it to half n pint 
of cream ; put these and the mixture of flour and butter in a 
saucepan, simmer the whole a few minutes, and just before serving 
add the juice of a small lemon. 

Two or three tea-spoonfuls of parsley, boiled and finely shred, 
may be added to the sauce. 

Siee Sauee, 

528. Bice four ounces; milk one pint; one onion shred; 
white pepper-corns, and mace, and a little horseradish. 

Wash the rice» add it and the onion and seasoning to the milk, 
and boQ the whole gently till the rice is quite tender ; remove the 
seasoning and rub the sauce through a sieve into a dean stew-pan ; 
if too thick, add a little cream or milk. 

To Thicken Sauces, 

524. When sauces are thickened with the yolks of eggs, the 
latter should first be well beaten, then mixed with a spoonful of 
cold fluid, and one or two spoonfuls of the boiling sauce stirred 
very quickly to them ; they should then be stirred briskly to 
the sauce while held over the fire, and well shaken for an 
instant afterwards, but not placed on the fire nor permitted to 
boil. 

Bread Sauce, 

526. Bread crumbs four ounces, or half a pint; water or 
milk half a pint; salt, a small salt-spoonful ; mace, half as much ; 
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cayenne a little, or twebe white pepper*coniB; bntter one ounce ; 
one onion sliced. 

Boil the onion and seasoning in the water or milk till the onion 
is quite soft ; strain the hot fluid to the bread crumbs and corer 
them till cool ; mash the whole and put it into a saucepan with 
the butter, then simmer it four or Ato minutes. A little cream 
maj be added. 

Egg Sauce. 

626. Eggs three. Boil them till they are quite hard; cut 
them in small pieces, and mix them in good butter sauce ; make it 
Tery hot, and add a little lemon juice. 

Fassover SaU» for Soup, 

627. Chop an onion yery small, and stew it in half a pound 
of butter ; pour it while hot upon eight spoonfols of biscuit floor ; 
mix all well together, add a little salt, grated nutmeg, lemon-rind 
and ginger, and six eggs. Put the balls into the soup when it 
boils, and boil them a quarter of an hour. 

Mushroom Ketchup, 

268. Take two gallons of large flap mushrooms, quite sound ; 
break them into a deep earthen pan, and strew amongst them three 
quarters of a pound of salt, putting a little more at the top than 
between the layers. Let them stand one or two days and stir 
them gently once each day ; drain off the liquor without pressing 
the mushrooms ; strain and measure it; put.it into a stew-pan 
and boil it quickly, with the seasoning, until reduced to about one 
half. For every quart allow half an ounce of whole black pepper, 
and a drachm of mace ; or instead of the pepper a quarter of a 
tea-spoonful of good cayenne ; pour the ketchup into a clean jug or 
jar, lay a folded cloth over it, and keep it in a cool place until the 
next day ; pour it gently from the sediment, put it into small 
bottles, cork them well, cover the corks with cement, and keep 
the bottles in a cool dry place. 

When the liquid has been strained from the mudirooms as above, 
they may be well squeezed, and what is obtained may be added to 
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the sediment of the ketchup ; add also sufficient cIotcs, pepper, 
allspice, and ginger to flaTour the liquid well ; hoil the whole, 
it will then he useful to mix with common thickened sauces, and 
soups. 

lb Dry Herbs, 

529. Gather them just before they begin to flower on a fine 
dry day ; cleanse them well and divide the branches ; then dry them 
by the heat of a stove or in a Dutch oven before the fire, but be 
carefal not to scorch them. To preserve all aromatic herbs, pick 
off the leaves as soon as they are dried; rub or pound them, pass 
them through a hair sieve and keep them in bottles closely corked. 
Parsley, fennel, and chervil are ready for drying in May, June, 
and July ; lemon and orange thyme in June and July ; tarragon 
and bumet in June, July, and August ; winter and summer 
savory in the latter part of July and August ; sweet maijoram, 
the whole of July; basil from the middle of August to the middle 
of September ; sage in August and September. 

Mixed JECerba, 

680. Pound together in a wedgewood mortar dried mint 
and sage, half an ounce of each ; celery seed one drachm ; cayenne 
a quarter of a drachm. Rub them through a fine sieve. This 
gives a savoury relish to peas soup and to water gruel. A drachm 
of allspice or black pepper may be pounded with the herbs instead 
of cayenne. 

Or, dried parsley, sweet marjoram, winter savory, lemon 
thyme, of each two ounces ; lemon peel cut very thin and dried, 
and sweet basil, of each one ounce. Some add bay leaves and 
celery seed a drachm of each. These may be dried and pounded 
together, then kept in closely stopped bottles. 

Mushroom Fowder, 

581. Peel small, round, freshly gathered fiap mushrooms; 
cut off the stems and remove the fur or gills; dry them in a 
Dutch oven before the fire till quite crisp and dry, but not 
scorched; pound them in a mortar, and sift the powder through a 
fine sieve. Keep the powder dry in well corked bottles. 
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7b Oritp PartUy, 

532. Pick and wash young curled parsley ; dry it in a cloth ; 
spread it on a sheet of clean paper in a Dutch oren hefore the 
fire, and turn it frequently till it is quite crisp. 

It may also he nicely crisped hy spreading it on a dish hefore 
the fire, putting small pieces of hutter upon it, and turning it 
firequently with a fork. 

Owrry Bmoder, 

538. When this eondiment cannot he obtained ready pre- 
pared, the following mixture may be used as a substitute. 

Coriander seed four ounces; turmeric four ounces; cummin 
seed two ounces ; foenugieek seed two ounces ; eayenne half an 
ounce. 

Dry the ingredients well in a cool oven, then pound them in a 
marble mortar, and pass the powder through a fine siere. Keep 
the powder in well corked bottles in a dry place. Some persons 
add to the aboTC ingredients black pepper, mustard, ginger, and 
other spices. Stir a tea-spoonful of curry powder into either 
brown or butter sauce. 

To Ourry Macaroni^ ParmepSf VegetabU MarroWj Cauliflowert^ 
Oniontf or other Vegetables, 

584. Boil the articles to be curried till nearly tender, and 
drain them well before they are put to the curry. Slice and chop 
an onion and fry it in butter till of a light brown colour ; add a large 
tea-spoonful of curry powder and the same quantity of flour mixed 
well in water, and stir them to the fried onion ; then let the whole 
simmer ; the pan should be firequently shaken, but the mixture 
should not be stirred with a spoon. Mix in by degrees some 
melted butter, brown sauce, or arrowroot sauce ; ailter which add 
the vegetable to be curried, and keep the pan well covered till the 
contents are ready to be serred. 

A little lemon juice and cream may be added just hefore the 
curry is senred. Some cooks fry a little garlic with the onion ; 
an apple in thin slices and cocoa nut may also be stewed with the 
other articles. 
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536, 1. Pickles are Tarioas yegetables preserred in Tinegar. 
They are eaten as a lest rather than as food, and are generally 
oonddered difficult of digestion. Good Tinegar is absolutely 
necessary to success in pickling. The method of proceeding 
depends upon the nature of the Yegetables ; if of a hot nature, 
neither requiring spices, nor to be softened by heat, as eapdcums, 
chili, nasturtiums, button-onions, radish-pods, horseradirii, garlic, 
and eschalots, all that is requisite is to half fill a jar with good 
▼inegar, then add the yegetables, and tie down with bladder or 
sheet gutta percha. 

2. Heat the vinegar and spice and pour them hot oyer the 
yegetables to be pickled, which should be preyiously prepared by 
sprinkling them with salt or immersing them in brine ; the yinegar 
must not be boiled, or it will lose strength by eyaporation. 

This method is ^plicable to gherkins, French beans, cabbages, 
broccoli, cauliflowers, onions, etc. 

8. The third method is used when the yegetables require to 
be softened by heat, as walnuts, artichoke bottoms, beet root, and 
sometimes onions and cauliflowers. 

In the two last methods, which include the common practice of 
pickling, it is necessary that the substance of the yegetables should 
be penetrated by the yinegar. 

Since all yegetables abound with their peculiar juices, which, 
if mixed with the yinegar, would dilute it too much, it is necessary 
in the first place to throw salt upon the yegetables, which to a 
certain degree combines with and extracts their juices; or the 
yegetables may be boiled in a strong brine of common salt. This 
process may be facilitated, as in the case of walnuts, cucumbers, 
and others which are coyered with a thick skin, by penetrating 
them with a rather strong needle, so that the action of the salt 
may be more immediate and penetrating. The loss of the natural 
juice will be supplied by the yinegar they will imbibe. The brine 
usually employed before pouring on the yinegar consists of six 
ounces of salt to one quart of water; or the solution may be made 
sufficiently strong to float an egg ; it should be boiled fife minutes 
and skimmed. 
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The pickle may oonsut of one quart of Tinegar ; g^nnd black 
pepper one ounce; ground ginger half an ounce; maoe half a 
drachm ; cloTes one drachm ; mustard seed one ounce ; and a 
little salt. Boil the whole fifteen minutes, or let it stand by the 
fire two or three days, and pour the clear liquor when cold on the 
articles to be pickled. 

Stone jars, glass bottles, or unglazed earthenware are the best 
for making and keeping pickles in. Salt and yinegar dissolTe 
the lead of glased jars and of tinned saucepans ; they also corrode 
copper and brass Tossels, and render the pickles poisonous. 

Pickles become soft by exposure to the air. 

IHckled JTalnuU. 

586. These are ready for pickling in July, and should be so 
tender as to be easily penetrated by a needle. Prick them and let 
them soak in brine for a week ; when they turn black put them on 
a sieve to drain for three or four hours, then dry them with a cloth. 
Put them in jars or bottles as abore, pour the vinegar over them, 
taking care that they are weU covered by it, then protect them 
well from the atmosphere and store them. 

Gherkins, MadUh Poda^ and Kidmy JBeans, 

687. Pour boiling brine over them and let them stand 
twelve hours ; again boil the brine, pour it over them and cover 
them up ; when cold repeat the operation till they turn green ; 
then put them in a jar, pour over them the prepared vinegar, and 
cover them up. 

EaehtUoU and Onions, 

688. Onions one quart; vinegar one quart; salt a dessert- 
spoonful ; whole white pepper one ounce. Boil the vinegar, salt, 
and pepper, and skim ; put in the onions; simmer three or four 
minutes (eschalots two minutes) or till clear ; put them in a jar 
and cover them up when cold. 

Elder FiekU, 

530. Large but young elder shoots taken about the middle 
of May (the middle stalks are the tenderest) ; remove the out- 
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ward skin, then lay them in salt and water one night. Dry each 
piece in a eloth, ponr the prepared pickle over them in a stone 
jar ; cover the jar closely, and keep it by the fire two hours or 
more, taming the jar frequently to keep the liquor hot. If not 
sufficiently green, strain off the liquor, and, when boiling hot, 
pour it OTor the shoots as before. Clusters of elder flowers before 
they open make a good pickle when prepared in the same 
manner. 

Cfauiijhivera. 

540. Cut the cauliflowers in small tufts ; put them in ' 
boiling salt and water for one minute, drain them and put them 
in cold water ; drain and dry them well, and pour the prepared 
pickle oTer them whilst it is hot. 

£ed Cabbage, 

541. Cut the cabbages into quarters, taking out the stalks ; 
shred them into a colander ; salt them well, and let them remain 
twenty-four hours. Drain them till dry, put them in a jar, and 
pour over them the following pickle, which should be ready pre- 
pared. Vinegar one quart ; pounded ginger half an ounce ; ground 
black pepper one ounce ; a little salt ; a little horseradish cut in 
slices, and a few capsicums, or a little cayenne, according to taste. 
Put all these in a jar covered close, and let it stand on a trivet by 
the side of the fire for three days \ when cold, strain off the 
liquor through a cloth, and pour it on the cabbage in jars. Cover 
the jars till cold, then tie them up. Sprigs of cauliflowers or 
slices of red beet previously salted, may be added. 

Red Beet. 

542. Boil the beet till nearly tender, previously well washed, 
but not cut or scraped (40) ; when cold, peel and cut it in slices 
half an inch thick ; then put it in jars and pour over it hot 
yinegar, etc. Beet makes an excellent pickle, and it may at any 
time be prepared immediately by pouring a little yinegar OTer 
boiled or baked beet cat in thin slices. 

Muihroome, 
548. (a.) Put button-mushrooms in milk and water, dry them 
with a bit of new flannel, put them in spring water with a little 
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nit, as you dry them; boU them foor muratet; dnin them and 
dry them between two eloths. Poar the boiled Tinegar, ete., upon 
tbem when it it odd. 

(5.) Or take fredily gathered laige mushrooms, peel them; 
plaee a few of them in a pan with a little maoe, pepper, salt, and 
mustard seeds ; place the pan oTor a dear, brisk fire till the juice 
has been extracted firom the moshrooms ; then hsng the pan at 
some dirtanee abore the fire that the watery particles of the jniee 
may OTaporate, and till the remaining jnioe has been reabsorbed ; 
then remore them and put them in jars. Repeat the operation 
with a few mushrooms each time till the reqoired quantity has 
been obtained. The jars should be only half filled with the 
mushrooms; boil some Tinegar with a little maoe and a few 
pepper corns, and pour it oTer the mushrooms in the jars till foil. 
By this means the flaTour of the mushrooms is presenred better 
than by pickling them in the ordinary way. 

Zmm FUkU, 
644. Six lemons, cut or scored into four parts, not quite 
through the lind ; fill the incisions and coyer the lemons with salt 
for a week ; then take them out, clear them from the salt, put 
them into a jar with good yinegar, a rery little saffiron, mace, 
and one doTe ; coyer Ihem completely with the yinegar, put a 
plate or coyer on the jar, and stew the lemons about three hours, 
or till tender, in a slow oyen. Then remoye them, add some fresh 
yinegar to the other yinegar, and boil some white pepper corns and 
cayenne in it. Cut the lemons into eight pieces, pour the yinegar 
oyer them, and tie them up, A little of the liquid is good for 
white sauce, etc 

Vintgwr. 

545. Bruise well some ripe gooseberries, and to eyery 
quart of the pulp put three quarts of cold belled water; let 
it stand in an open yeasel forty hours, then strain it through a 
coarse cloth, and again through a fiannel bag. To each gallon of 
liquor put a pound of coarse brown sugar, stir the whole well and 
put it in a barrel, coyer the bung-hole with strong paper pricked 
full of holes ; let it stand nine months in the cask, then bottle it, 
and resin oyer the corks. 
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The colour of the vinegar may be ¥aried by using red or green 
gooseberries, or a mixture of the two. 



BEVERAGES. 



546. Tea, co£fee, and cocoa are in such general use that 
scarcely any directions are necessary for preparing them. Soyek 
recommends the following method. 

Coffe: 

(a.) Put two ounces of coffee in a saucepan or stew-pan ; hold 
it oyer the fire till quite hot, and stir it all the time with a spoon, 
then pour a pint of boiling soft water upon it and cover it up 
closely for five minutes, strain it through a coffee bag, warm the 
flmd again, and serve it along with hot milk or cream. Sugar 
according to taste. 

Tea may be made in the same way, viz., put the tea into the 
tea-pot, and let it stand either in the oven or in some warm place 
till the tea has been heated, then pour boiling water upon it. 

Dr. Donovan recommends two and a half ounces of coffee to a 
quart of water. Pour one half of the water cold upon the coffee, 
bring it just to the boiling point, let it stand to settle a little, then 
pour the liquid off; add the remaining half of the water at a 
boiling heat to the grounds, boU for about three minutes, let it 
stand to settle a little, then pour off the dear part and add it to 
the other liquor. The first operation extracts the aroma of tbe 
coffee, the second the bitter principle. 

CoJfH and Egg, 

(d.) The coffee should be recently roasted, not too brown, and 
ground immediately before being used. Mocha coffee should be 
preferred. Put four ounces of the coffee in a basin and break to 
it an egg, adding yolk, white, and shell. Mix it up with a spoon 
to the consistency of a thick batter ; add to it a quart of warm, 
not boiling water ; put it in a coffee pan and let it boil up and 
break three times ; let it stand a few minutes, and it will be as 
clear as amber. The egg will render the coffee rich and smooth. 
17 
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Cafi mm Laii. 
(e.) Pnt foor oimeet of eoffee into a biggin and poor upon it 
three quarten of a pint of boiling water. The coffee for this 
preparation mntt be strong to exoen. To half a pint of boilisg 
milk add one quarter of the eoffee jntt made, or a leee qnantiiy if 
desired weaker, and sweeten it with lump augar. In the choice of 
eoffee, prefer Mocha, next to this Bonrbon and MaoritiBs, and 
lastly, West India coffee, 

547. Coffee and tea, and, in a less d^pree, cocoa and chocolate, 
increase the activity of the Tasoular and nervous systems and 
thereby promote cheerfnlness, animation, and nervous energy, but 
they not unfireqnently produce congestion, headache, trembling, 
palpitation of the heart, restlessness, and inability to sleep. They 
also retard the assimilative process, and the waste or metamorphosis 
of the tissues ; they consequently diminish the amount of urea 
and of the uric and phosphoric acids in the secretions, and a firee 
use of them renders less solid food necessary. The latter results, 
however, are no proof of the real value of these beverages in the 
maintensnce of a healthy condition of the system, which is pro- 
moted rather by the gradual but constant metamorphosis and 
reproduction of all the tissues; and the retarding of these 
processes retains semi-effete matters too long in the organism. 
These beverages, therefore, should be used cautiously by all who 
lead a sedentary life. They should be totally discarded, or used 
very sparingly by persons disposed to obesity or to diseases of the 
hesft, and by those in whom the nervous system is too sensitive, 
or the circulation too much excited, and in certain skin diseases 
which become obstinate from defect of destructive absorption. 
Water has an opposite effect to tea and coffee ; it increases rather 
than diminishes the interstitial metamorphosis of tissues (4). 

Cocoa and chocolate contain much oil, and in composition have 
a dose resemblance to milk; they unite in themselves the 
exhilarating properties of tea with the strengthening qualities of 
milk, and are therefore capable of sustaining bodily strength and 
nervous energy.* 

• See Medieal limea, April 27th, 1850 ; Professor Lxbxahn OntluU§eof 
Coffee at a Btverage, etc. ; Johnstom's Chemistry of Common Ufe; Dr. T. 
K. Chambbb»— ^H^ ^ Foreign Med. Chi. Rev., No. xxvui, Oct, 1854. 
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AppU Beverage, 

548. Gut four good apples, each into eight parts without 
remonng the skin ; put them into two quarts of hoiling water 
and boil them till quite soft; pass the water through asieye, 
pressing the apples gently against its side, but do not rub 
them through. Add sufficient honey to make it rather sweet, 
and drink it while lukewarm. Two apples thrown into rice water, 
or barley water, and boiled, form an excellent drink. Rice water 
is made by boiling gently a handful of rice in a quart of water till 
the rice becomes a pulp ; pass it through a sieve, and press as much 
of the rice through as possible ; sweeten it with honey. 

Bhubarb, green gooseberries, red currants, raspberries, figs, 
French plums, raisins, and other fruits may be uised as above and 
sweetened with treacle, sugar, or honey. Some add a little ginger, 
others bread well toasted. When ripe currants and raspberries 
are used, the water may be added cold. One pound of bruised fruit, 
. half a pound of sugar, and a gallon of water. A little cream of 
tartar or citric acid is sometimes added. 

Figs and Apple Beverage, 

649. Two quarts of boiling water, six figs, two apples. 
Open the figs and cut the apples in six or eight pieces each ; boil 
them twenty minutes, pour them into a basin to cool, and then 
pass the liquid and pulp through a sieve. The figs when drained 
may be eaten. 

Freneh Eerh Broth, 

550. Boil a quart of water, and when boiling, put in about 
forty leaves of sorrel, a cabbage lettuce, and ten sprigs of chervil 
having previously washed these vegetables ; add a tea-spoonful of 
salt and half an ounce of fresh butter; cover the saucepan close, 
and let the whole simmer a few minutes ; then pass Ihe liquor 
through a sieve or colander, and drink it when cold. This is 
a favourite beverage in France, especially in spring. 

Sweet Lait de Pouie, 

651. Put two yolks of eggs Into a cup with two teanspoon- 
fuls of pounded sugar, a few drops of orange flower water, or the 
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eighth part of the rind of a fresh lemoiL grated ; heat them well 
together for ten minutes, then poor boiling water oyer gradoaUy, 
till the cup is nearly full, stir the whole well as the water is added. 
This is considered totj good for a cold when taken Tery hot and 
in bed. 

Oinfftr Bttr, 

652. White sugar twenty pounds; lemon or lime jnice 
eighteen fluid ounces; honey one pound ; bruised ginger twenty- 
two ounces ; water eighteen gallons. Boil the ginger in thiee 
gallons of water during half an hour ; add the sugar, juice, and 
honey, and the remainder of the water, and strain through a doth. 
When cold, add the white of one 9%g and half a fluid ounce of 
essence of lemon ; when the liquid has stood four days bottle it. 
This yields a superior beyerage, and one which will keep seyeral 
months. 



OLEAGINOUS MIXTURES. 

668. When oleaginous matter is considered desirable in 
larger proportions than ^he usual articles of food contain, the 
fdllowing form may be found useful. Olive oil half an ounce ; 
mucilage of gum arable one ounce ; water one quart. Mix them 
well together, and add a little sugar and a few aromatic seeds if 
desirable. Or, beat the yolk of an egg with a little oil, mucilage, 
sugar, etc. Cream or butter may also be used with adyantage. 
Or, the yolk of one egg ; powdered gum arabic, olive oil, and 
sugar, one tea-spoonful of each. Beat the whole in water or 
cream, or a mixture of these. These may be regarded as sub- 
stitutes for cod-liver oil. 
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VEGETAEIAN DIETARY. 



554. It was premised in the Introdnctioii that the receipts 
in this work were not restricted to a purely fruit and farinaceous 
diet, but to one which may be regarded as intermediate and tran- 
sitionary ; and eyen this has been carried much beyond what the 
author recommends to be practised. The adyocates of an animal 
or mixed diet will be much mistaken if they infer from these 
receipts that the table of a Vegetarian is habitually supplied with 
preparations which abound with butter and eggs ; such dishes may 
be tolerated in moderation by persons who object or hesitate to 
make any yery sudden change from a diet of which, during many 
years, the flesh of animals has formed a material part, but a little 
experience will prove such dishes to be both unnecessary and 
injurious. They pall the appetite, disturb digestion, and do not 
yield the enjoyment which the more consistent Vegetarian finds 
when living upon plainer food. Some converts, however, are apt 
to rush into the opposite extreme, and by suddenly adopting what 
they consider a pure and natural diet, regardless of the .artificial 
condition in which they are placed, have injured their own health 
and damaged the cause of Vegetarianism. 

In medio tutissimua ibis is a prudent maxim, and should not be 
lost sight of in our attempts to carry out what we feel assured is 
a natural law, but which may be impracticable in its entirety till 
the habits of civilised life and the customs of society, as regards 
jfood and drink, have undergone some change, and until nature, 
sdenco, and art have united to supply from the vegetable world 
alone, all that is desirable as a diet for man in a cold and variable 
climate. 

Our definitions of nature's laws and indications are frequently 
faulty, and a change of circumstances may render necessary a 
change in our expression of those laws and indications. Thus 
when we say that fruits and farinaoea are the proper food of man, 
there is much implied which is not expressed, and the observation 
is no longer strictly true if man be not in a position for fulfilling 
sach other laws of his economy as are in relation to his diet 
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Gliauite, diietie, unhealthy employmentB, and many other cirenm- 
atances may render it dedimhle and perhaps necessary to resort to 
measorea which in other oonditiona we should consider quite un- 
natural. An exdnsiyely froit and farinaceous diet may, therefore, 
he considered as one to which we should approximate, and only 
strictly adopt when physical conditions and careful experience will 
jnstily us. 

Sereral Yegetarians haTe assured the author that they hare suf- 
fered neither in health nor strength, hut rather increased hoth, hy a 
complete ahstinence, from milk, hutter 'and eggs ; as a general 
rule, however, it is safer to admit them till we have more light 
on tiie Buhject. 

It has heen frequently asserted that a much larger quantity of 
Vegetarian food than of a mixed diet of flesh and yegetables is 
required to maintain health and vigour ; the author's own experi- 
ence for more than twenty-four years, and the testimony of other 
Vegetarians, haye couTinced him that this is an error, and chemistry 
and physiology, when fairly interrogated, afford ample proof that 
a wdil arranged Vegetarian diet is both more nutritiTo and more 
wholesome than an animal or mixed diet. 

The brief experience of a few days may appear to negative this 
conclusion ; because the change from a stimulating diet to one that 
is less so is frequently attended by a depresrion of the nervous 
system, and the temporary sensation of weakness or lassitude is 
apt to be mistaken for permanent loss of muscular power ; a longer 
trial would expose the fallacy. 

When Vegetarian habits have been prudently established, three 
meals a day are amply sufficient for all ordinary constitutions and 
employments, and these, in compliance with general custom in tins 
country, are denominated Breakfiwt, Dinner, and. Tea, (mt early 
Supper. 

Bbeakfast. 

555. This repast is usually very much relished by healthy 
persons, especially if no supper or late meal has been taken on 
the previous evening. The stomach having had a long rest, and 
the whole system having been soothed and refreshed by sleep, 
morning seema the most ^»propriate time for refreshment, aa weU 
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as for prodneing any desirable physiological effect by means of 
food, whether liquid or solid. Hence the importance of a jndioioos 
choice of articles of diet for the breakfast table, especially for 
inyalids. 

A selection may be made from the following list suitable to any 
constitntion or condition. 

Coffee; tea; cocoa; chocolate; milk cold, boiled, or made into 
gruel; water or other beverage. 

Bread; cakes; dry toast; porridge: frumenty; rice; barley; 
cheese cakes ; fruit pies, etc. 

Gruel made with oatmeal, sago, tapioca, Indian meal, manna- 
croup, arrowroot, patent barley, reralenta, lentil meal, etc. 

Fmits, fredi, or presenred, or dried, as raisins, figs, dates, etc. ; 
sugar; treacle; honey; fruit jellies, or moulds; jams; marma- 
lade, etc. ; butter; cream; eggs; cheese. 

The chief properties of the respeetire articles in this list have 
already been noticed. 

Oatmeal porridge and oatmeal gruel, made with milk or milk 
and water, are excellent preparations for breakfast in cold weather, 
and are Tcry nutritious. 

Fruit of one kind or other is generally regarded as an agreeable 
and useful adjunct to the dietary of the morning meal, and is 
acceptable to most stomachs when eaten along with well made 
bread. 

Dinner. 

556. Health will be best maintained by a moderate yariety 
of Vegetarian preparations made according to the instructions and 
receipts supplied in this and other works. A constant and exd osiTe 
adhesion to one or two simple articles of diet is not desirable, how- 
eyer much they may be relished ; but too great a yariety at any 
one time is equally objectionable. A little experience and careful 
observation will enable each person to determine what is best in 
his own case according to his constitution, condition of health, 
and employment. 

Soups; well cooked vegetables; puddings; pies; omelets; 
fritters ; eggs; cheese, etc. should be supplied in such variety and 
rotation as circumstances may require. 
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Inezperienoed persons may at first make choice of a few dishes 
from the following list, hut as tastes, habits, and constitutional 
peculiarities are so rarions, other receipts and combinations shonld 
be occasionally tried, till a sufficient number of such preparations 
as are most acceptable to each person or family, has been selected. 
They should then be arranged with some reference to the seasons 
of the year, and in such a manner that each may recur after 
certain interrals of time, or as preference may be given to 
them. 

The Vegetarian finds by experience that plain well cooked dishes 
yield much greater satisfaction as regards health and real enjoy- 
ment, than those which are rich and complicated. 

Soups, 491 0, g, and h ; 492 «,/, §, », o ; 493 «, h; 494 «, #,/. 

Yegetable marrow, 70 a, 6, etc. 

Potatoes, carrots, parsneps, turnips, Jerusalem artichokes, etc 
plainly cooked, or mashed, 216 to 233. 

Cauliflowers, cabbages, etc., 240 to 262. 

Mushrooms, salads, eggs, cheese, etc., 263 to 282. 

Puddings, 270 a, 2; 296; 301; 304; 306; 307; 318; 322; 
330; 335; 336; 337; 341; 343; 344; 364; 368; 369; 361; 
367; 371; 372; 377; 380; 383; 388; 390; 392. 

Fruit pies 416. SaToury pies 420 to 429. 

Cheese cakes 434 ; 436. Omelets 446 ; 446. 

Fritters 467. RiBsoles 472. Pancakes 474. 

Attention and good taste should be exercised in supplying and 
arranging the Tarious dishes according to the number of guests. 
The following bill of fare may be varied almost ad infinitum and 
a much simpler one will be preferred for family and general 
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Soup. 


Fried vegetable marrow. 




Second CoTrBSB. 


a 


4 7 


1 


3 2 


8 


5 9 


1 Omelet. 

2 Fritters. 

3 Savoury Pies. 

4 Mushrooms. 

9 


6 Buttered eggs. 

6 Potatoes. 

7 Cauliflowers. 

8 Peas. 
Carrots and Turnips. 




Third Cotjbse. 


4 


5 


I 


3 2 


■ 
6 


7 



1 Baked Apple Pudding. 4 Cheesecakes. 

2 French Pancakes. 6 Custards. 

3 Gooseberry Tart. • 6 Eice Mould. 

7 Preserve Tarts. 

FointTH CounsB. 
Cheese and celery or salad. 

The third meal, when taken, should consist of a moderate supply 
of some of the articles recommended for breakfast. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

In ealinary preparations, scales, weights, and correct measares 
should be employed wheneyer practicable, but in the absence of 
one or other of these, the following; relations and approximations 
may be foond nsefol, 

30 drops of a thin liqald will fill a middle^isod tea-spoon. 

4 tea-spooafala are equal to one table-epoonfol. 

4 taUe-epoonfuls are equal to two fluid oonoee, the eighth 
of a pint, or a wine-glassfuL 

4 wine-glss*Aila are equal to half a pint, a tumbler glass, 

or Urge coffee eup. 
A table-spoonful of salt, brown sugar, etc.. will weigh 1 oz. 
A middle-sised hen*s egg 3 „ 

A middle-«ised apple S „ 

A pint of bread crumbs 8 ,, 

A pint of flour, sugar, dried peas, etc. 1 lb. 

A quartern or half gallon about 3^ „ 

A gallon 7 „ 

A peck or stone . 14 ,, 

A bushel or four pecks . 56 „ 
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Cooking processes 
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. 144 
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42 
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Cheesecakes 
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54 
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Elder pickle 
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„ to boil . 


110 


Eschalots pickled 
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6 
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Honey 
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48 
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„ to stew 


257 


Gingerbread . 


181 


Licheniue 


36 


Ginger beer 


552 


lichens 


44 


Gluten 


14 




208 




74 


Loaengcs, fruit 


103 


M preserved 


80 






Grain, to cree or stew 


106 


Mscaroni 


22 


GramineiB . 


21 


„ toboil 


107 


Groats or grits 


23 


Macerating 


58 


Gruel 


205 


Magnesium 


2 


Gummy principle 


7 


Maiie 
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Mttmaeroap . 


. 22 


Paatefortvtleta 


194 


Hamakdes 


91 


Paatrj 


. 183 


Melted Initter 


510 


Pfeaaomballa . 


527 


Heringuet 


415 


Ftea . 


28 


Millet 


27 


„ green, to boil 
,. di7,toboil 


245 


Milk . . . 


45 


. 110 


Minoemeat, aweet 


417 


„ to atew 


261 


Mizinc . 


115 


Peara, atewed 


. 68 


Mixtnrea 


276 


Ptetinaeeoua prindple 


8 


Molaaaea 


5 


Peetine 


8 


Moulded pulp 


94 


Phoepkoma 


2 


Mucilage 


7 


Picklea 


. 535 




7 


,, beet 


542 


Mufflos . 


138 


„ cabbage 


. 541 




44 


„ cauliflower 


540 


to cook 


263 


,. dder . 


. 639 


,. piekkd . 


. 643 


„ eaehalota 


538 


Muahroom ketchup 
„ powder 


528 
531 


:: 1^"". • 


. 537 
544 








. 543 


Naplea biacuita . 


166 


,, walnuta . 


536 


Nettlea, to atew 


267 


Pica . 


. 409 


Nitrogen 


2 


„ fruit. 


416 


Non-aaotiaed prindplea 


4 


„ herb 


. 420 


Nonilles for aoupa 


106 


„ aavoury 


429 


NutritiTC propertiea of alimen- 




Plum or pound cakes . 


. 176 


tary prindplea 


16 


Pluma, to preaerre 


84 


Nnto 31 


J, 278 


Polenta . . 


27. 202 






Polygonaces 


38 


Oatmeal . 


28 


PoUtoea 


. 39 


oa . 


11 


„ to boil 


216 


Oily aeeda 


38 


to maak 


. 233 


Oleaginoua mixiuiea . 


553 


toaenre 


234 


Omdeta . 


443 


substitute for 


. 238 


Oniona . 


41 


Potato balla 


235 


„ to boil 


218 


.. fibre . 


. 239 


„ to atew . 


259 


n baah 


227 


Orange jdly . 


101 


.. atarch 


. 34 


Oxygen . 


2 


Porridge . 


202 






Potaaaium . 


2 


Pancakea 


. 473 


Potted meat 


331 


Parkin . 


182 




. 78 


Paranepa 


89 


Puddinga 


283 


„ to boil . 


218 


Pudding, batter 


. 377 


Parsley and butter 


514 


„ biesting 


378 


Parsley, to criap . 


632 


» bread . 


. 342 


Pastiea 


410 


,. carrot . 


362 


Paste, putr 


191 


;, caatle 


. 173 


,. rice . 


193 


ditto . 
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PuddiDgj cheeie 
„ cuitard 

Dutch 

Eres 

foiccmeftt 

fruit 

fruit and batter 
,. fruit and bread 
,. fruit aud grain 

fruit and paste 

grain or seed 

green bean 

ground rice . 
,. haricot bean 

hasty 

herb 

hominy 

Indian meal 
,. macaroni 

mannacroup 

mushroom 

oatmeal 

paste . 

patent barley 
„ peas 

pearl barley 
„ potato . 

plum 

rice and cheese 
,. rice and onion 

rice and peas, etc 

rice and tapioca 
„ . sago . 

semolina . 
., Sutherland 

souflS^ . 
„ tapioca 

▼ermicelli 
Puflfs 

Puff paste 
Pumpkins, to cook . 

Queen Cakes 

Radishes 

„ to boil 
Radish-pods, pickled 
Rampions 



No. 
872 
388 
148 
307 
356 
284 
314 
299 
287 
294 
326 
862 
879 
338 
211 
369 
339 
381 
352 
360 
370 
382 
341 
380 
337 
335 
359 
348^ 
269 
333 
334 
332 
336 
350 
173 
383 
884 
354 
351 
411 
191 
70 

172 

39 
220 
537 

39 



Raisins, to clean 
Raspberries, preserved 
ReTalenta arabica 
Rhubarb, preserved 
Rke . 
Race milk 

„ water . 
Rissoles 
Roasting 
Rocamboles 
Rolls 
Roota, to boil 

„ to dress , 

.. to fry 

„ to mash . 

», to steam 

„ to stew 
Roux 
Rye 

Saccharine principle 

Sago 

Salads 

Salep 

Salsafy 

„ to boil 
Sauces 
Sauce, apple 

„ arrowroot 

„ bread 

„ brown 

., butter 

„ celery 

„ cream 

„ currant (red) 

" W 

„ garhc 

„ mayonnaise 

„ mint . 

„ mock cream 

,. onion 

„ onion pur^ 

„ parsley and butter 

„ raspberry 

„ rice . 

,. salad 

„ sweet 

„ tapioca 

„ white 



No. 

134 

87 

29 

88 

26 

112 

113 

472 

64 

41 

129, 135 

215 
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Siuoe, to thicken 


524 


Tartlets . 


414 


Saroys, to boil 


240 


Tea cakes 129 


, 135, 154 


Scotch cakes 


186 


Tea 


546 


„ bread 


160 


Tea, properties of 


. 647 


Soononera 


89 


Toasting 


65 


„ to boil 


222 


Tourtcs 


. 414 


Seakale, to boU . 


243 




33 


Seasoning . 


55 


Treacle 


5 


Seaweeds 


44 


Tubers . 


39 


Seeds . 


20, 105 


,. to boil . 


. 215 


Seedcakes 


175 


„ to stew 


223 


Seed loaf 


. 140 


,. to steam 


. 229 


Semolina 


22 


„ to fry 


231 


Shallots 


41 


,. to mash 


. 233 


Simmering 


59 


,, to serve . 


234 


Siberian crabs 


83 


Turnips 


39 


SiberUncrabJeUy 


100 


„ toboU . 


218 


Skirret 


. 89 


Turnip hash 


. 228 


Soaking . 


68 


Turnovers 


410 


Sodium 


2 






Soujee 


22 


Varieties of bread 


. 131 


Soups 


477 


Vegetable marrow, to cook 70 


Soup, brown 


492 


„ „ preserved 90 


,, clear 


. 490 




„ green . 


493 


Vegetarian Dietary 


554 


,, thickened 


492 


Venetian cakes 


. 161 


„ white 


494 


VermiceUi 


22 


Spice loaf 


141 


„ to boil 


. 109 


Spinach, to boil . 


248 


Vinegars, flavoured 


501 


„ to stew 


256 


„ fruit 


. 503 


Sponge cake 


177 


Vinegar of mixed herbs 


502 


Starch 


6 


„ to make 


. 545 


Steeping 


68 






Steaming 
Stewing . 
Stewed fruit 


62 
61 
68 


Water 
Walnuts, pickled 


4 
536 


Stirabout 


202 


Water cresses, to stew 


. 256 


Strawberries preserved 

Sugar 

Sulphur 


. 87 

5, 134 

2 

t 69 


Wheat . 
Wheat, to cree 
Whey . 
White sauce . 
Wine sours, preserved 


22 

. 106 

. 50, 266 

. 522 

84 


Tapioca 


. 31 






„ sauce 


509 


Yeast . 


. 125 


Tarts . 


. 413 

RTOM AND CO 


„ to make 


132 
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